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A rush of live steam —a flood of boiling water 


—and the varnish wasn’ 


“THIS is one of those astonishing Valspar stories that 
come in our mail almost every day. 


Read the letter opposite about the Valspar that was 
drenched with live steam, drowned in scalding water- 
and was none the worse for the experience! 


> VALENTINE'S 


LSPAR 


oe 
‘ The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


It ranks with the story of the refrigerators in R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany'’s mammoth Department Store, Herald Square, New York City, 
where a good ordinary varnish was all gone in three months, but 
Valspar, after two years of very hard wear, is still in perfect condi- 


tion. R.H. Macy & Company use Valspar in all their departments. 


Or the now universally known test of pouring boiling water on a 
Valsparred table, and leaving it uninjured. 
Or the untold stories of countless housewives who now mop their 


varnished floors with hot water, who disregard splashings in bath 
room, kitchen, pantry and laundry—because of Valspar. 


Tell your architect to specify Valspar, the absolutely wi 


t harmed ! (Be sure to read the letter) 





Essexville, Mict 
Messrs. Valentine & Company, 


New York City 

Dear Sirs 

I have used Valspar for a number of years on boats 
ess, never had any trouble with the varnish turt 
although subject to the hardest kind of service 


ing 


Last summer I built a new residence 
work are all oak, and after having suct 
boats, I thought it would be just the 
inside finish 


thing for our floors and ; 


I gave the floors two coats of Valspar. Some little time 
in this Fall, when letting the air out of one 
water heating system) I broke the 
a stream of almost boiling water came 

and covered them with two inches of very hot water. This water was so 
hot and made so much steam in the rooms, that it caused the wall paper to come off 
in some places. 


of the I r ea 


valve 


we « 
etc., 


floors unt 
cloths, towel 


ir floors 


This water stood on the 
you could not touch the 
the water. I thought sure o1 were r 
a particle I would not have believed that 
thing like that without turning white 

I saw this myself so there is no chance for a d 


Taking into consideration the slight extra 
use Valspar if they want a finish that w 
Your 


8 truly, 


JOHN R. COTTER 











ashable varnish, all through your house, inside and out. 


You will know where to buy Valspar by the signs and displays in the dealers’ windows. 


<—Special Offer 


In order that you may test it yourself, 
we will send, upon receipt of 10c.in 
stamps to cover mailing and 
package, sufficient Valspar 
to finish a small table 

or chair. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


of High-grade V arnishe World 


Largest Manufacturers 
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Modeled to your order 





_ —your Royal Tuilored-to-Measure Clothes 


(OW do you do it?’ 
our friends often ok: 
**How do you man- 
age to attain such 
wonderfully perfect 

fits for every type of physique 

without requiring a try-on?” 





The basis lies in our graphic 
system of measure-taking fol- 
lowed in each dealer’s store 


—a system that gives us vir- 
tually a “‘wax impression”’ of 
the customer’s form. 


OYAL TAI TORS 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK 











Porph Yekon 


a| Occupying 10,000 Cities and ‘Towns 


Then each suit or overcoat 
is cut—singly, individually — 
to tally to the hairline with the 
specifications provided for it. 


It cannot leave our shops 
until it does. 


We 4ave to be exact. For 
with every Royal garment, we 
send a legal Deed granting the 
customer the freedom of reject- 
ing the garment if it does not 
prove without flaw or blemish 
in fit and workmanship. 


PRESIDENT 


Thus, your Royal garment 
is a ‘mould in cloth” of your 
figure—tailored as precisely to 
your measure as though it 
were built over a plaster cast 
of your limbs and torso. 

Surely this Royal Service is 
important to you—in_ these 
days when the styles demand 
snug, figure-tracing clothes. 

And especially when Royal prices ar 
but $16, $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35— offer- 
ing you not only made-to-measure precision 


of fit, but almost unlimited choice of foreign 
and domestic pure woolen 
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ITH E ROYAL TAILORS 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK 
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POSSIBLY ordinary soap would clean the 

refrigerator and the pantry as well as Ivory 
Soap. But here the particular housekeeper aims 
at something more than the mere absence of dirt. 


She desires that these things be really, purely 
clean, in the sense that Ivory Soap is clean. 
That is ‘why lvory is used for so many purposes 
where, at first thought, ordinary soap seems 
good enough. 


IVORY SOAP 
994% PURE 


~~ Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port loory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; antl 
<<» _ Hamilton, Canada. va 
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HAVE before ae 

referred to the | 

apparent vague- 

ness and casual- 
ness of war on its 
present scarcely con- 
ceivable scale. 
When you are witha 
staff officer you see 
almost everything. 
I doubt not that cer- 
tain matters are 
hidden from you, but 
broadly you do see 
all that is to be seen. 
Into the mind of the 
general, which con- 
ceals the strategy 
that is to make his- 
tory, of course you 
cannot peer. The 
general is full of in- 
teresting talk about 
the past and about 
the present, but 
about the future he 
breathes no word. 
If he is near the 
center of the front 
he will tell you 
blandly, in answer to | 
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: - my after dawn until 
about six o'clock, 
when it stopped, 
only to recommence 
after a few minutes. 
I got up, and found 
that in addition to 
the hotel the whole 
town was shaking 
and throbbing \ 
regiment was pass 
ing through it in 
autobuses Fach 
autobus held about 
thirty men, and the 
vehicles rattled after 
one another at a dis 
tance of at most 
thirty yards. The 
autobuses were 
painted the color of 





battleships and were 
absolutely uniform, 
except that some had 
permanent and some 
only temporary 
roofs, and some had 
mica windows and 
some only holes in 
thesides. All carried 
the same number of 
—- -— : vate soldiers, and in all 





your question, that 
a great movement 
may not improbably 
be expected at the wings. If he is at either of the wings he will tell you blandly that a 
great movement may not improbably be expected at the center. You are not disappointed 
at his attitude, because you feel when putting them that such questions as yours deserve 
such answers as his; but you are assuredly disappointed at not being able to comprehend 
even the present—what is going on round you, under your eyes, deafening your ears. 

For example, I hear the sound of guns. I do not mean the general sound of guns, 
which is practically continuous round the horizon, but the particular sound of some 
specific group of guns. I ask about them. Sometimes even staff officers may hesitate 
before deciding whether they are enemy guns or French guns. As a rule, the civilian 
distinguishes an enemy shot by the sizzling, affrighting sound of the projectile as it rushes 
through the air toward him; whereas the French projectile, rushing away from him, is 
out of hearing before the noise of the gun’s explosion has left his ears. But I may be 
almost equidistant between a group of German and a group of French guns. 

When I have learnt what the guns are and their caliber, and perhaps even their 
approximate situation on the large-scale staff map, I am not much nearer the realization 
of them. Actually to find them might be half a day’s work, and when I have found them I 
have simply found several pieces of mechanism each hidden in a kind of hut, functioning 
quite privately and disconnectedly by the aid of a few perspiring men. The affair is not 
like shooting af anything. A polished missile is shoved into the gun. . . . A horrid 
bang; the missile has disappeared, has simply gone. Where it has gone, what it has done, 
nobody in the hut seems to care. There is a telephone close by; but only numbers and 
formulas and perhaps an occasional rebuke comes out of the telephone, in response to 
which the perspiring men make minute adjustments in the gun or in the next missile. 


AT FRONT BY WALTER HALE 


Warfare Witnessed in its Apparently Aimless Details 


F THE target I am absolutely ignorant, and so are the perspiring men. I am free to go 

forth and look for the target. It is pointed out te me. It may be a building or a group 
of buildings; it may be something else. At best it is nothing but a distant spot on a highly 
complex countryside. I see a faint puff of smoke, seemingly as harmless as a feather 
momentarily floating. And I think: Can any reasonable person expect that those men 
with that noisy contrivance in the inclosed hut away back shall plant a mass of metal 
into that far-off tiny red patch of masonry lost in the vast landscape? And, even if by 
chance they do, for what reason has that particular patch been selected? What influence 
could its destruction have on the mighty course of the struggle? Thus it is that 
war seems vague and casual, because a mere fragment of it defeats the imagination and 
the bits of even the fragment cannot be fitted together. Why, I have stood in the first-line 
trench itself and heard a fusillade all round me, and yet have seen nothing and understood 
nothing of the action! 

It is the same with the movements of troops. For example, I slept in a small town 
behind the front, and I was wakened up—not, as often, by an aéroplane but by a 
tremendous shaking and throbbing of the hotel. This went on for a long time, from just 


War Seems Vague and Casual, Because a Mere Fragment of it Defeats the Imagination 





the rifles were 
stacked in precisel 
the same fashion. When one autobus stopped all stopped, and the soldiers waved and 
smiled to girls at windows and in the street. The entire town had begun its day. No 
matter how early you rise in these towns, the town has always begun its day. 

The soldiers, in their pale blue uniforms, were young, lively, high-spirited, and very 
dusty; their mustaches, hair and ears were noticeably coated with dust. Evidently they 
had been traveling for hours. The autobuses kept appearing out of the sun-shot dust 
cloud at the end of the town and disappearing round the curve by the town hall 


Regiments Pass Like a Flight of Birds 


CCASIONALLY an officers’ automobile, or a car with a couple of nurses, would 

intervene momentarily; and then more and more and more autobuses, and still more 
The impression given is that theentire French Army is passing through the town. The rattl 
and the throbbing and the shaking get on my nerves. At last come two breakdown van 
and the procession is finished. I cannot believe that it is really finished; but it is, and the 
silence is incredible Well, I have seen only a couple of regiments go by. Out of 
the hundreds of regiments in the French Army, just two! But whence they had come 
what they had done, whither they were traveling, what they were intended to do— nobody 
could tell me. They had an air es casual and vague and aimless as a flight of birds acros 
a landscape. 

There were more picturesque pilgrimages than that. One of the most picturesque and 
touching spectacles I saw at the front was the march of a regiment of the line into another 
little country town on a very fine summer morning. First came the regimentai band 
The brass instruments were tarnished; the musicians had all sorts of paper packages 
tied to their knapsacks. Besides being musicians they were real soldiers in war-stained 
uniforms. They marched with an air of fatigue; but the tune they played was bright 
enough. Followed some cyclists, keeping pace with the marchers. Then an officer on a 
horse. Then companies of the regiment. The stocks of many of the rifles were wrapped 
in dirty rags. Every man carried all that was his in the campaign, including a pair of 
field glasses. Every man was piled up with impedimenta—broken, torn, soiled and 
cobbled impedimenta. And every man was very, very tired. A young officer on foot 
could scarcely walk. He moved in a kind of trance and each step was difficult. He may 
have been half asleep. 

At intervals a triangular sign was borne aloft—red, blue or some other tint. These 
signs indicated the positions of the different companies in the trenches— needless to sa) 
that the regiment had come during the night from a long spell of the trenches— but what 
trenches? Then came the gorgeous regimental colors; and every soldier in the street 
saluted them and every civilian raised his hat. 

I noticed more and more that the men were exhausted, were at the limit of their 
endurance. Then passed a group that was quite fresh, a Red Cross detachment! No 
doubt they had had very little to do. After them a few horses, gray and white; and then 
field kitchens and equipment carts. And then a machine gun on a horse’s back; others in 
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carts; pack mules with ammunition boxes; several mere 
machine-gun sections. And then more field kitchens. In 
one of these the next meal was actually preparing and 
team rose from under a great iron lid. On every cart 
was a spare wheel jor emergencies; the hub of every 
wheel was plaited round with straw; the harness was 
partly of leather and partly of rope ending in iron hooks. 

Later came 2a long Red Cross van, and after it another 
field kitchen encumbered with bags and raw meat and 
and through the interstices of the 
pile, creeping among bags and raw meat, steam gently 
mounted, for a meal was maturing in that perambulat- 
Lastly came a cart full of stretchers 
and field-hospital apparatus. 

The regiment, its music still faintly audible, had gone 
hy — self-contained, self-supporting. There was noshowi- 
ness of a review, but the normal functioning, the actual 
dailiness, of a line regiment as it lives strenuously in the 
midst of war. 

My desire was that the young officer in a trance 

hould find a good bed instantly. The whole thing was 

fine; it was pathetic; and, above all, it was mysterious. 
What was the part of that regiment in the gigantic 
tactics of Joffre? 

However, after a short experience at the front ene 
realizes that, though the conduct of the campaign may 
be mysterious, it is neither vague nor casual. I remem- 
her penetrating through a large factory intoasmall village 
which constituted one of the latest French conquests. An 
officer who had seen the spot just after it was taken, and 
before it was “‘organized,”’ described to me the appear- 
ance of the men, with their sunken eyes and blackened 

kins, on the day of victory. They were all very cheerful 

when I saw them, but how alert, how apprehensive, how 
watchful! I felt that I was in a place where anything 
might happen at any moment. 

The village and the factory were a maze of trenches, 
redoubts, caves, stairs up and stairs down. Machine 
guns, barbed wire, enfilading devices were all ready. 
When we climbed to an attic floor to look at the German 
positions, which were not fifty yards away, the comman- 
dant was in a fever until we came down, lest the Germans 
might spy us and shell his soldiers. He did not so much 
mind them shelling us, but he objected to them shell- 
ing his men. We came down the damaged stairs in safety. 

A way had been knocked longitudinally through a whole 
We went through this—it was a land of 
figures-and then it was whispered to us not to 
talk, for the Germans might hear! And we peered into 
mines and burrowed and crawled. We disappeared into 
long, subterranean passages and emerged among a lot of 
oldiers gayly eating as they stood. Close by was a group of 
men practicing with hand grenades made harmless for the 
occasion 

I followed the commandant round a corner and we gazed 
at I forget what. “Don’t stay here!” said the comman- 
dant. [moved away. A second after I had moved a bullet 
struck the wall where I had been standing. The entire 
atmosphere of the place, with its immanent sense of danger 
from an invisible enemy and fierce expectation of damaging 
that enemy, brought home to me the grand essential truth 
of the front--namely, that the antagonists are continually 
at grips, like wrestlers, and straining every muscle to 
obtain the slightest advantage. Casual would be the very 
last adjective to apply to those activities. 


trange oddments; 


ing kitchen also. 


row of cottages. 


watchful 


A Sheil-Torn Stretch of Road 


( NCE, after a roundabout tour on foot, one of the staff 
captains ordered an automobile to meet us at the end of 


a certain road. Part of this road was exposed to German 
artillery four or five miles off. No sooner had the car come 
down the road than we heard the fearsome sizzling of an 
approaching shell. We saw the shell burst before the sound 
of the sizzling had ceased. Then came the roar of the explo- 
sion. The shell was a 77-mm. high explosive. It fell out of 
nowhere on the road. The German artillery methodically 
searched the exposed portion of that road for about half an 
hour. The shells dropped on it or close by it at intervals of 
two minutes, and they were planted at even distances of 
about a hundred yards up and down the slope. I watched 
the operation from a dugout quite close by. It was an exact 
and rather terrifying operation. It showed that the invisi- 
ble Germans were letting nothing whatever go by; but it 
did seem to me to be a fine waste of ammunition and a very 
stupid application of a scientific ideal, for while shelling 
it the Germans must have noticed that there was nothing 
at all on the road. 

We naturally decided not to go up that road in the car 
but to skulk through a wood and meet the car in a place of 
safety. The car had sooner or later to go up the road, 
because there was no other road. The commandant who 
was with us was a very seasoned officer, and he regarded all 
military duties as absolute duties. The car must return 
along that road. Therefore let it go. 

The fact that it was a car serving solely for the con- 
venience of civilians did not influence him. It was a 
military car, driven by a soldier. 














ProT AT FRONT GY WALTER HALE 
A Hand-+Car Railway for Taking Ammunition to the 
Trenches and Carrying the Wounded 


“You may as well go at once,”’ he said to the chauffeur. 
“We will assist at your agony. What do you say?” 
he laughingly questioned a subordinate. 

“Ah! My commandant,” said the junior officer cau- 
tiously, “‘when it is a question of the service Po 

Weshould naturally have protested against the chauffeur 
adventuring on the shell-swept road for our convenience, 
but he was diplomatic enough to postpone the journey. 
After a time the shelling ceased and he passed in safety. 
He told us when we met him later for the drive home that 
there were five large holes in the road. 

On another occasion, when we were tramping through 
interminable communication trenches on a slope, a single 
rash exposure of two of our figures above the parapet of the 
trench drew down on us a bombardment of high explosive. 
For myself, I was completely exhausted by the excursion, 
which was nearing its end, and also I was faint from hun- 
ger; but immediately the horrible sizzling sound overhead 
and an explosion just in front made it plain to me that we 
were to suffer for a moment's indiscretion, I felt neither 
fatigue nor hunger. The searching shells fell nearer to us. 
We ranin couples, with a fair distance between each couple, 
according to instructions, along the rough, sinuous inequal- 
ities of the deep trench. After each visitation we had to 
lie still and count five, until all the fragments of shell had 
come to rest. 

At last a shell seemed to drop right on me. The earth 
shook under me. My eyes and nose were affected by the 
fumes of the explosion. But the shell had not dropped 
right on me; it had dropped a few yards to the left. A 
trench is a wonderful contrivance. Immediately afterward 
a friend picked up in the trench one of the warm shots of 
the charge. It was a many-faceted ball, beautifully made, 
and calculated to produce the maximum wound. This was 
the last shell to fall. We were safe. But we realized once 
again, and more profoundly, that there is nothing casual in 
the conduct of war. 

At no place was the continuously intense character of 
the struggle---like that of two leviathan wrestlers ever 
straining their hardest at grips—more effectually brought 
home to me than in the region known now familiarly to the 
whole world as Notre Dame de Lorette, from the little 
chapel that stood on one part of it. 

An exceedingly ugly little chapel it was, according to 
the picture post cards. There are thousands of widows and 
orphans, wearing black and regretting the past and trem- 
bling about the future, simply because the invaders had 
to be made to give up that religious edifice, which they 
had turned to other uses. 

The high, thickly wooded land behind the front was very 
elaborately organized for living either aboveground or 
underground, according to the circumstances of the day. 
To describe the organization would be impolitic. But it 
included every dodge. And the stores, entombed in safety, 
comprised all things. I remember, for example, stacks of 
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hundreds of lamp chimneys. Naught lacked to the com- 
pleteness of the scene of war. There were even prisoners 
I saw two young Germans under guard in a cabin. They 
said that they had got lost in the labyrinth of the trenches 
and taken a wrong turning. And I believe they had. 

One was a Red Cross man—probably a medical 
student before, with wine and song and boastings, he 
joined his Gott, his Kaiser and his comrades in the great 
mission of civilization across Belgium. He was dusty 
and tired, and he looked gloomily at the earthen floor of 
the cabin. Nevertheless, he had a good carriage and a 
passably intelligent face, and he was rather handsome. 
I sympathized with this youth, and I do not think that 
he was glad to be a prisoner. Some people can ge and 
stare at prisoners and wreak an idle curiosity on them. 
I cannot. A glance, rather surreptitious, and I must 
walk away. Their humiliation humiliates me, even be 
they Prussians of the most offensive variety. 


The Factory Boy’s Story 


LITTLE later we saw another prisoner being brought 

in. A miserable tuberculous youth with a nervous 
trick of the face, thin, very dirty, enfeebled, worn-out; 
his uniform torn, stained, bullet-pierced and threadbare. 

Somebody had given him a large hunk of bread, which 

he had put within the lining of his tunic; it bulged out 

in front like a paunch. An officer stopped fo question 

him, and while the cross-examination was proceeding a 

curio-hunting soldier came up behind and cut a button 

off the tunic. We learned that the lad was twenty-one 
years of age, and that he had been called up in December, 

1914. Before assisting in the conquest of France he was 

employed in a paper factory. He tried to exhibit gloom, 

but it was impossible for him quite to conceal his satis- 
faction in the fact that for him the fighting was over. 

The wretched boy had had just about enough of world 

dominion, and he was ready to let Hohenzollerns and 

Junkers finish up the enterprise as best they could with- 

out his aid. No doubt sume woman was his mother. It 

appeared to me that he could not live long and that the 
woman in question might never see him again. But 
every ideal must have its victims; and bereavement, 
which counts chief among the well-known advantageous 
moral disciplines of war, is, of course, good for a woman's 
soul. Besides, that woman would be convinced that her 
son died gloriously in defense of an attacked Fatherland 

When we had got clear of prisoners and of the innumer 
able tools of war, we came to something essential—namely, 
a map. This map, which was shown to us rather casually 
in the middle of a wood, was a very big map, and by means 
of different-colored chalks it displayed the ground taken 
from the Germans month by month. The yellow line 
showed the advance up to May; the blue line showed the 
farther advance up to June; and fresh marks in red showed 
graphically a further wresting, which had occurred only in 
the previous night. The blue line was like the mark of a 
tide on a chart; in certain places it had nearly surrounded 
a German position, and shortly the Germans would have 
to retire from that position or be cut off. Famous names 
abounded on that map—such as Souchez; Ablain St. 
Nazaire; St. Eloi; Fonds de Buval. Being on a very large 
scale, the map covered a comparatively small section of the 
front; but, so far as it went, it was a map to be gazed on 
with legitimate pride. 

The officers regarded it proudly. Eagerly they indicated 
where the main pressures were and where new pressures 
would come later. Their very muscles seemed to be strained 
in the ardor of their terrific intention to thrust out and 
destroy the invader. While admitting, as all the officers I 
met admitted, the great military qualities of the enemy, 
they held toward him a more definitely contemptuous atti- 
tude than I could discover elsewhere. “‘When the Boches 
attack us,” said one of them, “we drive them back to their 
trench and we take that trench. Thus we advance.” But, 
for them, there was Boche and Boche. It was the Bavarians 
whom they most respected. They deemed the Prussians 
markedly inferior as fighters to the Bavarians. The Prus- 
sians would not hold tirm when seriously menaced. The 
Prussians, in a word, would not “‘stick it.”” Such was the 
unanimous verdict here. 

Out beyond the wood, on the hillside, in the communica- 
tion trenches and other trenches, we were enabled to com- 
prehend the true significance of that phrase uttered so 
carelessly by newspaper readers— Notre Dame de Lorette. 
The whole of the ground was in heaps. There was no spot, 
literally, on which a shell had not burst. Vegetation was 
quite at anend. The shells seemed to have sterilized the 
earth. There was not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of any 
sort, not a root. Even the rankest weeds refused to sprout 
in the perfect desolation. And this was the incomparable 
soil of France. The trenches meandered for miles through 
the pitted brown slopes, and nothing could be seen from 
them but vast encumbrances of barbed wire— knotted metal 
heaped on the unyielding earth! 

The solitude of the communication trenches was appall- 
ing; and the continuous roar of the French seventy-fives 
over our heads did not alleviate it. In the other trenches, 








however, was much humanity, some of it sleeping in deep, 
ubscure retreats, but most of it acutely alive and interested 
in everything. A captain with a shabby uniform and a 
strong Southern accent told us how on March ninth he 
and his men had defended their trench in water up to the 
waist, and lumps of ice in it knocking against their bodies. 

“I was summoned to surrender,” he laughed. “I did not 
surrender. We had twenty killed and twenty-four with 
frostbitten feet as a result of that affair. Yes. Ninth 
March.” 

The ninth of March, 1915, obviously divided that offi- 
cer’s life into two parts, and not unnaturally! 

A little farther on, and another officer would lead us 
to a spot where we could get glimpses of the plain. What a 
plain! Pit-heads, superb vegetation and ruined villages 
tragic villages illustrating the glories and the transcendent 
common sense of war and invasion. That place over there 
is Souchez— familiar in all mouths from Arkansas to Mos- 
cow for six months past. What an object! Look at St. 
Eloi! Look at Angres! Look at Neuville St. Vaast! And 
look at Ablain St. Nazaire, the nearest of all! 

The village of Ablain St. Nazaire seems to consist now 
chiefly of exposed, blackened rafters; what is left of its 
church sticks up precisely like a little bleached bone. A 
vision horrible and incredible in the immense luxuriance of 
the plain! The French have got Ablain St. Nazaire. We 
may go to Ablain St. Nazaire ourselves if we will accept 
the risks of shelling. Soldiers were seriously wounded there 
on that very day, for we saw them being carried therefrom 
toward the motor ambulances and the hospital. 

After more walking of a very circuitous nature I noticed 
a few bricks in the monotonous expanse of dwarf earth 
mounds made by shells. 

“Hello!” I said. ‘Was there a cottage here?” 

No! What I had discovered was the illustrious chapel of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Then we were in a German trench which the French had 
taken and transformed into one of their own trenches by 
turning its face. It had a more massive air than the average 
French trench, and its cellarage, if I may use this civilian 
word, was deeper than that of any French trench. The 
officers said that often a German trench was taken before 
the men resting in those profound sleeping holes could get 
to the surface, and that, therefore, they only emerged in 
order to be killed or captured. 

After more heavy trudging we came to trenches aban- 
doned by the Germans and not employed by the French, 
as the front had moved far beyond them. The sides were 
dilapidated. Old shirts, bits of uniform, ends of straps, 
damaged field-glass cases, broken rifles, useless grenades lay 
all about. Here and there was a puddle of greenish water. 
Millions of flies, many of a sinister bright burnished green, 
were busily swarming. The forlornness of these trenches 
was heart-rending. It was the most dreadful thing I saw 
at the front, surpassing the forlornness of any destroyed 
village whatsoever. 

And at intervals in the ghastly residue of war rose a 
smell unlike any other smell. . . A leg could be seen 
sticking out of the side of the trench. We smelt a number 
of these smells and saw a number of these legs. Each leg 
was a fine leg, well clad, and superbly shod in almost new 
boots, with nail-protected soles. Each leg was a human leg 
attached to a human body. Two strokes of the pick, and 
the corpses might have been excavated and decently 
interred. But not one had been touched. Buried in fren- 
zied haste by amateur imperiled gravediggers, with a mil- 
itary purpose, these dead men lay amid the scrapheap, the 
cesspit, the infernal squalor, which once had been a neat, 
clean, scientific German earthwork, and which still earlier 
had been a fair countryside. The French had more urgent 
jobs on hand than the sepulture of these victims of a caste 
and an ambition. With alacrity we left them to get forward 
to the alert, straining life of war. 
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Money-Making Ideas 


MAN in England has been very successful in cre 

ating what he calls a Town-Planning Estate, which, 
it seems to me, could be copied by active young men in 
almost any community. Unlike most real-estate develop- 
ment plans promoted in this country this English scheme 
involves the expenditure of little money on roads and other 
general improvements. 

As those who have studied the 
the great expense of real-estate promotions is in the 
preparation of roadways and general improvements, For 
instance, if a reader should buy a lot in a new, ready-made 
suburb of New York and follow up the use made of the 
money he paid for the land, he would find that only about 
twenty per cent of his purchase price went toward the pay- 
ment for the land; but forty per cent was devoted to the 
building of roads and otherimprovements; and the remain- 
ing forty per cent to selling expenses and profits 

My English friends, instead of taking a hundred-acre 
tract of land, have purchased strips along highways already 
made, which at once gave them the advantage of good 
roads, water and light. Next they refused to sell any of 
the land except with the understanding that houses should 
be built by the purchasers, in accordance with certain 
approved, harmonious plans. 

At first thought this seems rather arbitrary; but, as the 
purchasers had an opportunity to select their plans when 
they selected their lots, it really was a saving in expense for 
the buyers, as well as a great aid in the attractive develop- 
ment of the entire section. 

Another part of this operation permitted the building of 
duplicate houses on the same plans, thereby saving con- 
siderable money, and yet having no two houses alike on the 
same street. 

For instance, they started by buying ten tracts of land 
bordering different streets in the suburbs of two near-by 
English manufacturing cities, or five tracts in each. This 
land lay along outlying streets, and plans were drawn for 
the constructing of one hundred houses, as the land was 
cut up into one hundred large lots. 

Instead of having architects make one hundred designs, 
however, they were limited to ten, each being a prize design 
for the most attractive and useful house procurable for a 
certain sum of money, the sums varying from thirty-five 
hundred to seventy-five hundred dollars. Contracts were 
then let for the construction of ten duplicate houses; but, 
instead of all these being built on one street there was only 
one of a kind on each. 

My friend states that at the present time they have 
three or four houses built on each street, the arrangement 
being such that ten duplicates are built at a time. When 
the one hundred houses are completed there will be no 
duplicates on any street, as each street will have ten houses 
of different designs, but arranged harmoniously, so as to 
make a very attractive unit. 

An interesting feature was that, immediately after the 
purchase of the land and the designing of the plans, the 
locations of the houses were staked out and vines, shrub 
bery and trees were started, preparatory to the building of 
houses two or three years after. The result is, these men 
have not been obliged to invest much money at any one 
time, but have started a group of houses after the previous 
group was sold, which required the investment of only a 
small capital. 

Besides, when the time comes to erect a new group of 
houses vines will be growing, trees flourishing and the 
grounds exceedingly attractive. These men claim that 
often it is the grounds which sell a place. If a lot has full- 
grown shrubbery and healthy, growing trees people will 
often purchase when they would not consider buying the 
same house if the surroundings were bare and unattractive. 
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I think the same claim has been found 
this country, though our real-estate promoters 
haps spent more on paint than on vines and shrubbery 
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There is another feature of this 
scheme that appeals to me promoters are 
not putting all their eggs into one basket. Not only are 
they building on ten different tracts, but in two different 
suburbs. The proper distribution of risks is one of the most 
important features of investment. 
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READER of THe SATURDAY EVENING Post recent 
4 4 came to consult me about a plan he has for combining 
two or three local express companies operating between |} 
city and an adjoining town. He finds that eact 
three companies drive wagons back and forth over the same 


day these 


highway, and that each maintains a separate office in the 
large city and also in the adjoining town. Not only this, 
but each company has independent stables and variou 


other needless duplications 

Before the parcel-post law came into force, all these 
expressmen were making a good profit, especially with the 
aid of the department stores in the large city, as those con 
cerns delivered goods without charge within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. One of these express companies had 
been in operation about forty years and another nearly 
twenty years. One of the lines was operated by a smal! 
corporation and the other two by individuals, though in 
one case the actual owner recently died and the business 
is now carried on by his estate. 

The parcel post, however, has cut into the business of ail 
three concerns; and, instead of being haughty and inde- 
pendent, as was the case a few years ago, they are now in 
a very humble frame of mind. Five years ago each would 
demanded from ten thousand to twenty 
dollars for his good will; but now they are willing to sell 
for the actual value of their wagons, horses and other equip 
Considering there are something like thirty thou 
sand of these small express companies throughout th 
country, it seems as though similar conditions mi 
in nearly every community. 

The plan in the mind of the young man who came 
is to form a new corporation, with forty thousand dollar 
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preferred stock and ten thousand dollars in commen 
stock, The three express companies are appraised at about 
forty thousand dollars, and his idea is to sell twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of the preferred stock for cash. This 


cash and the balance of the preferred stock he proposes to 
use in paying for the properties at their appraised value 
Thus, each owner will obtain one-half cash and one-half 
preferred stock for his interest. The common stock will b 
given to the young man as his profit for putting through 
the consolidation. 

Though the common stock represent fifth of 
the voting power, it will be noticed that the owners, who 
will hold forty per cent of the stock, and the investors, 
who purchase the other forty per cent, will need some of 
the stock belonging to the young man in order to control 
the company. Moreover, he tells me he has bought a few 
shares from both owners and investors, which wiil put 
in a still stronger position in case of a deadlock. 


only one 


him 

The long and short of this is, the young man, with an 
investment of less than one thousand dollars, has 
dated and secured control of the entire express busine 
between two growing Western communities and the only 
capital required was twenty thousand dollars, secured by 
the sale of part of the preferred stock. As this st 
easily sold among the large customers of the company 
who felt interested in having a hand in the management 
there was no difficulty on that score. 

With or without the parcel post, someone must do the 
express business in this country. Of course it may be taken 
over by the Government or by the railroads; but in either 
case it must exist and be operated in some form. 
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Whence They Had Come, What They Had Done, Whither They Were Traveling —Nobody Could Tell Me 
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He Argues a Case With Cappy Ricks=By Peter B. Kyne 


“4APPY RICKS sat at breakfast, tapping 
tc meditatively on the apex of a boiled egg, 

when his daughter and the sole heir to 
his lumber and ships swished into the room, 
saluted her interesting parent by depositing 
a light kiss on his bald and ingenuous head, 
and took her place at the table. 

Florence Rieks was a radiant vision in a 
filmy pink breakfast gown and cap, and as 
she smiled perkily at Cappy he returned her 
bright look with one a trifle sad and 
yearning 

“Florence, my love,” said Cappy 
gently, “have you, by any chance, 
talked with that big, two-fisted 
sailor of yours within the past twelve 
hours?” 

She shook her head negatively, 
tilting her nose and pursing her lips 
in an adorable grimace of disap- 
proval, 

“Since Matt Peasley has been 
master of that tug I see him only 
when his owners cannot find some- 
thing more important for him to do. 

Why do you pop that question at 
me so suddenly? Did you want to 
see him about something?” 

“No. I saw him yesterday fore- 
noon, and we went into a clinch and 
fought each other all over my private 
office. Matt got the decision. I 
thought he might have called you 
up to discuss with you his plans for 
the future. When he left me yester- 
day he was on his way back to the 
office of the Red Stack Tugboat 
Company to tell the port captain 
he could stick some other skipper on the tug Sea Fox.” 

Florence clapped her hands ecstatically. “Oh, goody, 
goody!” she cried. 

“Well, it might be worse.” 

“Why is he resigning? To go to work for you, as I 
wanted him to do six months ago?” 

“Weil, I'll tell you, Florry,”’ Cappy began. “I know 
you're going to be disappointed, but the fact of the matter 
is we've just got to let that boy paddle his own canoe— 
though, to hear him talk, he’s going to operate his own line 
of steamers! Matt doesn’t think in canoes when the 
subject of the merchant marine is up for discussion any 
more than I think in cent pieces when I’m wrestling with a 
banker for a loan. He has resigned from the tug Sea Fox 
to go into business for himself!” 

“Buthow can he? Hehasn’t any money, yousilly man!” 

“Oh, yes, he has. I gave him twenty thousand dollars 
yesterday. He had that much credit on the Blue Star 
books from his share of the recharter of the steamer Uni- 
corn nearly two years ago.” 

“But I thought you weren’t going to give him any of 
that money,”’ Florence protested. 

“I thought so too,” Cappy answered dryly; “but the 
scoundrel put up a job on me and squeezed the money out 
of me. It appears that the night before last our barkentine 
Retriever, fully loaded, found herself, when the fog lifted, in 
under the lee of Point Reyes and uncomfortably close to 
shore. She was drifting round there in a dead calm; so the 
lookout at Point Reyes, wishing to be neighborly, tele- 
phoned in to the Red Stack people—and they sent out Matt 
Peaslvy in the Sea Fox on the chance of picking up the tow. 

“Well, Florry, he opened up negotiations with Captain 
Murphy of the Retriever by naming a price four times 
what the job was worth. Naturally Murphy rejected the 
offer, and all night long Matt kept backing the stern of the 
Sea Fox up against the side of the Retriever ostensibly to 
dicker with Murphy, but in reality to kick the ship ashore 
with the quick water from his tug’s propeller. He’d just 
back up close for an argument, then give his tug full speed 
ahead. Oh, Florry, it was damnable! He pecked away at 
her all that still night, and the flood tide helped him, until 
he had the Retriever close inshore, when Murphy got 
frightened and was willing to pay an outrageous price— 
whereupon Matt withdrew the offer and refused to dicker. 
He said the vessel was in great peril and if he towed her to 
safety now the courts would have to settle it; and, with 
that, the scoundrel hopped aboard the Retriever and made 
Murphy sign a paper admitting that his vessel was in dire 
distress and extreme peril—as a matter of fact, she was in 
the breakers at the time and would have been a wreck in 
five minutes—-and then, with that deadly document in his 
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“Mace Has Committed Suicide and 
There's the Very Devil to Pay!’’ 


possession, Matt bent his hawser round the Retriever’s 
bitts and towed her into port. 

“Of course his tug’s services constituted salvage and not 
towage. Matt had the goods on me; and to avoid a law- 
suit where I couldn’t win, and where I'd be stuck for heavy 
salvage, I gave Matt twenty thousand dollars that was 
coming to him personally. Then he laughed and told me 
what he’d done, tore up his documentary evidence and 
reported a mere towage job to the tugboat people. Believe 
me, Florry, he handed me one below the belt—and I was 
out!” 

Florence was gifted with the same lovable sense of humor 
that distinguished her father; and, somewhat to his annoy- 
ance, she laughed long and heartily at this tale of how her 
fiancé had vanquished him. 

“And then what?” she queried with childish insou- 
ciance. 

“Why, then he made friends with Skinner and, to my 
complete amazement, surrendered without firing a shot. 
He said he’d be my port captain now; whereas six months 
ago he said it was against his religion to work for a relative, 
and that he wanted to go into business for himself. And 
only the day before he’d reiterated those sentiments.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Florry, much relieved. 

“Wait!” said Cappy dramatically. ‘“‘ Don’t cheer yet. 
I’ve upset your apple cart, my dear. I rejected the young 
man’s proposition and condemned him to a business of his 
own.” 

“But you wanted him for your port captain, daddy dear. 
You wanted him the very worst way.” 

“And that’s just how I got him, Florry. I don’t want 
any man whose heart is not in his job, and a business man 
should never surrender for sentimental reasons. You can- 
not mix sentiment and business, daughter; if you do you'll 
get chaos. Matt Peasley surrendered to me—not because 
he wanted to, but to please you. You've been picking on 
him rather hard lately, haven’t you?” 

Florry admitted it. 

“T knew it,”’ Cappy declared, “I knew it—and that’s 
why I exercised the veto on you, Florry.”’ 

Florry’s eyes drooped, and in the corners of them her 
father thought he detected a glint of tears; whereupon he 
attacked his egg vigorously. After a brief silence he said: 

“Of course that means a slight delay in your plans for a 
June wedding ——”’ 

A tear crept through Florry’s ldng lashes and dropped 
unheeded into her grapefruit. Cappy saw it drop, but 
resolved to be cruel and ignore it. 

“The infernal schemer couldn’t resist the temptation to 
take a fall out of your old man, Florry; so naturally I had 
to take a fall out of him; though, at that, I have my doubts 
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whether I succeeded. I think I played into 
his hand; and now I’m telling you about it 
to save him the trouble and grief of an ex- 
planation he couldn’t make and which you 
wouldn’t understand—from him. Some day 
my affairs will all be yours, Florry—yours 
and Matt’s; and he’ll have to manage them 
for you. To manage them well, he 
must have experience; hence, I de- 
cided, in about two flips of a hum- 
ming bird’s tail, that it would be a 
mighty good thing for you and Matt 
if I forced him into business for 
himself and, as I informed him, let 
him pay for that experience with his 
own money; for that is the only 
kind of money that will buy him any 
experience worth while. No young 
man ever learned a great deal when 
some sentimental old fool footed the 
bill for his tuition fees in the college 
of hard knocks.” 

“Poor Matt!” Florry sobbed. 
“He hasn’t—had anything—except 
hard knocks since he was— fourteen 
years—old.” 

“Yes,” shrilled Cappy; “and just 
look at the difference between him 
and these la-di-da boys that never 
had any hard knocks! Hard knocks! 
Why, hard knocks keep that devilish 
fellow in condition!” 

“But I’d planned—we didn’t 
want to have too long an—engage- 
ment ——” 

*“T’ll guarantee you, little daugh- 
ter, you will not have to wait longer 
than six months. Please wait—for 

my sake.”’ And Cappy rose, made his way round the break- 
fast table and placed his old arms about the light and joy of 
his existence. “‘So,so, now!” hesoothed. ‘Don’t you cry, 
honey, until you hear what the old man has to say. Why, 
haven’t I always given my little daughter everything she 
wanted? You wanted that big sailor, Florry; I saw he 
wanted you; and he looked awful good to me. I knew he 
was a man, every inch of him; he was our kind of people 
and he knew ships and loved them, and so [I wanted him 
for you. What if he was a big hunks of a sailor with hardly 
enough money saved up to buy you half a dozen party 
dresses? None of the Ricks tribe was ever born or bred in 
the purple—and I have money enough for all practical 
purposes. So I went after him for you, Florry, and you're 
going to get him; so don’t cry about it.” 

“Life is so filled with disappointments,” Florry sobbed, 
notwithstanding this was the first she had ever known. 

Cappy smiled a still small smile as he bent over her. 

“Fiddlesticks!” he replied. ‘‘Only the day before yes- 
terday Matt told me he didn’t want to work for me; that 
he didn’t want a relative handing him any favors; and that 
he wasn’t marrying you to ease himself into a soft job for 
life. He said he wanted to make the fight himself. And do 
you know, Florry, if he had been my own boy I couldn't 
have been prouder of him than when he told me that! 
When old What-you-may-call-him in Shakspere’s play said: 
‘Let me have men about me that are fat,’ it showed how 
blamed little Shakspere knew about men. He should have 
said: ‘Let me have men about me who are long and tough, 
and fairly thick in the middle; let me have scrappy boys 
about me with backbone!’ 

“Well, in a way, Florry, I was disappointed, and per- 
haps, in the heat of the moment, I showed it, as I have a 
habit of doing; but after Matt had left the office, and I got 
to thinking it over, away down low I was proud of him. 
Consequently when he reversed his decision yesterday | 
knew why, for I lived twenty-five happy years with your 
mother. But a woman’s love is selfish sometimes, and | 
knew that Matt had surrendered, not to me, but to you; 
though he came across like a sport, he didn’t want to, for 
you'd roweled him and roped him with your love, my dear 
and, though you do not know it, that’s a terrible thing to 
do to a free-running colt like Matt Peasley. He has his 
code, and it’s a bully code; and I don’t want you to tie 
knots in it, Florry. Won't you be as spunky and indepen- 
dent as he is, and give him his head for six months more? 
He'll probably call sometime to-day, or ring up, to tell you 
how I kicked holes in the program; and when he does I 
want you to smile and tell him you're glad of it, and suggest 
a postponement of the wedding until he has demonstrated 
to me that he is a business man.” 
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Florence looked up and bravely smiled a forgiving smile 
through her tears. 

“You're a dreadful Buttinsky, Daddy Ricks!” she 
protested. 

He kissed her hungrily. 

“Oh, I’m a devil in my own home town!” he replied, and 
trotted back to his neglected breakfast. “‘If Matt hasn't 
made good as a business man within six months, or has lost 
his bank roll—and I intend to see to it that he does lose it, 
if I ever get a hack at him—we’ll pull off this wedding 
anyhow. I guess there’s room enough in this house for 
three.” 

At nine o’clock Cappy Ricks, with a liit in his heart, 
drove down to his office behind his team of high-stepping 
bays. At the corner of California and Drumm Streets he 
saw Matt Peasley and hailed him. The latter came to the 
carriage door and looked in. 

“It’s all right, Matt,’’ Cappy said with a cunning wink. 
“T’ve fixed Florry’s clock for her. There won’t be the 
slightest trouble.” 

Matt Peasley wrung his hand gratefully. 

“T quit the Sea Fox last night,”’ he announced. 

“Going into business this morning, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What line?” 

“Ship, freight and marine insurance broker.” 

“Well, that’s a line that will keep you hustling for your 
wheatcakes until you get well acquainted. However, just 
to give you a shove in the right direction, you might scout 
round the market and see whether you can dig up a cargo 
for our steamer Tillicum. Usual commission of two and a 
half per cent.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ricks. I ought to be able to scare up 
something in the way of a foreign lumber cargo for her.” 

“We've tried and failed. Moreover, her fuel-oil tankage 
isn’t sufficient to take her too far foreign and back; added 
to which she is under American registry, employing Amer- 
ican seamen, and I'd rather lay her up than put a coolie 
crew aboard and compete with the British tramps, with 
their lascars and Chinamen, at six and seven dollars a month. 
We've been running her in our own trade; but the lumber 
market is very dull and she has but one more cargo in 
sight; after that is freighted, unless we can find outside 
business for her, she’ll have to lay up in Oakland Creek until 
the Panama Canal opens—when, of course, we can load 
her for the Atlanticseaboard. She carries nearly two million 
feet, and that’s what makes it so hard for us to keep her 
busy coastwise.” 

“How about some Mexican or Central American busi- 
ness—general cargo?”’ Matt suggested. 

“Pretty hard stuff to get. The Pacific Mail has most of 
the Central American business; and, owing to the political 
situation in Mexico, that trade is practically killed. Every 
vessel that gets in there has trouble with one faction or the 
other; they’re liable to confiscate, and then we’d have to 
call on the navy to get our ship back for us.” 

“T’ll look round for a grain charter to Honolulu and 
return with sugar or general cargo.” 

“We might do that,”” Cappy suggested, bright- 
ening. “Good luck to you, Matt—and don’t be 
a stranger.” 

um 
YOUTH thrust a wary nose into Cappy Ricks’ 
private office and announced that Captain 
Matt Peasley was in the offing 
and desirous of admittance. 

“Show him in,” Cappy or- 
dered, and Matt entered. 

“Well, young man,” said 
Cappy briskly, “‘sit down and 
tell me of your adventures dur- 
ing your first week as a busi- 
ness man. Of course I hear 
from Florry that you have 
opened a dink of an office some- 
where—got desk space with 
the Alaskan Codfish Corpora- 
tion, haven’t you, with the use 
of their telephone and stenog- 
rapher?”’ 

“Yes, sir. The manager, 
Slade, is a native of Thomas- 
ton—never knew anything but 
fish all his life; and, inasmuch 
as I was raised on the Grand 
Banks, I got in the habit of 
drifting round there occasion- 
ally, and Slade offered me the 
privilege of making it my 
headquarters. Ten dollars a 
month—cheap enough.” 

“Yes, considering the aroma 
of codfish that goes with it, 
free-gratis,” Cappy admitted 
dryly; “but then I suppose 
that’s what attracted you in 
the first place. But have you 
done any real business, Matt?” 
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“Well, I've arranged with several good old-line insur 
ance companies to accept any marine-insurance business 
I may bring in, though I haven't sold any yet; neither 
have I been able to find a load for your Tillicum. By the 
way, you have a little old three-legged schooner laid up in 
Oakland Creek.” 

“I have three of them—more’s the pity!"’ Cappy re- 
plied—‘‘the Ethel Ricks, the Nukahiva and the Harpoon 
Which one do you mean?” 

“The Ethel Ricks. She’s the only one I examined closely 
Would you consider selling her?” 

“Ah,” said Cappy, “I perceive. Your friend Slade 
wants her for a codfisher, eh?" 

“*That’s all she’s good for now, Mr. Ricks. She has had 
her day in the lumber trade; the steam schooners have 
relegated her to a final resting place in the ooze of Oakland 
Creek; her class of windjammers is a thing of the past for 
general cargo. She’s been laid up in the creek now for three 
years. True, her bottom is coppered and you dry-dock her 
every year; but that’s an expense. And then you must 
consider taxes and depreciation, and sooner or later, if she 
lies in the mud long enough, the Teredo will eat her up; so 
it occurred to me that you might be glad to sell. She was 
built in 1883, but she was built to last x 

“Never built a cheap ship in my life and never ran ‘em 
cheap,” Cappy challenged proudly. “‘The Ethel Ricks is 
in the discard, but she’s as sound a little packet as you'll 
find anywhere. She’s had the best of care. The same is 
true of the Harpoon and the Nukahiva.” 

“What do you want for her?” 

“Four thousand dollars,” Cappy answered promptly. 

‘I was offered the Dandelion for three thousand; she’s 
ten years younger than the Ethel Ricks and in very good 
condition. Sorry, but I guess you'll have to keep the Ethel 
and let me tell you, the longer you keep her the less she’s 
worth. However, I guess she doesn’t owe you anything.” 

“No; she paid for herself twice,”’ Cappy admitted. 

“Then if you get three thousand for her it’s like finding 
the money and losing a worry.” 

“Sold!” said Cappy. 

“T didn’t say I'd buy,”” Matt warned him 
you want for the Harpoon and the Nukahiva? 

“They’re all sister ships. Three thousand eac! 

“IT am empowered to make you an offer of twenty-seven 
hundred and fifty dollars each for the three!"” Matt shot 
at him. 

““Net? The three of them?” Cappy was all attention 
now; for selling schooners in lots of three was decidedly 
new and interesting. 

“Hardly! Five per cent tome. Remember I’m a ship, 
freight and marine insurance broker, and I'm not working 
for my health. Why, I haven't even suggested any other 
vessels to my clients—and, by the way, they are not codfish 
people either. I knew you'd want to get rid of these little 
hookers, so I’m giving you first crack at the bargain.” 

“Who wants them?”’’ Cappy demanded craftily. 

“If 1 told you that you’d do me the way you did that 
Seattle broker who tried to put through the charter of the 
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Lion and the Unicorr When you knew who his clients 
were you were in position to defy him—and you di 
“No offense,’ Cappy retorted innocently Don’t be 


so touchy! Is thisa cash proposition, Matt 

‘In the hand.” 

‘I accept.” 

“Then give me a written option,” Matt warned hin 
‘No more word-of-mouth business for me with y 

Cappy laughed; and, calling in a stenographer, he dic 
tated the optior 

‘“*Now, then, Matt,” he said as he signed the’option five 
minutes later and handed it to Matt, “who shall we make 
out the bills of sale to?” 

‘To the Pacific Shipping Company. When you're ready 
telephone me and I'll bring the check round.” 

“Go get your check now,” Cappy ordered. “Skinner 
will have the bills of sale ready by the time you return. 
And I do wish to heaven,”’ he added, “that you had called 
round with this proposition four days ago. I've just had 
those three schooners dry-docked, cleaned and painted,” 

““Which is the very reason why I didn’t call round until 
to-day, Mr. Ricks. You can afford that dry-dock bill so 
much better than—er--the Pacific Shipping Company.” 

He left, laughing, and proceeded to the office of the 
Pacific Shipping Company, where he procured a check for 
eighty-two hundred and fifty dollars and returned to the 
Blue Star Navigation Company’s office. Mr. Skinner, the 
efficient general manager, had in the meantime prepared 
proper bills of sale; a notary, with offices in the building, had 
been called in to attest the signatures of Cappy Ricks and 
Mr. Hankins, president and secretary respectively of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company; and when Cappy Ricks 
handed over the bills of sale to Matt Peasley, together with 
the Blue Star check for four hundred and twelve dollars 
and fifty cents—Matt’s commission—the latter handed 
him the certified check of the Pacific Shipping Company. 

“Who is the Pacific Shipping Company, Matt?” Cappy 
queried. “I never heard of them before.” 

“It’s a new company, sir,” Matt replied; and, gathering 
up his bills of sale and the check for his commission, he fled 
precipitately, leaving Cappy Ricks to adjust his spectacles 
and examine the check. It was signed: “ Pacific Shipping 
Company, by Matthew Peasley, President 

For a long time Cappy Ricks sat staring at that check 
Finally he looked up and saw Mr. Skinner gazing at him 
He held out the check and tapped Matt Peasley’s signature 

“Get on to that, Skinner, my boy,” he said; “get on to 
that! Matt’s gone into the shipping business, and he’ 
making a humble start with three little old antiquated 
schooners, for which he has paid me more than eight thou- 
sand dollars. Now he will go broke!” 

“‘I do not agree with you, Mr. Ricks," Mr. Skinner replied 
dryly; “for I notice he didn’t forget to stick us four hundred 
and twelve dollars and fifty cents for the privilege of selling 
him those threeschooners! This is the first time I ever heard 
of anybody's paying the purchaser a commission!” 

“The infernal scoundrel!”’ Cappy shrilled angrily, for 
Mr. Skinner’s assertion carried the hint that Cappy had 

been outgeneraled. ‘The Yankee thief!—acting as 
broker for a company in which he owns all the cap 
ital stock! In business a week and he’s made over 
four hundred dollars already, neat and nice, and as 
clean as a hound’s tooth! Can you beat it?” 

“It’s better than being a port captain for the 
Blue Star Navigation Company at three hundred a 
month,’ Mr. Skinner suggested wistfully. 

He had worked for a salary 
all his days, and after passing 
the thirty mark he had lost the 
courage to leap into the com- 
mercial fray and be his own 
man. He wished he might 
have been endowed at birth 
with a modicum of Matt 
Peasley’s courage and reckless 
disregard of consequences 

It was nearly ten weeks be 
fore Cappy Ricks laid eyes on 
Matt Peasley again. Inqui 
from Florry elicited the infor 
mation that Matt had gone to 
Mexico as skipper of his own 
schooner, the Harpoon, bound 





on some mysterious busines 

“He’s taken the old Har 
poon down there to stick a 
Mexican—I'll bet a hat or 
that!” Cappy reflected. “I'll 
bet he'll havea tale to tell when 
he gets back.” 


Came a day when Matt, 
looking healthy and happy 
dropped in for a social call 

“Well, young man,” Cappy 
greeted him, “give an account 
of yourself. How do you find 
business?” 
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“The finest game in the world,”’ Matt replied heartily. 
“T had the Ethel Ricks snaked out of the creek and hauled 
out on the marine railway, where I bossed a gang of riggers 
and sailmakers for a week, getting her gear in shape whileshe 
was having a gas engine and tanks for the distillate installed. 
Then I gave her a dab of paint here and there, sweetened 
her up, and scold her to Slade, of the Alaska Codfishing 
Corporation, at a net profit of fifteen hundred dollars over 
her total cost tome. Nearly two thousand dollars for my 
first month in business. Not so bad, eh?” 

“You'll do better after a while,”” Cappy remarked dryly. 
“I hear you've been to Mexico. How about it, boy? 
Speak up.” 

“I took the Harpoon down myself, and hired a skipper 
to take the Nukahiva. Before doing so, however, I over- 
hauled their gear and installed gas engines in them also 
only I'd learned something by this time. I bought second- 
hand engines, rebuilt, but with a guaranty, and they cost 
me a thousand dollars less than new engines. In conversa- 
tion with Captain Kirk, of the steamer San Blas, I had 
heard that a company in Guaymas was thinking of buying 
a couple of little coasting schooners, putting gas engines in 
them, and adding these craft to their fleet running out of 
Guaymas to Mazatlan, Topolobampo, and way ports. Sol 
went down, put my schooners under the Mexican flag, and 
started opposition. The old-established company went to 
the local military commander and tried to get him to 
commandeer my vessels for the use of the government, 
which pays in depreciated shinplasters that may be worth 
something some day a hundred years from now.” 

“Whew-w-w!”’ Cappy whistled. ‘“‘That was a narrow 
squeak, Matt. How did you dodge it?” 

“I had the local military commander on my pay roll, 
with good American gold, before I ever started anything. 
I knew he'd come to shake me down; so I anticipated him 
and made a monthly donation to the cause of liberty. I do 
not know for certain, but I imagine he went south with it 
himself, though I do not begrudge him the amount I gave 
him. I only paid him for one month anyhow. By that 
time I had an offer to sell out; and I did, reluctantly, but 
for real money and at a much better figure than if I had 
not made it an object for them to buy me out. I got out 
with a net profit of seventy-four hundred and fifty dollars 
on the two schooners. Not so bad, eh, Mr. Ricks? Over 
nine thousand dollars in less than three months! Of course 
I realize I could not have made that much if I hadn't had 
the funds with which to speculate.” 

Cappy nodded. Words were beyond him for the time 
being. Finally he said: 

“* Matt, that was pure gambling, though you think it was 
a speculation. It was mighty poor business, even if you 
did emerge with a fancy profit. You might have been 
cleaned out.” 

“Yes; and if the hare hadn’t stopped to take a nap the 
tortoise would not have won the race,” Matt replied. “So 
far as I can see, all business is a gamble and every invest- 
ment is a bet; hence, a good business man is a good 
gambler.” 

Cappy Ricks sighed. 

“There is a special providence,” he said, “that looks 
after fools, drunken men and sailors.” 


mi 
APTAIN MATT PEASLEY’S first act after consum- 
mating his first successful deal was to purchase for the 
Pacific Shipping Company a membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, on the floor of which he knew he would meet 
daily all the shipping men of San Francisco, and thus be 
enabled to keep in touch with trade conditions. 

He had heen a member less than a week when the wis- 
dom of spending five hundred dollars for his membership 
was made delightfully apparent. While he stood watching 
the secretary chalk on the blackboard the record of the 
latest arrivals and departures, he heard a man behind him 
speaking: 

**Heyfuss, I'm in the market to charter another freighter 
for the Panamarun. You might look round and see whether 
you can line something up for us. I'd like about a two- 
thousand-ton boat; and we could charter her for a year.” 

“There's only one vessel available,” the man addressed 
as Heyfuss answered; “and that’s the Tillicum. Cappy 
Ricks has her laid up in Oakland Creek “ 

Matt moved away and approached a clerk at the desk. 

“That dark-haired man with the thick glasses, talking 
with Mr. Heyfuss,”’ he said— ‘who is he?” 

‘That is Mr. John Rossiter, manager of R. W. Mace & 
Company,” the clerk answered. “They operate a line of 
sailing vessels foreign and half a dozen steamers to South 
American ports.” 

Matt thanked him, entered a telephone booth and, on 
consulting the telephone directory, discovered that J. O. 
Heyfuss was a broker. 

“I'll have to step lively to beat Heyfuss to it,” he solilo- 
quized, and forthwith hastened down to the office of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company. 

“Well, young man!” Cappy greeted him genially. 
“How about you?” 


“Never mind me. How about the Tillicum?” 


“Laid up in Oakland Creek waiting for better times.” 

“I think I can give her some business. Would you 
charter her to the Pacific Shipping Company?” 

“Well,” Cappy replied, “I might be induced to take a 
chance in these hard times. How much money have you 
in bank to-day?” 

“In a pinch I could lay my hands on thirty thousand, 
cash.” 

“Well,” said Cappy thoughtfully, “‘that little roll, plus 
an established credit and a reputation for business experi- 
ence, might carry you far with some people— but not with 
me. You're not a safe bet—yet; but we can make it safe.” 

“How?” 

“You can pay the charter money in advance,’’ Cappy 
answered smilingly. 

“TI have decided not to do any more gambling, Mr. 
Ricks. Hereafter, as near as such a thing may be humanly 
possible, I’m going to play a sure thing. Therefore, all 
things being equal, if I can guarantee you your price for 
the steamer, on a year’s charter, you do not care what I do 
with the vessel, provided I do not injure her?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, in order to play safe and protect you, 
suppose I charter her from you, contingent on my ability 
to recharter her to some responsible shipping firm. Under 
those conditions would you exact the charter money in 
advance? You know very well that when I collect my 
money from the charterers you'll get yours right away.” 

“Without question, Matt; but sometimes a fellow can- 
not collect his money from the charterers, and then the 
owner has to wait. I’m taking no chances to speak of on 
you, Matthew, my son; but for the sake of making it a 
sporting proposition I'll talk business on the basis of fifty per 
cent of the charter money, payable monthly in advance.” 

“That's cold-blooded, but I can stand it. What is the 
Tillicum going to cost me a day?”’ 

“What kind of charter do you want—government form 
or bare boat?” 

“You might give me an option with a price based on 
each form. I haven’t the slightest idea what form my 
prospective victim prefers, though I prefer a bare-boat 
charter. I will close with you on whatever basis he prefers, 
if that is satisfactory.” 

“I'll make many concessions to get that vessel out of the 
mud and to sea, and paying a reasonable rate on the money 
invested in her. I hate to keep a good skipper and a good 
chief engineer on the beach, and I want them to begin 
drawing their salaries again.”’ 

Cappy reached into his desk and produced a little loose- 
leaf memorandum book, and from certain figures therein 
contained he commenced to figure what he should charge 
Matt for the ship. On his part, Matt, whose apprentice- 
ship under the Blue Star had made him tolerably familiar 
with every steamer in the fleet, got out a pad and pencil 
and commenced to figure the cost of operation himself. 
Not knowing the cost of the steamer or the ratio of profit 
Cappy might expect on the investment, however, he was 
more or less at sea until Cappy had named his figures; 
whereupon Matt pretended to do some more figuring. Fi- 
nally he frowned and said: 

“Fifty dollars a day too much.” 

He did not know a thing about it, but he knew Cappy 
Ricks well enough to know that Cappy would first decide 
on his minimum price and then add a hundred dollars a day 
for good measure; hence, Yankeelike, Matt commenced to 
chaffer, with the result that before he left the office Cappy 
had abated his price fifty dollars a day and given Matt a 
forty-eight-hour option on the vessel, agreeing to charter 
her to him at the figures specified, contingent on Matt's 
ability to recharter her to a responsible firm. 

Cappy chuckled as Matt Peasley left the office. 

“You're taking a pretty big bite, Matt,”’ he soliloquized; 
“so I'll handicap you. And if anything goes wrong, and 
you fail to collect from your people, I'll give you a lesson 
in high finance that you'll never forget, young man! I'll 
bet my immortal soul you're going to try to do business 
with Mace & Company; and if that outfit isn’t scheduled 
for involuntary bankruptcy, then I’m a Chinaman. A 
charter for a year, eh? They'll never last a year. They'll 
bust, owing you a month’s charter money, Matthew, and 
the vessel will be at sea, most likely, or in a South American 
port, when that happens; and you can’t throw her back on 
me until you deliver her in her home port. And meantime 
your charter to me keeps rambling right along, and I'll 
attach your bankroll if you’re a day late with your pay- 
ment in advance. Yes, sir; I'll break you in two for the 
good of your immortal soul. Matt— Matt, my son—some- 
thing tells me you’re monkeying with fire and liable to get 
burned.” 

From Cappy Ricks’ office Matt Peasley called on Ros- 
siter, of Mace & Company. Rossiter, a shrewd, double- 
action sort of person and the smartest shipping man on the 
street, looked with frank curiosity at Matt’s modest card. 

“Pacific Shipping Company, eh? That’s a new one on 
me, Captain Peasley,” he said. 

“It’s a new one on me also,”” Matt replied humorously; 
“in fact, it is too recent to be very well known. We've 
been operating a fleet of windjammers, with auxiliary 
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power, down on the Mexican Coast,” he added truthfully, 
calm in the knowledge that two schooners constitute a 
fleet if one be not inclined to split conversational hairs; 
““but we sold them and decided to go into the steamship 
business. We hope to buy or build a line of freighters to run 
to Atlantic Coast ports via the Panama Canal.” 

“What steam vessels have you got now?” Rossiter 
queried interestedly. 

“Only one at present, Mr. Rossiter. 
the Tillicum, late of the Blue Star fleet.’’ 

“Indeed!” replied Rossiter. 

He was all attention now; for, though Matt Peasley did 
not know it, less than ten days previous Rossiter had tried 
to charter the Tillicum direct from Cappy Ricks, who, 
knowing something of the financial condition of Mace & 
Company, had declined to consider a charter unless under 
a guaranty of payment other than that of Mace & Com- 
pany. Rossiter was in urgent need of a steamer to cope 
with the congestion of freight, and the Tillicum suited the 
purposes of his company admirably; hence, the news that 
he might still be able to acquire her filled him with sudden 
hope. 

“Indeed!” he reiterated. “Il had no idea Cappy Ricks 
contemplated selling her, though it has been common talk 
on the street that he made a mistake in building such a big 
boat as the Tillicum for the coastwise lumber trade. She 
was too hard to find business for, and I dare say he was 
sick of his bargain.” 

“Well, I thought we'd take a chance on her,” Matt 
replied, not taking the trouble to disabuse Rossiter of the 
impression to which he had apparently jumped—to wit, 
that the Pacific Shipping Company had purchased the 
Tillicum. 

“What do you intend doing with her?” Rossiter con- 
tinued. 

“They tell me business is good on the Panama run, and 
it will be better when the Canal is opened. However, until 
the Canal does open, we would prefer to keep out of the 
Pacific Coast trade. Competition always means a rate war, 
with consequent loss to both parties to the struggle; so 
we'd rather charter the Tillicum for a year if we could. I 
heard you were in the market for a boat.” 

“IT think we might use the Tillicum,” Rossiter replied. 
“What are you asking for her and what kind of charter 
form do you prefer?” 

Matt named a figure considerably in advance of what he 
expected to receive and stipulated a bare-boat charter 
that is to say, Rossiter’s company should pay the entire 
cost of operating the vessel, and select her crew and officers 
with the exception of the captain and chief engineer, it 
being customary among many owners, when chartering 
a vessel, to stipulate that their own captain, in whom they 
have confidence, shall command her. Cappy Ricks always 
specified his own skipper and chief engineer. 

When Matt named his figure Rossiter promptly shouted 
“Thief!” but made the mistake of shouting too loud 
whereat Matt Peasley knew he was not sincere and 
promptly decided to outgame him. At the end of half an 
hour of argument and much futile figuring, which deceived 
nobody, Matt abated his price twenty-five dollars a day 
and Rossiter said he would think it over. Matt knew the 
charter was as good as closed, and when he left Mace & 
Company’s office he repaired straight to that of Cappy 
Ricks. 

“I think I'll be able to recharter, Mr. Ricks,” he said 
confidently. “‘Have you any objection to Mace & Com- 
pany as recharters?” 

Cappy started slightly, hesitated a fraction of a second, 
and replied that he had no objection whatsoever. 

“Very well, sir,” Matt answered. “ Will you please have 
Mr. Skinner prepare the charter parties right away, sign 
them, and send them over to my office for my signature? 
I can’t wait to sign them now. And about the captain 
I suppose you'll want to put in your own skipper, of course. 
Who is he?” 

“Captain Grant.” 

“Have you any objection to inserting a clause in the 
charter party stipulating that, if for any reason Captain 
Grant proves objectionable te the charterers, I may take 
command of the vessel myself? As charterer I will have a 
very vital interest in the vessel and I might feel called on 
to protect that interest personally.” 

“Matt,” said Cappy earnestly, “I'll trust you in prefer- 
ence to most men with any ship of mine. Still, Grant is a 
very able man.” 

“He might be too slow for me, Mr. Ricks. 
have a spare anchor in case of necessity.” 

“Well, have it your own way,” Cappy acquiesced, and 
summoned Mr. Skinner to prepare the charter parties, 
while Matt went back to his own office and gave instruc- 
tions that he was not to be called to the telephone. 

Something told him that Rossiter would be ringing up 
before the day was over to accept his price on the Tillicum, 
and he did not want to be placed in the position of having 
to give a yes or no answer until he had seen Cappy Ricks’ 
charter parties, with Cappy’s signature attached. He 
would then close up his deal with Mace & Company, after 
which he would sign Cappy’s charter parties and turn two 


We've acquired 


I prefer to 














copies over to Cappy. In this way he would be enabled to 
play safe and save his face in case any hitch occurred at the 
last minute. 

The charter parties, duly signed and in triplicate, 
arrived from Cappy Ricks in the next morning’s mail, with 
a request from Cappy for Matt to append his signature to 
two copies and return them to the Blue Star Navigation 
Company. Matt, after first assuring himself that the 
instrument was in order, called up Rossiter, who informed 
him that he would accept Matt's offer for a year’s charter 
of the Tillicum. Within half an hour Matt had his charter 
parties ready for Rossiter’s signature and the deal was 
closed; whereupon Matt signed the charter party Cappy 
had sent him and handed it to Cappy, together with a 
check for nine thousand dollars—one-half the monthly 
rental of the Tillicum. 

Cappy whistled softly through his teeth as he handed 
the documents to Mr. Skinner and instructed him to put 
the Tillicum in commission at once. 
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OR two voyages all went well. The Tillicum was 

engaged in carrying general cargo to Panama for 
reshipment over the Panama Railroad to Colon, at which 
point it was reshipped in steamers to ports along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Following the universal custom, Matt's 
charter with Mace & Company stipulated settlement in 
full every thirty days, whereas his charter with Cappy 
Ricks, for reasons best known to Cappy, stipulated pay- 
ment in full every fifteen days; which arrangement oper- 
ated to keep nine thousand dollars of Matt’s money in 
Cappy’s hands continuously. This fact graveled Matt 
whenever he reflected that money was worth at least seven 
per cent; but, since he was making sixty dollars a day 
profit as the result of his deal, he concluded not to mention 
this point to Cappy Ricks. 

Mace & Company met the first monthly payment with 
cash on the nail. At the second settlement, however, 
when Matt called for his check, Rossiter requested, as a 
special favor, that Matt allow him four days’ time. A 
clever talker, with a peculiarly winning way about him, he 
disarmed suspicion very readily, and Matt assured him 
he would be very glad indeed to extend him such a slight 
courtesy. 

Meantime, however, Cappy Ricks had to be reckoned 
with; so, in order not to keep him waiting, Matt sent him 
another check for nine thousand dollars. Cappy now had 
eighteen thousand dollars of Matt’s money; and on the 
fourth day, when the latter called on Rossiter for his check, 
the latter actually made him feel ashamed of himself for 
calling and sent him away with one-half of the sum now 
overdue! This perturbed Matt somewhat, but when 
he showed some slight indication of it Rossiter playfully 
picked up a glass paper weight and threatened to destroy 
him if he did not get out of the office at once; so, because 
it is difficult to be serious with a man who declines to take 
one seriously, Matt forced 
a grin and departed, with 
the light intimation that 
he would return in three 
days, and if the check was 
not forthcoming then he 
would fresco Rossiter’s 
office with the latter’s life- 
blood. 

‘*Get out!’’ shouted 
Rossiter laughingly. “I 
know money is tight and I 
don’t blame you for being 
Fido-at-the-rat-hole; but 
if you bother me about 
that check for a week I'll 
not speak to you.” 

So Matt waited a week, 
and then the check reached 
him by mail, with a courte- 
ous note from. Rossiter 
thanking him for his leni- 
ency. It seemed to Matt 
he had scarcely acknowl- 
edged the receipt of that 
check before he had to give 
Cappy Ricks another nine 
thousand dollars! 

Mace & Company were 
late again on the third 
month, but this time they 
did not wait to be dunned. 
On the day before the pay- 
ment was due Rossiter took 
Matt Peasley to luncheon 
and in the course of the 
meai he informed Matt, 
quite casually, that he 
would be a little late with 
his check. With two dol- 
lars’ worth of his genial 
host’s food under his belt, 


“I Bossed a Gang of Riggers and Saiimakers for a Week, 
Getting Her Gear in Shape" 
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Matt felt that it 
insisted on settlement; so he said 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, old man! 
as soon as you can, because i’m a little pinched myself 

Nevertheless, Matt for his 
acquaintance throughout the trade had extended rapidly, 
due to his propensity for making friends, and he had heard 
one or two little rumors that Mace & Company had bitten 
off more than they could chew in a few big deals of lat 
and had been badly pinched; in fact, to such an extent did 
Matt ponder on the possibility of the company’s going into 
the hands of a receiver, leaving his thirty thousand dollars 
to disappear into the ravening maw of the Blue Star Navi- 
gation Company, that he forgot to send Cappy the check 
for nine thousand dollars the 
day it was due. And the next < 
morning Cappy himself called 
up and, in a voice that seemed 
to come straight from a cold 
storage plant, asked him what 
he meant by it, and requested 
him—though to Matt it sounded 
like a peremptory demand-—to 
send the check over at once 


would be rude, to say the least, if he 


Give it to me 


was beginning to worry 














































So angry and humili- 
ated did Matt feel as a 
result of this dun, he 
could not trust himself 
to call with the check 
but sent it by special 
delivery. 

The Tillicum had 
returned from her sec 
ond voyage to Panama 

: and was about to com- 
nan mence loading her third 
‘ cargo when another 
payment fell due. To 
Matt’s chagrin Rossiter 
again pleaded for delay; 
and again Matt settled 
with Cappy Ricks prior 
to collecting from Mace 
& Company tossiter 
had promised a chec kon 
the following Wednes- 
day, and on the ap- 
pointed day Matt 
met 





called, only to be 





with a request for further delay Rossiter explaine ha 
Mr. Mace had been taken very and t gs were at sixes 
and sevens in the office as a result. (¢ i not Matt wait 
until Saturday, when Mr. Mace would be back to sign a 


check 


“What's wrong with Mace?”"’ Matt demanded pointedly 
“Has he got paralysis of the right hand?” 
“Worse than that 


on the verge of nervous prostratior 


" Rossiter answered serious!y He's 


“But can’t you sign a check?’ 
*Y-e-s; 


detaiis.”’ 


but Mr. Mace generally attends to all financia 

“Well, we'll excuse him from attending to t! letai 

Matt replied. “I want a check and Iv 
it is a week overdue; 


ant it now, because 
the vessel is nearly loaded and 
about to go to sea, and if I do not get my money 
“Well, suppose I give you half of it now and the other 
half in a day or two?” Rossiter suggested 
He looked worried and unhappy, and Matt felt sorry 
for him; for, indeed, Rossiter was a likable chap and 
trustworthy, and Matt 
worry that was falling on the manager 
in his desperate efforts to run a busi 
ness on short capital. However 
Matt’s own financial shoestring was 
too short for him to afford any senti- 
ment, though, fer the reason that he 
was naturally kind-hearted and cor 
siderate, he 
check for half the amount due and left 
Rossiter to the society of the mar y 


perfectly sensed some of the 





consented to accept 





devils which seemed to be tormenting 


him 

On the sidewalk he paused sud 
denly. So Mace was on the verge of 
nervous prostration, eh? That wa 


bad. It had been Matt's experience 
that, as a usual thing, but two things 
conduce to bring about nervous pros 
tration—overwork and worry; 
in Mace’s case it must be worry, for 
Rossiter did all the work! Roa: 
, too, looked haggard and draw: 
‘I must be very careful,” 
told himself, “for if that 
should go broke while the Tillicum is 
en route to Panama my 
charter to Mace & Con 
pany may be considered 
to have terminated auto- 
matically; and if they go 
under owing me from ter 
to twenty thousand dol- 
lars, I'm still responsible 
to Cappy Ricks for my 
charter of the 
until I can bring her back 
to her home port and turn 


ana 
iter 


Matt 


concert 


Tillicum 


her back to him. Thank 
God for that clause in the 
charter which gives me 


the privilege of terminat 
ing my charter with 
Cappy in Mace & 
Company terminate their 
It will be all right if they terminate 
it while the vessel is in San Francisco; but if she’s very 
far from home I'll most certainly be eaten alive while 
I’m getting her back to Cappy!” 

He returned to his office and went intoalong executive 
session with himself, from which he aroused presently 
and went down to the dock where the cargo was pouring 
into the hold of the Tillicum. Here he consulted with the 

captain and the purser, and obtained a list of all person 

firms or corporations which had furnished supplies of an 
kind tothe deck department of the steamer. From the 
engineer he procured a similar list of those who 
nished supplies to the engine department; and, armed with 
this information, he returned to his office and dictated the 
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case 


charter with me! 


niet 


had fur 


following form letter: 


take that we, as cl 
im from the Blue Star Navigation 
Mace & 
will not be responsible for the payment to you 
f y nature whatsoever 


Gentlemen: Please notice arterers 
of the steamer Tillic 
Company, and as recharterers to Messrs. R. W 
Company, 
of any bills for supplies or stores, of a1 


furnished to the said steamer Tillicum since 





she has been 


under charter to said R. W. Mace & Company. Any bills 
contracted with you by R. W. Mace & Company for 
account of the Tillicum must be paid to you by R. W 
Mace & Company. This notice is hereby given you i 
order that we may go on record as disclaiming ar respo 


sibility as charterers prior to the departure of the said 
steamer Tillicum on her next voyage. 


Very truly yours, 








PACIFIC SHIPPING COMPANY 
By Matthew Peasley, President 
A copy of this letter Matt sent by registered mail, with a 
request for a return registry receipt, to each of the creditors 


Continued on Page 29) 
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in His Wake Was a Girl Like a Littie Silver Image, 
With Bobbed Hair of Shining Ash+Biond 


but of a man who became flamboyantly ridiculous 
and then became human, and along the way learned 
something of love, the intensive culture of the string bean, 


T {S is not the history of the bland Professor Tonson, 


and Mystic Powers; and in the end discovered that if he 
was not afraid of being completely unreasonable he could 
make life glorious. 

Professor Tonson was not a professor of anything or at 
anywhere, but he made a specialty of knowing everything. 
His prize subjects were Hindu metaphysics, and the food 
value of the humble but earnest peanut, and the most 
expeditious methods of extracting fortunes from elderly 
ladies of high moral tendencies. He looked a good deal like 
an Engtish major with a white horseshoe mustache and a 
weakness for mixing drinks. Whereas Mr. William Packard, 
of the Cape Reaity Development Company, knew nothing 
at all about dietetics. or theosophy—though he was one 
hundred per cent efficient at the methods for getting 
elderly ladies’ fortunes back into circulation. 

Mr. Packard was built like Mr. Jess Willard, the dis- 
tinguished autobiographer and physical culturist, and wore 
his five-dollar hat at an impertinent angle on his mighty 
and baldish head. 

He had symptoms of tobacco heart, coffee heart, motor 
heart, cocktail heart, poker heart and musical-comedy 
heart. He kept six different physicians expectant of his 
becoming violently ill with six or more ailments, though he 
always felt well after ten A. M. 

He met the professor when the latter pussy-footed into 
Packard's real-estate office with a preposterous offer for 
two hundred acres on Cape Cod for the establishment of 
in enlarged plant of the Nature and Guidance Colony 
Inc. The professor teetered and Packard pounded on the 
desk, and the seene looked stormily tragic; and then they 
quite amiably agreed on a price and went out to lunch 
together. 

The professor took a Black and White Lunch—he 
called it that; the waiter called it a crime—consisting of 
asparagus without dressing, ripe olives, and a modicum of 
Bar-le-Duc— he called it a modicum. Packard took a beef- 
steak and kidney pudding, a baked potato, plum pudding, 
two pots of coffee and a cigar. The professor gently, 
stickily tried to persuade Packard that he ought to give up 
meat, tobacco, coffee, and most of the other things for 
which that well-to-do bachelor lived. 

“Yes,"’ said Packard; “but, canning all that back-to- 
Nature dope, what plans have you got for the erection of 
your buildings? I’m president of the Barnstable County 
Construction Company; I’ve put up most of the hotels and 
really classy houses that have gone up on the Cape in the 
last five years; and I'll make you an attractive proposition.” 

The professor took the attractive proposition; and five 
months later Packard motored up to Nauset Harbor to 
examine progress on the buildings of the Nature and 
Guidance Colony. 


By Sinclair Lewis 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Though he made most of his money out of Cape Cod, 
Packard knew it only by motor car. He had never met a 
native who said “’Twa’n’t!” and he had the simple- 
hearted rule of staying only at hotels whose rates were six 
dollars a day or more. 

He did not know a sand dune from a Swampscott dory, 
unless he saw one in a blueprint. He regarded the shell- 
backs and the kindly summerites, together, as one vast 
bog of cranberries, which he plucked, but with which he 
did not associate. 

Consequently he was bored when he entered a tract of 
barren uplands, the grass dried to wheat-gray and mul- 
berry color, beyond which was a steel-blue inlet and a 
barricade of gray dunes. His car staggered on a sandy 
road and he beheld a line of cottages like bathhouses, with- 
out even a board walk and a shower bath in front of them. 

Professor Tonson met him with bouncing en- 
thusiasms. Every time he said ‘“ Wonnnnnder- 
ful!” or “Lill-Lovely!” it sounded like a hand 
drawn over the bottom of a whisk broom. The 
professor, who had worn a frock coat and a white 
waistcoat in the city, was neatly clad in a straight 
linen robe like the old-fashioned nightgowns that 
respectable gentlemen who parted their whiskers 
used to wear. He also had sandals and carried a 
book about the size of atombstone. But Packard 
paid small attention to him, because in the pro- 
fessor’s wake was a girl of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, like a little silver image, with bobbed hair 
of shining ash-blond. She wore a garment like a 
gunny sack; but she had the grace of a girlhood 
ivory-skinned, eternal. 

The raising of Packard’s hat was a study in sprightly 
graciousness. It was a perfect thing, like Matty’s pitching 
or a Futurist cut-out puzzle by Matisse. He skipped from 
the car and was introduced to the professor’s lieutenant, 
Miss Beulah Atkinson. 

While the professor returned to his class in Upstirrings 
Toward the Infinite, which had already begun in the 
half-finished Tabernacle—a wooden Greek temple of the 
First National Bank order of architecture— Packard was 
conducted about the grounds by Miss Beulah. Packard 
slid, in his nine-dollar tan oxfords, down the baking side of 
a dune; he kicked his way through long beach grass and 
thick cranberry patches; but he was oblivious of his 
martyrdom. 

He had had a shock that turned all his briskness into 
exalted humbleness, for Miss Beulah’s light-swimming 
eyes were raised to the clouds with worshiping exaltation; 
her low voice was intense with the happiness of the 
Colony’s finding a place where they could be free and 
“real.” Her hands, smooth-finished as enamel, touched 
his arm to herald the sea vista of silver-and-blue water, 
edged with gold-green downs. He finally got it through his 
head that this girl, whom he took very seriously, actually 
believed in the Colony, which he had despised. 

As suddenly as though the touch of her fingers were a 
charm, he found the Colony— peanuts and linen gowns and 
all—a highly important and interesting discovery. He had 
been quizzing her about the small meanness of the 
colonists’ cottages and the grandeur of the professor’s new 
home; he had cynically learned that the Colony members 
gave one-tenth of their fortunes to the Colony. But now 
he stopped, threw back his head, expanded his huge chest, 
and drew in all the exhilaration of the sea breeze, while he 
volunteered: 

“Well, it really is a beautiful place here 
more used to Washington Street; 
thing ——”’ 

“Something won-derful!”’ 

“Yuh! Wonderful! Sea and landscape 
there any good fishing here?” 

“T really don’t know; but Miss Beulah flung out 
both her arms. Her baggy sleeves fell away and her arms 
shone bare and exquisite. “‘We are fishing for human 
souls!” she cried. “Don’t you know the city transforms 
people into machines—into machines for digesting meat 
and doing silly, useless work? We want to make them free.” 

Packard trembled “ Y-yes!"” like an awed small boy. 
He wanted to kiss her hand. His regular rule for handling 
women customers—“Kid every chicken you meet”— 
seemed unutterably sordid in her presence. He stammered 
and drew in a full breath again. 

“Don’t you feel tired and useless first thing in the 
morning?” she demanded. 

“Why, yes; don’t you?” 

“Never!” 


by golly! I’m 
but there is some- 


Say, is 


” 


October 2, 19/5 


“Wish you’d show 
me the trick.” 

“Nature hasshown 
you the trick. It has 
given us the sea and 
the air and the nour- 
ishing vegetables.” 

“T wish it’d given 
me you to show me 
how.” 

“Perhaps it has.’ 

“Would you show me the trick if I stayed down here?” 

She flushed. Uneasily: ‘Why — why, if I could. But 
it’s—it’s Professor Tonson who shows us all.” 

“Oh! Him! I'd rather have your version.” 

“I’m only a silly child, compared with him. It’s he who 
has the Guidance, in Revelations that tell us what the 
Colony shall do—the Natural Food, and all.” 

“Yes,” said Packard meekly—two hundred and six 
pounds of meekness that moved its feet carefully and tried 
to look like a gentle lover of Natural Food who preferred a 
lunch of Brussels sprouts to roast beef any day. 

They sat on a dune looking to sea. Sometimes she was 
a very mature person who awed him by scraps of knowledge 
about metaphysics. Sometimes she was an eager girl who 
whispered “Look! Oh, look!’’ when a plover ran along the 
shore. The wind blew her grotesque garment into delicate 
lines and her bobbed hair fluttered constantly. She cried: 

“Have you a bathing suit? No? Wouldn’t you like a 
swim? It would give me an excuse! I'll get the professor 
to lend you one.” 

She herself changed to a coquettish garment of silk with 
a flounced skirt and a quite un-Natural bow of coral-hued 
satin. She led him plunging out into the surf, her white 
shoulder muscles flowing like ripples on an inland stream. 
As they breasted a breaker together he suddenly— and 
apropos of everything—knew that he was in love with her. 
And that love stood the test of her taking him to the pro- 
fessor’s last class for the day—a class in the Hydraulics of 
Natural Food—and to the Colony supper, an original 
combination of old string beans and new corn mush. 

An hour afterward, as he sat down to an English mutton 
chop and other things not included in Natural Food, at the 
Santequisset Inn, he kept shaking his head and muttering: 
“Well, I'll be darned!” And when kis calm was so shaken 
that he was diverted from his fascinated interest in food 
and expectant of being darned during meals, then he was 
stirred indeed. 

Mr. Packard, broker and constructor, builder of castles 
in Spain, in the air, on sand and on tidal flats, had ideals. 
They were mostly filed away under “I” in back files 
covered with dust; but the thought of Beulah, his vision of 
the flame of life as it flickered in her eyes, represented to 
him those ideals. He saw her as a victim of the professor's 
Revelations; but, for the first time in his years of selling 
shacks to people who wanted to get near to the primitive, 
he was willing to admit that there really might be some- 
thing interesting in the life of barren shores—and more 
barren suppers. 

More and more the decorative ladies who had cheered 
his city bachelor life seemed shoddy beside Beulah, after 
that day. He motored to the Colony once a week or 
oftener. The life there came to seem almost reasonable. 
He even felt satisfaction when the Colony membership 
grew to thirty—thirty lean gentlemen and agitated old 
ladies—-and he did not protest so very violently when the 
professor broke Beulah’s heart by making her change her 









silk bathing suit for a garment that looked like a holland 
summer covering for a large chair. He had caught from 
Beulah her faith in the Colony. 

She, the daughter of a dreamy New Thought clergyman, 
had all her life been accustomed to take cobwebby theo- 
ries seriously, and on her father’s death had become the 
lieutenant of Professor Tonson. Emotions, enthusiasms, 
theories, trust, were to her real things. She never grinned 
when she read in New Thought magazines the advertise- 
ments of gentlemen who offer for an insignificant sum to 
cure baldness by Thought Power, or to initiate you into 
recently discovered mysteries of the Tibetans that will 
increase your bank account and keep your cook from leav- 
ing. She could not convert Mr. William Packard to her 
theories, but she did convert him to a belief in herself. 


On an October day, when the line of silver poplars and 
cottonwoods that shouldered across the hills back of the 
Colony was high-colored, when the sea breeze had an 
entrancing nip, and ducks hurled across the sky, and the 
course tide roared on the bars of Gosnold’s Rip, Packard 
sat beside her on the dove-gray sands. His tie was as gay 
as of old, but he wore black sneakers and khaki trousers 
smeared in crosshatchings with motor-boat grease. 

His voice was not flippant, but quiet with friendship and 
a deep affection more genuine than any feeling he had known 
before in his bustling life. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, ‘I guess our 
party’s all over now. Buildings are done 

“Yes.” 

“‘And I'll have to go back to the city.” 


“Yes.” 
“Well, Beulah, it'll be kind of too bad to leave - 
“Yes; when you are coming to understand our sim- 


plicity here 

“Yes; but I wish you could see Boston. 
leries and opera and music and stuff 
hurt you to be comfortable for a while! 
all the more when you got back.” 

“Yes; but the sea 

“Yes; but the streets 

“Yes; but Oh, Bill, you aren't going to go back and 
stay, and lose all the simplicity here, and lose + 

“Lose you?” He stopped fencing. “‘No, 
I won’t! Why, you absurd littleness, 
I could hold you in one hand and I could 
put one finger round your neck, and yet 
already you’ve become my boss. Will you 
marry me if I come here and live? I i 

"To, 

He picked her up and cradled her in his 
arms. For an instant their lips blurred 
together as the waves met and blurred with 
the sands. Holding him off, she said, lucidly 
and quaintly asa child talking to a beloved 
uncle: 

“Come, then; we'll get Professor Tonson 
to marry us this afternoon according to the 
rites, and then we'll drive right down to 
Orleans and be married again—to make it 
legal.” 

“T-this afternoon! Why, little girl, don’t 
you want to be engaged for a while? Why, 
gee, I’ve never heard , 

“Oh, no, Billy. You see, I’ve had a course 
in Conversion of the Worldly-Minded to 
Higher Thought; and the professor taught 
us that when a man yields to the Natural 
Force of Love he'll be willing to follow the 
Clearer Feminine Light of the Woman 
at first. But then he'll get old-minded, 
and want to go back to his worldly Spirit 
Habits and still try to keep his love; so he 
must be shown the way while there is yet 
light.” 

“Well, gee, honey, I thought a business 
man would be able to put it all over this 
Higher Thought bunch; but you win.” 

“Oh, yes, dear,”’ she said serenely. “‘I expect to man- 
age you, as a humble aid to the professor, until you get 
trained in the Higher Life. Come, child!” 

She sprang from his lap. Her spring was like the 
swallow’s darting flight along the sedge grass. She took 
his hand and led him toward the Colony. . . . They 
crossed the long flat sickle of beach; they stumbled up 
through the loose sand and the tangled brown selvage of 
grass roots to a dunetop; they were outlined against the 
angry sky — her hair blowing out like the delicate filaments 
of mist that were flicked along with the storm clouds. 
They turned back to face the sea and his arm was about 
her, his chin was high. Then she took his hand again. 
He followed her like a meek but enormously overgrown 
boy and they disappeared beyond the dunes. 

Two pearly-breasted terns, flying in from sea, preened 
themselves on the sand and watched the vanishing lovers. 

“Haw!” laughed one raucously, hoarse-noted as the 
surf. “‘There go twofools! Doesn’t it make you landsick 
to see a fifteen-foot horse mackerel trying to play with 
a herring—like that?” 


Be fine! Art gal- 
and, say, it wouldn’t 
You'd enjoy it here 


lose 


no; 
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“You're a fool—and a young fool!” said the elder terr 
“All you know yet is food. Don’t you that 
every one laughs at lovers because a laugh is the tenderest 
thing in the world? C - 


understand 
ome on! The sperling are running 


It was not only that his simple taste preferred a steak 
sprinkled with to a tulip-bulb salad, but, 
furthermore, considered it an that Pro- 
fessor Tonson should lecture merits of the 
beans that he himself had raised. Oh, Packard—Brother 
Packard—had raised the right! For 
months now he had been a tremendously married member 
of the Nature and Guidance Colony, and he had brought 
those beans up by hand, ording the Montessori 
method, 

He had fed them and 
religious-sounding pet names, and almost dandled them or 
his knee and taught them Chopsticks on the piano. He 
had weeded them daily—he knew nothing about botany 
and he could not have told you the Latin name of a single 
weed, but he had little names of his own for every one of 
them. There was the bunch of casual grass that stuck to 
the ground like your last stamp to a misdirected envelope. 
There was the flat, sneaky weed that sprawled like a fawn 
ing dog, with a lying and treacherous smile on its shir 
leaves, and had to be yanked out by hand 

Clad in a straight linen robe and sandals, and a Peter 
the Hermit haircut, with his patient 
back contorted to a stoop, his tender neck 
to one 
weeded, and 
diagonally striped ties, and « 
cured nails, and suits wit 


mushrooms 
insult 


on the 


Packard 
him 


beans, all seven 


act to 


watered them and called them 


poor desk-trained 


wily Droling 


red smear of unl appli Packard had weeded, 


and weeded—he, the immaculate, whose 


ib-barber haircuts, and mat 


a faintly distinctive pattern, 


once had made him as sleek as a newly groomed race 
horse! Now he had actually got used to | neredible 
linen Colony robe, which flapped with asneaky sheepishne 


about his plump ankles 

He had been so wistfully 
sign of wanting to beat the 
with him—well, had scarcely 
But now, when the 
Colony 


good made one 
protessor: he had not quarreied 


quarreled with him at a 


professor came } t 


kering round a 


Supper, Suave an neg the workhouse ay penche 


b 
Ls 


e 


“Oh, Yes, Dear,"" She Said Serenety. 
You Get Trained in the Higher Life"’ 


and 


though Packard had never 


Packard growled: “ Y’ ought to weed them!" And und 
the shelter of the table he bent a fork doub! The pro 
fessor merely smiled and flowed away 

After supper the colonists were instructed to retire t 


thei 
bec« 
reac 
abo 


The 


unintentionally skip from Yogi Trance, on page 
Navajo Concentration, on page 


had 
fror 


ning a bright realization would come to him t 


son 


that something new would always prove to be the sanx 


thir 

T 
Pac 
the 


disc 


as she looked up uke a 


breeze, the resentment that he belonged to this r 
Colony left him, and his smile was radiant wher 
whispered 
“I'm going out to try and meditate on th bye 
right home 
His whisper was a vocal caress but he wa ng 
passionate devotedly, for Packard was not as yet in su 
a state of Natural Grace that he really cared much f 
tting on a damp dune and meditating about the et! 
the Bhagavad-Gita. He was not going to go out and tr 
re ito iy such state of grace, either He was going 
have a Ke And he concealed his vile object from 


wile partly 


par 


I 


cnr 


lio! 


deli ately as a lone lorn fern frond, lest he be discovered | 
onic Meditators and be invited to join in a real Medita 
bee. He stole into a clump of pine 1 laurel and 

scrub oak—and luxuriant poison ivy, which grateful 
parted to make it easy for him to get right into the 
midst of it —and after cursory fumbling reached his new 
hiding place for a box of one thousand cigarettes and 


“I Bxpect to Manage You Until 


‘kard hastened across to where Beulah’s silken hair a 































































bare tables: when he praised the succulent bea i 


even heard of a bean befor: 


r cottages for Instructive Reading. Though he had 
instructed, 


i several pounds of books about 


yme particularly Packard had obedient 


Spirit Impulses 
ut sages who lived a long while ago and wore b« 
that Packard 


} all +h ol 
books all sounded so much alike 


226, without knowing 
And he had kept himse« 
n smoking, though every ten minutes during the ev« 


missed anything in between 


that he wants 


ething new and exciting, and wanted it right now 


ig, a smoke. 


“he women sat across from the men in the Hal 


lovely little curve of her chin were brilliant amid t 
‘reet gray of earnest old women. As he approached he 


white verbena blossom tilted 





because he did not want to hurt her feelings ar 


tly because—oh, any married man w understar 


ie carted his huge form out among the dark dunes 





two thousand matches, his last 


thoughtful purchas 
before taking a year's leave of Boston and his busine 


He felt in a nonexistent trousers pocket for a matc} 
safe he no longer carried. He took a match from the 
box, and as he scratched it on his shiny linen robe he 
mourned 

“This isa of a pair of pants for a Pride’s Cross- 


ng Club man to wear! 
anyway!” 


ree, us wear: 


the prof might let 
pyjamas, 
He clumped toward the cubick 
with its sparse furniture and the Futurist paintings that 
appealed to Colony taste. But he forgot his t 
‘ he found Beulah in the golden silk kimono which 
was ner remaining vanity; 
gether in the armchair. 


they called home, 
rouble 
wher 


} 
omy 


when they curled to- 
at least if you 
Nature and Guidance Colony. If beans were the symbol 
of the day that the historian ha 


Everything has a symbol live ina 


just chronicied, tT 


of the following day twain were the symbols— fog and 
1 cow rampant on a field slipper 
At five-thirty A. M., the hour at which the well-to-do 
Mr. Packard, of Boston, had been wont to tur ver tt 
hed for three more hours of conscientious slumber, tl 
Colony always rose and had a unanimous, though not - 
necessarily enthusiastic, swim before breakfast — call 


it breakfast. This morning of fate a fog like a 


torm hid the world, presaged vague dangers: Out 
rhere, crept through clothing, and chilled the colonist 
until they shivered and moaned as they hesitated out 


A foghorn down on the Point moaned 
like an orphaned calf at such regular in 
tervals that Packard kept listening for it 


of warm beds. 


recurrence as he put on his damply stiff 
robe instead of his bathing sui Ihe 
robe felt like a new towel used as a 


washcloth, but it was divinely 
to a bathing suit this morning 

“Thank the Lord, we won't | 
go swimming anyway!” he sighed to 


ive to 


t 
the only part 


the nose-tip of Beulal 
of her that had as yet dared to slip out 
of the pillow into which her head ad 


snuggled. 

“Yes!” 
rowed again. 

Packard went to stand on their door 
step. He wrapped a table covering about 
his shoulders. He felt like a man catci 
ing a three A. M. train for the 
his life as he stared at the bleary fields and 
the blanket of mist 
He wanted to devour beefsteak and coffee 


she said devoutly, and bur 





first time 





He wanted to smoke 
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And, with a longing that passeth the understanding, he 
wanted to go back to bed. 

A suspicion of abominations and treachery chilled him 
Down the row of cottages came Professor Ton- 
son in a bathing suit, his lanky shanks of a gristly bareness 
beyond any ordinary white and rounded nudity. And the 
colonists were falling in behind him. Packard tried to pre- 
sent an impersonation of an influential and cheery broker 
as he cailed: 

“Guess it’s too foggy for a swim this morning 

sor?” 

The professor retorted: 

‘Certainly not! I have a Revelation that, no matter 
what the weather is, we must not give up our communion 
with the stvength of the sea. Quit ye like men; be strong! 
Into your bathing suit at once, brother!” 

The stringy-necked men and women who followed the 
yrofessor, like a string of broken-down horses with the 
pringhalt, all sniffed at William Packard’s towering 
beef as though they did not really care so very much for 
quitting them like men, but, anyway, they were stronger 
than this lump. The flapping scarecrows disappeared into 
the fog like a fantastic chorus recruited from soggy Novem- 
ber cornfields 

The fog hid the shore, hid even the dunes; but Packard 
could fairly feel the sea. He was sure that it had never 
that morning. He turned back into 
his house, looking for sympathy from Beulah. He was 
going to encourage her to stay in her comfortable nest and 
defy the professor; but he found her already struggling 
with the canonical Colony bathing robe for women~ her 
ivory shoulders, like those of a priceless statue, partly 
covered with snuff-colored denim. 

“Why, Billy, you must hurry! 
professor?” she said wonderingly. 

Finally, his bathing suit had not dried properly over- 
night. It was probably the clammiest thing in the fog- 
swathed unhappy universe. 

On the shore, gray, weary waves rolled from under the 
gloomy curtain of fog, and nearer now was the foghorn’s 
yawping warning that perils innumerous were lurking out 
there 

He plunged into the breakers like a whale and splashed 
a good deal to show that he was not afraid; but he was 
afraid, and when he came dripping out his heart was no 
longer God’s little garden, but weedy with resentment 
against Beulah and hatred for the professor. 

it was as he sat at a breakfast of corn chips, milk of a 
faint lavender hue, oat cakes, and nice sugared hot water to 
take off the chili of the swim, that Packard realized he 
almost hated Beulah, too, as she absorbed the long dron- 
ing observations on the Symbolism of Mist with which the 
professor made breakfast jolly and gay. Her devotion to 
the professor threatened to destroy the sacred tenderness 
and respect for her that was his religion. He had to get 
her away from here if love was to survive. And inci- 
dentally he wanted a breakfast table with a silver coffee- 
pot and fatly sentimental buttery muffins, and a Beulah 
who, just risen, would praise her big 
brave boy for having dared to go out 
and swim in the fog 

Clearly though Packard saw the 
danger to their love, he forgot it in 
the early afternoon, during the affair 
ol the cow, 


still more. 


eh, 


profe 


' 
' 
s 
] 


been so wet as it was 


Didn’t you hear the 


to fetch a cow, 
which had been grazing in an upland 

As he crossed the rolling 
as he saw the colored hill 
sides with their patches of lichen 
green and rose, and a yellow like the 
essence of sunlight; as he gazed over 
i sea that was clear of fog now and 
shone ip dark waves, with a 
schooner on the far sky line— Pack 
ard was happy. He trotted uphill 
withouta trace of the smoker's feeble 
panting. He felt as strong as a loco 
motive; his blood ran gloriously; he 
laughed with well-being. 

Then he realized that a curious 
itching between his fingers had been 
bothering him more and more all 
day. He stopped and spread his fin 
gers wide, and his massive face puck 
with childish discontent. He 
was poisoned with poison ivy. 


He was sent out 


pasture 


moors; 


blue 


ered 


Occasionally scratching one hand 
with the other, he trudged up the next 
hill. In his eyes the ocean now shone no more than a pile 
of musty hay. His trusting heart had been deceived again. 
So he came like sulky Achilles to where the cow grazed; 
and, flourishing a rope halter, he growled at the animal: 

‘Come here, you son of a mush-faced rabbit!” 

The cow turned and slumped gently away. It seemed 
to suppose that it was a colt in a pasture. It stopped now 
al d 


earth before humping itself on again. 


then, and with its ludicrous hoefs coyly patted the 
Packard was too 


much engaged in paddling after it, in shaking his big red 
fist and bellowing illimitable curses, to see a silent-running 
motor car stop on the State Road, at the farther side of 
the field. 

His name was called. He stopped. In the car were two 
brokers he had known in Boston. They were smoking large 
cigars; they were wearing hats like chorus men in a Palm 
Beach musical comedy; they looked insultingly well-fed; 
and they were accompanied by two girls of the sort who 
had always sighed “‘Oh, Mr. Packard!” at him. 

He turned away in dignity. He paid no attention to 
their shouts. He—William Packard, who had stalked 
down Tremont Street looking every man in the face—hid 
in a patch of weeds until the motor car had driven away. 
And for hours he fancied he could still smell the incense of 
those large Olympian cigars, still catch some aroma of the 
biggest steak in the world, simply wallowing in onions. 

And he still had a cow to catch; in fact, any time 
during the next half hour it might truthfully have been 
noted that he still had a cow to catch. 

When he reached home, expecting Beulah to comfort 
him, she wasintears. . . . A female neighbor, a lady 
of more ideals than bosom, had complained to Professor 
Tonson that Beulah’s pet vice, the silken robe she wore 
for Packard, was a Stumblingblock; and the professor had 
had a Revelation that Beulah must give it to be sold for 
the Nature Gospel Fund. 

Packard began: 

“Why, the rotten old scoundrel! 
back your pretty. I'll make him eat 

Beulah interrupted in a manner of horror: 

sill! You are sacrilegious!” 

He went to sit on the miserable pine doorstep and brood 
of a future in which his beloved would drive him away by 
her childish faith in Predigested Nature. The fog was 
again creeping over dune and sea. 

It was an hour before their supper, and it was Thursday. 
Thursday supper always consisted of lentil chops, chicory 
salad and lukewarm coffee substitute, a repast that could 
scarcely be trusted to make him to leap like the young roe 
or the dancing doe, with Optimism Invincible, or any of 
the other standard brands of optimism in which the 
professor dealt. 

He could not stand it, he felt. And he would not stand 
it! But the awe of love was on him; he was afraid to kick 
Beulah’s idol. He would never be able to revolt if he 
hesitated for one single minute. He made himself lumber 
up from the step like a great brown bear unwillingly rising 
from a blueberry bush. He trotted through the sneaking 
fog, his linen robe rustling against his legs. 

As he ran he had a joyous vision of finding Professor 
Tonson secretly enjoying a steak or a smoke; of exposing 
him; of breaking up the Nature Colony; of returning to 
Boston with Beulah; of eating all the chops between 
Brockton and Portland in one enormous gorge, during 
which he would laugh at the professor—but he found the 
professor beautifully meditative and reading Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution. His mustache shone with silver, 


I'll make him give 


Two Brown, Bright«Eyed Children Dug 
for Clams and Skipped Across the Fiats 


October 2, 1915 


He was a saintly sight. His poise was so perfect that 
Packard felt like an iceman. 

“‘Say, I want to see you!” he said. 

“‘And you do, brother,”’ beamed the professor. 

“Say, you! Look here! Whatyuhmean by 

““Ah! The little matter of Sister Beulah’s vain gauds?” 

“T don’t know anything about her gods, and don’t 
spring that mystic dope on me again. D’yuh hear?” 

The professor and Packard were equally aghast at the 
snarl with which the last words came out. It was as 
though the old Bill Packard, the unredeemed, had come 
stamping in, seized the conversation and shaken it by its 
ratty neck. Packard expected to be answered with a flood of 
the professor’s contempt. He would bluff it out. He tried 
to remember how much stronger than the professor he was. 
He stood big and red and fist-clenched —feeling like a fool. 

But the professor answered timidly: 

“Very well; I'll r-r-r-return the robe at once, B-Brother 
Packard.” 

“Oh, you will, eh? Say, do you know what you're 
going to do next? You're going to have a Revelation that 
Beulah and me are to return to Boston and eat meat and 
smoke our—smoke my head off! You're going to have one 
of the overpoweringest Revelations you ever had that what 
Beulah needs is—oh, music and all that highbrow stuff 
or darn near anything else that she can’t find outside the 
city. Get me, Tonson? If you don’t feel symptoms of 
that Revelation coming on pretty quick sudden, I’m going 
to beat you till your right ear and left foot change places!” 

Packard banged his fist on the professor's light reading 
table as once he had banged it on desks and things in 
offices. The table split in twain. The professor put his 
hand to his breast. Again Packard roared: 

“I’ve been getting into very decent ringside shape, and 
if—you—don’t— have—that— Revelation 

“But if I do?” piped the professor with the voice of a 
much smaller and less dignified man than himself. 

“It'll be worth five hundred dollars to you!” 

“T’ll take you!” said the professor. “If it wouldn’t be 
too much trouble for you to make out just a little memo. of 
that agreement? Of course, my dear friend, if the Revela 
tion isn’t granted to me the agreement’s off; but if it does 
come - 

‘“*D’you find you feel any Telepathic Premonitions of its 
coming, heh?” 

“Why, seriously, I think I do,”’ said the professor with 
quiet gravity. 

Packard scribbled the agreement and handed it over 
with a curt: 

“Here y’are.” 

“Thanks! Say, Packard, what the devil made 
you take so long in coming down to business?” 

**D’you mean to say I could have bought out Beulah 
and me any time?” 

“Why, sure!” 
The two men grinned at each other. 

“Have a cigar?”’ said the professor. 
As they both lighted up the professor continued: 

“By the way, of course I know 
you’re planning to do me out of the 
five hundred dollars you’ ve agreed to, 
and probably you could do it. And 
I'll tear it up if you'll put three 
thousand dollars into stock in my 
plant here. Paid eighteen per cent 
last year. See the books if you 
want to.” 

“You'reon!”’ said Packard. “‘Give 
you a check any time—after the 
Revelation. Say, make the Revela- 
tion so it won't hurt Beulah’s feel- 
ings, you know—so’s the poor kid’ll 
really be glad to go to Boston, you 
know.” 

“Oh, sure!” 

“Say, prof, when you come up to 
town, how about a little dinner, eh? 
Like dinner at the Victorian?” 

“A’ right! Gladto. And I’m due 
in town pretty soon, Packard. I’m 
about at my limit on vegetables.” 

“Say, old hoss, I got a hunch! 
Wouldn't we make a little on the side 
if we opened a sort of summer Chau- 
tauqua here?” 

“Not a bad idea,” blandly con- 
sidered the professor. “‘ Be willing to 
go in on it?” 

“Sure!” 

“We'll talk it over. Anything I 
can do for you after I get the Rev- 
elation?” 

“Yes, by gum, there is! You can 
give me a pair of pants.” 


When he first returned to Boston 
Packard started to make up for lost 
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Powdertowm-By Reginald Earle Looker 





Eight Months Ago There Was No Hopewett—Just a Fragrant Pine Woods; 


ERSIKOS read his Greek newspaper by the fitful 

glare of an oil lamp. The yellow flame flared and 

black smoke blew into his face. He choked, spat on 
the restaurant floor and kept on reading a Georgia lynch- 
ing story. Living the story, Persikos fancied himself a 
fighting hero—a sweep of his arm sent the lamp crashing 
to the floor. Instantly the flame licked up to the thin pine 
partition. The crowd started to its feet, brushed aside 
tables, smashed chairs and fought to the door, flung out 
into the dusty street and cool night air— Greeks, Italians, 
negroes, broad-shouldered Virginians. 

“Boys, will you-all help out?” called the owner of a 
dry-goods store in the path of the flames. Men shoved 
into the store, snatched packages, boxes, barrels, and 
heaped them in the street. 

Looting started. A purple waist attracted the color 
sense of a negro. He jerked it out of the ankle-deep dust 
and ran. A Virginian fired the first shot; six or eight 
followed in spattering fire, but the looter got away. A 
third shack was burning and a fourth, as flimsy, catching 
tire. Windows all along the line were being battered out 
and mattresses, filled bureau drawers, bedding and bagged 
pillowcases were piled in the street. Another negro tried 
to snatch away a sombrero. He crumpled under the swift 
blow of a revolver butt. Three self-appointed guards 
drew their revolvers and backed the crowd to the center 
of the street; groups of men, some with rifles, gathered 
round the chattels. 

Property protection developed into spasmodic fire from 
rifle and revolver along a dead line running through the 
middle of Railroad Avenue. 

Looting was under control, but the fire spread among 
the pine tinder shacks. Through the woods, from the 
Works, men were frantically coupling sections of hose. 
Would it reach? 

“Jus’ our firs’ little fire, suh!""—a few weeks ago in 
Hopewell, Virginia. 


High Pay at the Guncotton Mill 


H' )PEWELL, an American war town, raw by-product of 
the demand in France, Flanders and Russia for shells, 
shells, and more shells, quick in growth, crude, lawless as 
a mining camp of forty-nine, is still as hysterical over itself 
as Goldfield ever was. 

Eight months ago there was no Hopewell—just a 
fragrant pine woods; to-day a town of twenty thousand 
forty thousand expected by December. There is a Midway, 
extending a mile and a quarter along the railroad siding, a 
triple row of shanties, tents, galvanized-iron sheds, shacks. 
Much rebuilding after the first fire was done with charred 
joists and supports. One house on Railroad Avenue, when 
the first poker party is held in the back room, will surely 
break from its moorings and tumble into the gully behind. 

Men work day and night building more shanties, more 
shacks, more tent floors and rough pine barracks. A street 
is laid out one day, the next is “building,” and the third 
“finished.”” Hopewell is theatrical in the glaring sun- 
light. Its lumber piles so quickly become houses, with 
false second-story fronts, but practical doors and windows. 
Carloads of window frames are shipped to Hopewell, with 
glass already in place to break with flying bottles or poker 
cnips. 

A year ago it was a flag station on asiding built especially 
for a small guncotton plant on the Petersburg-City Point 
branch of the Norfolk and Western Railroad—a dangerous 
factory, isolated in several hundred acres of timberland, a 
spot selected for seclusion, protected by Fortress Monroe, 
with extensive tidewater frontage on the James River, 
eighty miles from Norfolk; a siding built apparently to 
break the monotony of rails, cinders, ties, and flat, fought- 
over country in the desolate part of Virginia. 


Eight months ago a second munitions plant was built; 
a third is now under construction. An eight-foot barbed 
wire barricade is strung round the property and guards 
with revolvers and riot sticks are stationed at the gates. 
The powder plant within the inclosure works day and 
night, seven days a week, in three eight-hour shifts, making 
guncotton. There are continuously seventeen thousand 
men on the fluctuating pay rolls. 

A year ago there was but one train a day on the branch 
line to City Point—a combined white, Jim Crow and bag- 
gage car, hauled by a tired locomotive. A few crates and 
gunny sacks for the Norfolk boat and a bare score of 
passengers were carried each day. It was a stagnant 
branch, scarcely worth the old steel of its rails. Every 
body on the line was tired: the passengers were tired; 
employees were tired, so weary they thought they deserved 
more pay. The tired train crew asked the superintendent 
formore pay. He offered them the track, train, equipment, 
and profit and loss of the line from Petersburg to City 
Point as a gift. Conductor, engineer and fireman figured 
it out among themselves—and refused, with thanks 


Next Time He'll Use a Toothpick 
“TTNHEN how can we raise wages?” wearily asked the 
superintendent. The matter was dropped as a hope 
less situation. 

To-day this strip of track probably pays better dividends 
than any other section of the railroad. Every day two hun- 
dred and fifty freight cars run to the plant, and within the 
shunting yards there are now more than fifty-one miles of 
track. Freight traffic has become so heavy that the fifty- 
six-pound rails have been replaced by rails weighing eighty 
five pounds to the yard. Where one passenger coach carried 
a score, now seven trains, pulling in all seventy-five coaches, 
carry over four thousand every twenty-four hours. 

Eight months ago the top price for land in Hopewell was 
sixty dollars an acre; it was a thousand dollars an acre in 
July. Men and money have made Hopewell— Hopewell 
is eager for both. 

Eighty per cent of the men working in the powder plant 
are Greek and Italian. The rest are American— Virginians 
most of them, from small towns and from Richmond. Four 
fifths of these men live in the barracks of the company’s 
town, outside the stockade. Forty-eight laborers sleep in 
each shanty in three tiers of bunks, with straw mattresses 
Skilled workmen who have been with the company six 
months or more and who sign for three years’ service are 
eligible for a company’s house. They pay from six to ten 
dollars a month rent and live with their families in a 
bungalow colony. Houses overlooking the river are com- 
fortable and attractive. This is a boom town, with law 
and order. There are sidewalks, sewers, a disposal system, 
water mains and electric lights. 

The high pay has drawbacks. The men work under the 
constant scrutiny of inspectors—so-called ‘“spotters’’ 
and are always under the surveillance of the one hundred 
and thirty inclosure guards, commanded by Major Sy! 
vester, former chief of police in Washington, District of 
Columbia. Every man is searched for matches on entering 
the gates, in addition to careful inspection of the brass nun 
ber checks that every worker in the plant carries as | 
pass. An Italian was discharged—the penalty for a second 
offense— because he held a match in his hand. “I piccama 
teeth!’’ was his explanation; but it did not go. Another 
was discharged when a matchhead was found in the lining 
of his coat. It is a thorough search. 

A carpenter, discharged from the plant, told me how he 
came to be roaming about the Midway with a pocketful 
of money, and displayed it before me to prove his story 

“I come to a knot in the board—one o’ them regular 
saw-crackers; so I says to my partner—he was hammerin’ 


To-day it is a Town of Twenty Thousand 


He done it and I knocked 
out the knot and commenced to saw again; 
“What are you goin’ t’ 
Along come a spotter 
him idle and no tools; so he tapped him on the shoulder 
‘Go get your time.’ 
scaffold t’ fix it up with him; so he says to me 


* hand 
do with my 
he started to say. saw 
th’ 


your 


The inspectors are constantly at work; 
r apparently lazy are discharged on sight, as was 


cient 
the 

this 

dred 


shake-up results in the discharge of more than two hun 
men aday. These men are thrown on Hopewell with money 
"it in a single night 
and soon join a construction gang or private contractor, 
shoving up more shacks. 
waiting to take their places in the plant 

higher pay than most of them have 
Mechanics are paid forty-two cents an hour; 
bricklayers during the construction get seven dollars and 
and two men, leadburners, working 


hundreds 


ever 


sixty-five cents a day; 
with acids, said, separately, that their daily 
The unskilled day laborer makes about 
All workers are paid by checks, and 
these can be cashed anywhere in Hopewell or Petersburg 
Signs along the pike between the two towns proclaim how 
easy it is to cash checks at this or that liquor store 
five hundred thousand dollars goes into circulation every 


was 


three dollars a day. 


Over 


Five hundred thousand dollars every 
loose on a country town strikes like a cyclone 
it takes a long time to pay off seventeen 
Six o'clock comes and the sweep begins 
The outskirts of the cloud reach the town, a rushing, roof 
lifting tornado, with a cloud-burst of checks scattering 
right and left, a flood back of it 


\ cloud 


a cheering, leaping flood, 
It whirls down the Midway 
like a mill race, whirlpools into the side streets and 


flecked with green and gold 
se 
There is a 
rush into the First Chance, Last Chance, Kelly's Cabaret, 
7 Balkan, and the Greek’s restaurant on the corner. 


store shacks, saloons and cabarets rocking. 


Traffic Held Up by a Hoedown 


ELLO, Tom!” cries a bronzed workman wearing the 
blue-gray uniform of the sulphuric-acid plant 
race 
the middle of the street 
hug, break away, and jog into the first steps of a 
The thick, khaki-colored dust slaps round their 
feet; a crowd gathers to encourage. 

An oxcart with cumbersome, creaking wheels, and 


French 


yokes chafing the oxen’s sweating necks, comes to a halt 
The oxen balk at the edge of the crowd about 
the dancers and wil A motor truck, the 
shrieking profanely, jams its wide tread up behind. Mule 
teams and a motorcycle rted 
ar, carrying twenty passengers to Petersburg or 


, the dancers pace out the mea 


sses the deep dust ¢« 


in the grooves of the corrugated-iron rooftops, lay 
res of signs, and covers the gold b all 
capping barber pol Above all is this choking 
dust that silts into the pores and sends 
while a Virginia midsummer sun sets 
of the Midway quivering with vibrant heat 


ding 


the scorching sweat 


» wearing of arms is the index to the lawlessness of 
Until a few weeks ago every third man 
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wore a sagging cartridge belt and revolver at his hip. 
Conditions were chaotic. Crowded gambling tables couid 
be found in every saloon and cabaret. 

A drunken Greek reeled down the Midway. The driver 

fa mule team jumped down from his seat, caught the 
Greek by the arm and hustled him off the street into an 
opening between two shanties. He was left there alone 
and dazed, sitting on a pile of shavings. He played aim- 
lessly with the chips and dust. Round the corner of the 
shack came a little towheaded figure in dirty blue gingham, 
trailing behind her on the ground an old demijohn. The 
wicker bottom made curious patterns in the dust. It wasa 
toy. She exhausted her six-year ingenuity in 
making all sorts of dust prints. 

Here was a man playing in the shavings; so she joined 
him, smiling up into his face with complete understanding. 
He tossed a chip to her and she tossed it back. Then he 
saw the demijohn and tore it from her fingers; tilted it to 
Not a drop! So, with an oath, he threw 
it spinning into a pile of packing cases and board ends. It 
was all too sudden for the child; and when she burst into 
tears the Greek cuffed her soundly. It had been a mean 
trick—-this fooling a man with an empty flagon. He rose 
unsteadily, swayed, caught at a gutter pipe for support, 
and deliberately kicked the little girl. Powdertown is no 
place for children. 

The Hopewell police were invisible. Things are chang- 
There was a time when men out of work were 
given badges and became policemen, resulting in actual 
skirmishes between armed officers of the law. They were 
dressed in khaki, wore the slouched hat and pocketed shirts, 
carried the old-style forty-five-caliber army revolver, a riot 
stick, and a sandbag, like a gray sausage tied up at the ends, 
sticking out of the hip-pocket flap of their khaki trousers. 
There is a not impossible story of an arrest in a cabaret 
where the officer used all his weapons in quick succession. 
Gambling was public. There was no necessity to hide 


priceless 


is mouth. 


ing now 


the tables upstairs or back of the greasy bar or partition 


THE EXT" 


 f JHE young man walked quickly into the room where 


Elizabeth Allen sat. It was a beautiful room, “‘done,”’ 

as some dreadful persons put it, “in pure Colonial.” 
It was very cozy and old-intimate, and so extremely livable 
that you were sure many generations of nice people must 
have loved to live with such furniture. The little Martha 
Washington sewing table was more than a charming bit of 
mahogany, because the ghosts of the baby-loves of pre- 
Revolutionary mothers lingered about it. The ottoman 
seemed to say: “ You may sit here, as John and Priscilla 
did.” The mirror over the mantel invited you to look into 
it--beth of you together—and the table on which the tea- 
tray stood murmured: “I remember when they wouldn’t 
pay the tax and there was no tea-drinking for a while. 
She placed me by his bedside with tisanes and cordials after 
the Hessian bullet went through his shoulder.” 

But it wasn’t the furniture, which Mr. Allen had picked 
up from a Fourth Avenue dealer, nor the white splash of 
afternoon sun on the new, old-fashioned rag rug that 
made young Mr. Eversley smile so delightedly; but the 
sight of the girl who sat in the ottoman. 

He became serious and said: 

“To think that you who are you and, therefore, won- 
derful beyond words, find it possible to listen to me!” 

She turned her eyes toward him and quickly 
looked away. They were a clean, warm blue 
and very deep, and there was trouble in them. 

He sat down beside her—there was just 
enough room—turned her chin very gently 
toward him and locked at her so anxiously that 
she flung her disengaged arm about his neck. 

“Oh, E-E-Eddie!"’ she muttered brokenly. 
She made a motion as if to rise, but he very del- 
icately rendered it impossible for her to do so. 

“Did you speak to him?” he said. 

“Yes, I did,” she answered in a voice that 
told him the reason for her sorrow. His face 
again took on a look of anxiety as he asked her: 

“ Did | ever make it quite clear to you that 
perfection as applied to human beings is a rela- 
tive term excepting in your case, where it is 
absolute? Did I, dearest?” 

“I spoke to him,” she said mournfully. 
Then much less mournfully: “I can’t talk to 
you unless I see your face.”” And she drew 
away from him— just enough tosee and be seen. 

““When I see you,”’ he reproached, “I don’t 
want totalk. Suppose fora moment, Elizabeth, 
that Providence, having decided to turn out 
its own masterpiece, had done so before I was 
born. I shouldn't have known you!” 


in a back room. Everything was running full speed in the 
front rooms and front doors were wide open into the street. 
At some of the cabarets the money piles were watched by 
paid bouncers, who stood in the path of any attempted 
grab-and-get-away. Though heavy stakes were not 
played, there was as much excitement and emotion over 
tens of dollars as though they were tens of thousands. 

The police circulated a kindly notice to gamblers that 
“After July twenty-seventh, in all places where gambling 
paraphernalia of any kind is found, the police officer will 
notify the proprietor to have same moved immediately; 
if found there within twenty-four hours after notification 
the officer will arrest the proprietor. This includes poker 
tables, dice tables, gambling wheels, and so on.” 


Better Conditions in Sight 


OPEWELL is not an incorporated town and no one 

had authoritative jurisdiction. The General Assembly 

in next winter's session will probably give the town a char- 

ter. Meantime it had to be left to seethe, bubble, boil over, 
and burn by itself. 

For months liquor was sold openly in great quantities 
without permits of any sort, and shipments of liquor were 
made at night from Petersburg to Hopewell in motor 
trucks. Forty Federal licenses have recently been issued. 

Conditions became so rank in Hopewell that the odor 
reached the governor in Richmond. The town was the 
wildest development the old state of Virginia ever saw. 
Its ill fame spread throughout the state. Governor Stuart 
finally called a committee of Hopewell’s newly formed 
Business Men’s League for a conference. It comprised 
the owner of a clothing store, the chief of police, the 
county physician and town druggist, and the editor of the 
Hopewell Daily News, the first and only daily newspaper. 
The Hopewell Daily News says naively: 

It was a case where man faced man; the editor made 
the opening address to the governor and attorney-general 


“For all papa thinks,” she retorted, “‘ you might as well 
not be alive.” 
“Ah, then you did not tell him how nice I am.” His 
voice rang with conviction. 
“Yes, I did. But ig 
“Forgive me, dear girl, but really you must hereafter try 
to express yourself more intelligently. And what did hesay?”’ 
Her resentment, which naturally made her frown while 
he was convicting her 
of verbal ineptitude, 
now made her answer 
his question with a 
subtle vindictiveness. 


——_ 


“If § Tett You Whose Thum’ Print That is Will You Pay Ten Thousand Dotiars?"’ 


October 2, 19/5 


and, in straightforward manner and without a quiver, 
related to His Excellency present conditions. The gov- 
ernor and attorney-general listened attentively, it being a 
trying time for all concerned on both sides. 


The committee had the right to “‘quiver.”” Their sum- 
ming up was: No law; no order; no sanitation; few 
police; uncontrolled, open, brazen licentiousness; much 
money; many men. As a result the governor, acting 
through Circuit Judge West, disbanded the police force 
and arrested the chief of police, a lieutenant of police 
and an Italian on bribery charges connected with gam- 
bling. They were held for the action of the Grand Jury in 
September. 

A substitute police force from the works is now actively 
policing the town. 

Uncovered surface trenches lead from the backs of 
houses into the nearest gully. Drinking water is obtained 
from shallow wells dug for the surface drainage water. 
Flies breed and swarm in countless millions, windows are 
unscreened, and meat and food are uncovered. Some 
arrests have been made where plague spots were worst and 
could easily be corrected. Now they are laying eighteen- 
inch sewer pipes. 

Every day and all through the night the powder plant 
throbs with activity. It glows against the clouds for miles 
like a forest fire. Above the treetops twenty stacks throw 
long trains of smoke across the James. A cloud of sulphur 
fume from the acid stacks blends with the yellow nitric, 
rises slowly, hangs in the air, slides down and spreads out 
into the woods of the Hopewell clearing. It sifts through 
the pine boughs in delicate, blighting tendrils and fragile, 
noisome wreaths, and slinks into the underbrush like the 
reek from a hell pit. 

It enshrouds everything with a fine yellow film. Now 
and again, pushed by a breath of clean air, the pungent 
fragrance of the aromatic pines sweeps off the fumes and 
chases them swirling back in whirlpools among the 
branches, to and fro, like the clouds of battle. 


By Edwin Lefévre 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLl FOSTER 


“‘Hesaid ‘No!’”’ Thensherepeated with relish, as though 
the negative tasted well: “‘‘No!’ That’s what he said.” 

“‘Of course you instantly advanced what you were pleased 
to regard as arguments. To them what answer did he 
make?” 

“The answer he made to them was ‘Never!’’’ She 
looked at him defiantly. Seven years before in an anal- 
ogous situation she would have added: ‘There, Smarty!” 

“Well, that’s all right,” he said cheerfully. 
“Under the circumstances there is only one 
thing to do.” 

“What?” She asked it apprehensively, 
thinking of an elopement and the nasty news- 
papers. 

“This!” And he kissed her. 

She shook herself away fiercely. He was all 
contrition. 

““My dear,” he apologized, “you know my 
laboratory work occupies me unduly, and I 
realize I must try your patience at times. For 
instance, only last night after a month’s ex- 
periments I was able to determine the exact 
point of divergence ——”’ 

He paused because she was looking at him 
so interestedly that his love surged mightily 
within him. She remembered with pride—the 
pride of possession—how old Professor Whit- 
comb had told her that Eversley was the most 
promising investigator in his field in the world. 
It was work so purely scientific that she was 
always gi:ad when he took her seriously and 
talked to her as though she were one of his col- 
leagues. 

It showed how much he loved her. 

“Yes, dear,” she said encouragingly. 

His face took on an expression of anxiety. 

“Did I ever tell you that if a kind fairy 
asked me to make a wish I should wish that I 
might be your lover for eternity? Some- 
times,” he finished gloomily, “I almost wish 
you were not quite so beautiful.” 

“Silly !” 

“Do you know,” he was speaking very 
seriously now, “‘when I that love you am 
no more I that love you,’ I am certain that 
somewhere in your soul there will remain 
something of this love of mine.” 

He looked at her so much as though he had 
a forevision of his own death and faith in the 
immortality of his love that she said: 

“D-don’t t-talk that way!” 





“Very well,” he acquiesced; “but if we are not to talk 
we must vg 

They did. 

She was the first to speak. 

“Well,” she said in a matter-of-fact tone, 
won't give me up 

“And since you 

“‘And since I won't either, what are we going to do?” 

“Oh, I'll speak to your father!” he said, with an assur- 
ance that made her look at him doubtfully. Edward did 
not know how obstinate a typical business man could be, 
she thought, saddling upon her father the usual imputatior 
of great unintelligence 

“T thought you were—rather afraid of papa, Eddie.” 

“So I am— afraid of being bored, Elizabeth. He is very 
tiresome. I hope when we are married 

“‘I did not mean to overhear,” said a cold voice; “but I 
couldn't help it.” 

Mr. Allen, who had come in not at all stealthily, stood 
before the young couple. He was a man of fifty-five, 
well-built, well-preserved, full of a vigor 
that he appeared to keep under control, as 


+ 


though he would conserve it. It gave hin 


“since you 


’ he interrupted 





a look of holding himself in leash, which, 
in turn, made you think of him as though 
perennially about tospring at your throat. 
He never frow ned, but neverthe less looked 
as if he always did, because his cold gray 
eyes were full of an incredulity that put 
you on the defensive, even before he 
spoke. 

“I fear L interrupted you,” he continued 
coldly. Anybody else using that tone of 
voice would have scowled like one of 
Howard Pyle’s buccaneers. 

“Yes, you did,” agreed Eversley pleas- 
antly. “‘I was about to express to Eliza- 
beth my belief that after we were married 
we probably should not see very much of 
you.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Allen imperturba- 
bly. “But I have no idea that you will 
ever marry my daughter.” 

“I shall be pleased to have you acquire 
that idea, Mr. Allen, with the least possi- 
ble delay. The acceptance of a new idea, 
involving a change in a middle-aged man’s 
mental habits, is a very painful process; 
but grandchildren help greatly.” 

“‘Are you trying to be deliberately im- 
pertinent?” politely inquired Mr. Allen. 

“No, indeed; but I doubt whether I 
speak your language, Mr. Allen. You cer- 
tainly do not understand mine. I have 
no desire to reform you, but I cannot allow 
you to deceive yourself about my inten- 
tions. Of course, as the father of my 
wife - 

“Your what?” Mr. Allen frowned this 
time. He could not help it. Before he 
could unfrown, Eversley explained: 

““My wife-to-be. You didn’t let me 
finish. I was about to say that since you 
are Elizabeth’s father I shall place no 
obstacle in the way of your gradual recon- 
ciliation to the eternal verities. Is there 
anything further you wish to ask me, sir?”’ 
Elizabeth’s face wore a look of alarm that 
made Eversley explain sternly: “*We had 
to have an understanding and it’s just as 
well to have it here and now.” 

“Inasmuch as I haven’t the slightest 
intention of allowing Elizabeth to be your 
wife,” said Mr. Allen in his banker's voice, once more master 
of his facial muscles, “‘there is no necessity for any other 
understanding.” 

Eversley laughed. 

‘“*Eddie—er— Edward!” remonstrated Elizabeth. She 
had not lived with her father twenty-two years for nothing. 

“I think your mother wishes to see you, Elizabeth,” 
said Mr. Allen very formally indeed. “‘ Mr. Eversley will 
excuse you.” 

“Stay where you are, Elizabeth,” said Eversley peremp- 
torily. Mr. Allen’s right fist clenched, and a quite human 
heat filled his gray eyes. 

The expression in Eversley’s own face changed. It 
became determined and his eyes grew alert and cold. 

“Oh!” he murmured. “Have I got to talk to you?” 

“IT can’t say that your conversation fills me with pleas- 
ure,” said Mr. Allen, still trying to live up to his self- 
assumed rdéle. 

“You don’t hate it half so much as I do,” Eversley 
assured him, “‘but I suppose I must. Mr. Allen, people of 
your type of mind take a long time to convince. I would 
not have you fatigue yourself. Have a chair—that one!” 
He pointed to an easy-chair—early eighteenth century. 
He was a psychologist. 

Mr. Allen hesitated. 





“‘why Do You Call Him Monkey Expert? 
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“That one!” repeated Eversley, in a tone of e that 

clizabeth had never heard 

Mr. Allen to hisown angry amazement presently realize 
that he actually was sitting in the very chair Eversley had 
commanded him to take, listening to the young man, wh« 
asked him calmly: 

“Now, Mr. Allen, why is 
wish me to marry your daughter?” 

“I don’t think it. I know it. My mind is made 
‘No mind is ever made up in the way you imply. Ps 





it you think that you dor 








chologically it is an impossibility. I may say, sir, that if 
you adduce 
your daugh 
again.”” He paused. Then he finished 
word for this, Mr. Allen.” 

Mr. Allen looked at Eversley and was convinced that 


iy sound reasons why I should not marr 








ter I'll accept them, and you will never see me 


‘You have my} 


the young man meant what he said. He was, however, 
annoyed by the consciousness that he had been forced into 
the defensive. But he spoke calmly, for it now occurred to 
him that, after all, marriage was not altogether a matter of 
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business to these young people, though it certainly was 
to him. ‘“‘My daughter's future is something her parents 
must safeguard. I make due allowance for—for youth; 
but we, who are responsible for her happiness and are not 
young, must consider many things.’”’ He paused to let 
youth realize how fair-minded he was. 

“Tf you will get down to cases, Mr. Allen, we'll end thi 
interview all the sooner. And I take it that would not be 
any more displeasing to you than to me.” 

Mr. Allen controlled himself by an effort and proceeded 
coldly: 

“‘ AsfarasI can learn your financial resources are scarcely 
adequate 

‘I don’t owe a penny to anyone,” interrupted Eversley. 


“That is something,”’ admitted Mr. Allen with a benev 


olent nod to show how kindly he was “but your income 
as I gather from your own statements, is not sufficient 
to Pe 


“To support your daughter in the style to which she ha 


been accustomed,” finished Eversley for hin 

are you a spendthrift?”’ 
“No!” said Elizabeth very promptly 
Eversley turned to Mr. Allen and said politely 
““Now for your reasons.” 
“But I have just told you,” said Mr. Allen angrily, 





() no The ther nig a he ‘ ere gy me 
i tn \W \ 1 ASKE ew aL r pa 
( i pa me Il told ye l remember | ided | 
‘ beat professor some i l'n aguite old 
enough yet Curious how some peopl | a premiun 
senility! ¥ were saying, sir? 
on wind 
Many men «at Lecturers nsurance viass 
ers, Opera singers, owners of sailing 
‘If you have nothing more to say to me I’! nsider the 
neident closed 
R ght-or ! Elizabeth and I will be mart edit ine 
Mr. Allen flushed. He had no control over the pillary 


He is a Psyto — Psy — Psychologist" 












































































blood vessels of his face Usually when he said No’ > 
problem was to check entreaties by the simple expedi« 
wing the negatived out of his office: but this was a dif 
ferent case Hence the irritating need to be fatherlik« 

My dear Mr. Eversle, said Mr. Allen wit a grin 
s! ‘ when | say ‘No’ I mean exactly that.” 


My dear Mr. Allen, there is no‘N 
that isa‘ No'in perpetuity l am going to 
marry your daug! ter, first, because I love 
her second, because she loves it an 
third, because it is my duty to marry her 
If you had advanced really sound reasor 
why | should disregard the triple comp 

on, | would have gone away, feeling that 
| had risen superior to selfish desires or to 
a mistaken sense of duty. I am young 
, Sane, normal and reasor 
able. What else can you require of a 
son-in-law?” 

“* Business gumption,”’ replied Mr. Allen 


trong, healthy 


promptly. “Common sense, responsibil 
ty. In your modesty you forgot to add 
that you are a pauper.” 

“But I am not. I am able to pay for 
adequate food. I have comfortable lodg 
ngs, and my progress in my work justifies 
I shall 
enough 


me in telling you that before lo 
be a professor. My salary will 
to enable the two of us to live as comfort 
ably as I alone live to-day. Why, I even 
believe I have a balance at my bank — your 
bank, Mr. Allen, Morningside branch.’ 
’” asked Mr. Allen 
iriously Then he remembered himself 
and looked skeptical 
“I can’t tell you exactly,” said Eversley 
He thought a moment. “It never inter 








“ How big a balance? 


ested me enough to remember the amount 
jut I shouldn't be at all surprised if it was 
" He paused. Mr. Aller 
oked frank ly interested; and even Eliz 


as much as 
abeth gazed fascinatedly at her lover 

“Perhaps as much as a thousand dol 
lars!’”’ announced Eversley triumphantly 

tlizabeth smiled—it was, of course, a 
jest—but Mr. Allen never turned a hair 
He said: 

“It represents your savings during how 
long a period, Mr. Eversley 

“It doesn’t represent my savings at a! 
It represents what I didn’t need to spend 
And that reminds me. I don’t expect to 
have any balance when I buy Elizabet! 
engagement ring.” 
sh your 


“Do you expect me to furr ‘ 
forgotten 


home for you?” Mr. Allen had 
his glacial imperturbability. 
“Oh, no. I've got the furniture. You 
see, my mother used to stay with me, but 
she has moved to California. Her room will be Elizabeth's.” 
He looked meditatively at Mr. Allen. Then he half started 
and said sharply 
“Great Scott, man, you are not the kind that boasts of 
being a good provider, are you?”’ 
‘Il am the kind,” said Mr. Allen, almost choking in order 
yung man to get out, “that does not 


daughter to suffer hardships and priva 


‘But she'll get enough to eat. Moreover, her mind wi 


develop along logical lines and she will help me in my 
We'll be as happy as it is good for human beings to 


be Why do we need to have more money than enoug! 


‘There will be no trouble if you have money enougt 
gree Mr Aller é pha the enough’ not over 
de ‘ 

| igh for us might not be enough for you, or fo 


‘ 
yung Shaw, or for old Mr. Hagan l am getting fifteen 
hundred dollars a year ‘ 


*What?” shrieked Mr. Allen, horror-stricken 






‘From the universit But | also get six indred dol 
lars from my father’s estate That,” he smiled triun 
phantly, “makes twenty-one hundred dollars a year!” 

‘Twenty-one hundred!”’ gasped Mr. Allen It was 





much worse than even he had feared. Why, it was nothing! 
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The reason why a zero is as the skull 
to a banker is that he 
puts the dollar mark before it. 
Think of that and forgive Mr. Allen, 
who had been a banker thirty-five years; 
confessed it to an inti- 


and crosspones 


aiways 


ir fact, ne once 
mate 

“Twenty-one hundred,” retorted 
young Mr. Eversley complacently, for 
he had not seen in Elizabeth’s face the 
struggle between love and dismay. ‘Of 
course I'll be getting more next fall. 

And | that in common with 
some of my colleagues I often have op- 
portunities extra money. I’ve re- 
fused thus far to let outside work interrupt 
my investigations, because I did not need 
but should I incur extra ex- 
course [il the extra sum 
required.” He said it so confidently that 
Mr. Allen looked at him doubtfully. 

‘And what is this work that is so much 
more important than providing a comfort 
able home for a girl used to— er—every lux- 
ury?”’ asked Mr. Allen, as though he were 
inquiring the reason for the corpse of the 


may say 


to earn 


more money; 


pense, of make 


suicide 

‘Trial and error reactions in mammals,” 
answered Mr. Eversley. 

Mr. Allen threw up his hands. 

“It's what they call animal psychology,” 
explained Elizabeth proudly. “‘ Eddie— Mr 
Eversley has been working on what Watson, 
of Johns Hopkins, persists in calling behav- 
iorism +5 

Dearest !"’ gently said Eversley. 

Mammals!" murmured Mr. Allen. 

Yes. Bankers also are mammals, you 
I’ve had my pet monkey, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, in a cage with several of his fel- 
I’ve separated him from the 
band to see what he does when he is alone. 
In the big monkey will flea-hunt 
and play and swing in the trees, and so on. 
Alone, Friedrich Wilhelm proves conclusively 


know 


lows now 


age t he 


hy his actions that 
“Monkeys!”’ Mr. Allen blinked dazedly 
young Eversley 
“My dear sir, in establishing the relation of animal and 
human behavior 

“And you expect to make a living—at this?” 

“Yes, because I am doing it. And the result of my 
observations, applied by an intelligent man to human 
can be turned into 


’ 


affairs--even to the banking business 
money-making channels.” 

“What?” 

“Well, because you know what twenty of your bank 
clerks in their cages will do, is that a reason why you 
hould not try to learn what any one of these clerks will do 
if all alone? You ought to know your clerks better, Mr. 
Allen. Now, I can prove to you . 

“My dear,” Mr. Allen to 
heaven, it is not too late!” 

Eversley laughed. “It 


said Elizabeth, “thank 
is never too late for man to 
acquire knowledge : 
“It isn’t knowledge, it’s good, hard common sense that is 
’ eeded,” said Mr. Allen fiercely. 
“Then you don’t mean money?’ 


’ 


said Eversley pleas- 
antly. 

“That's just what Ido mean. When a man can’t earn as 
much as a hod-carrier, what's the use of knowing that 
monkeys ‘ 

ee | Sy You wouldn't object to 
what I did so long as I made money at it. Do you know, 
Mr. Allen, I never suspected that was what you were 
driving at? Of course that’s a horse of another color.” 

“It’s all a matter of earning capacity,” said Mr. Allen 
earnestly, to show he wasn't sordid. ‘A man’s value to the 
community is measured by his value to himself. His earn- 


said Eversley. “I see 


prove it -: 

Pasteur’s experiments saved thousands of millions of 
dollars to the vitieulturists and the brewers and the silk 
industry of the world, but he didn’t make money. He 
didn’t care to; but Pasteur, though dead, lives, and nobody 
knows the name of the richest brewer in the world. Money- 
Allen, is not a matter of brains, or even of 
Anybody who wishes to make money 


ings 


making, Mr 
luck, but of desire 
can make it!” 
“Don't you?” 

‘I’ve just told you I didn’t.” 

“Can you?” asked Elizabeth. 

said Eversley with such conviction that 
She turned to her father and 


“Of course,” 


Elizabeth's doubts vanished. 


“There! He could if he wished to. 
not a money grubber.” 

“Tt isn’t a ease of money grubbing, but of depriving you 
of what are necessities to a girl brought up like you.” 


And I'm glad he’s 


He Showed His Thumb Print to Mr. Alien. 


Before Elizabeth could retort Eversley said pleasantly: 

“Look here, Mr. Allen, I did not understand your point 
before. You are all wrong about the need of having more 
than enough money. But I am perfectly willing to allay 
your illogical though not unnatural fears. I take it you 
are less concerned with my acquiring a dozen millions 
than with establishing what you would call my earning 
capacity.” 

“IT didn’t say my son-in-law must be a millionaire, but 
his income should be sufficient to ™ 

“Yes, yes. Excuse me if I interrupt. We won’t discuss 
money making. When you buy for z and sell for x + y 
you get the money making of the ant. No thrill in that. 
And your banking business does not appeal to me either, 
for you must admit, Mr. Allen, that you and your bank do 
not really make money.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Allen. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Eversley evenly. “Other people 
and their money make money for you and your bank. 
Moreover, after a man makes money he is confronted by 
the annoyance of having to keep it.” 

“That is a problem that college professors don’t have to 
consider.” 

“No, they are too intelligent. Are you absolutely cer- 
tain that five years from now you will have as much money 
as you have now? But let’s not philosophize. You want 
your son-in-law to be a man who can earn. People who 
have no brains can make money, as you must admit when 
you think of those of your friends who are richer than you. 
The thing is to make it deliberately, premeditatedly, begin- 
ning with nothing—except brains. I am perfectly willing 
now to show you that I really have no wish to make money. 
You consider a million dollars quite sufficient, do you not?” 

“It would probably be enough for all the reasonable 
desires of two young people.” 

“Well, the income of a million at five per cent is fifty 
thousand dollars a year. Suppose I make one thousand 
dollars a week for a year, will that prove to you that I have 
some earning capacity?” 

“If you can earn fifty thousand dollars a year I will 
acknowledge that there is more to the study of mon- 
keys w 

“Of mammals,”’ corrected Eversley. 

“Of monkeys,” persisted Mr. Allen, “than I had sus- 
pected. And if you don’t, you don’t marry Elizabeth.” 

“I'll marry Elizabeth, anyhow,” smiled young Mr 
Eversley; “‘but wait a minute. I don’t propose to make 
money all my life, only long enough to prove to you that 
it’s no accident—say, two years. No; say one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 
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“Well ” began Mr. Allen, unwilling 
on general principles to give in to anyone, 
much less to the young man who had deter- 
mined to become his son-in-law. 

“The one hundred thousand dollars must 
be made within one hundred weeks. When 
I make it I can stop. Now is your time to 
speak up. Isn’t that fair, Elizabeth?” 

Before committing herself to a question of 
fairness Elizabeth said anxiously: 

“Eddie, do you think you can do it?’ 

“Sure thing. I take it, sir,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to Mr. Allen, “‘all I need do is to con- 
vince you that as far as money goes you need 
not fear for Elizabeth. But I’ve one stipula- 
tion to make: I shall give my earnings to 
Elizabeth. Then you will give her an equal 
amount. You can even keep it for her 
let the interest accumulate.” 

“Why should I “i 

“Because you are a banker. 
help it.” 

““No, I mean why do you stipulate that | 
must give Elizabeth anything?” 

“Because by giving it to her and, at the 
same time, putting it out of her power to 
give it to anyone else, you will have the 
double pleasure of giving money and of keep- 
ing it. Also, because I'll try to coax her to 
use the one hundred thousand dollars or more 
she’ll get from me to endow a laboratory at 
the university, over which I expect to preside 
with great dignity and satisfaction.” 

“I must say, Mr. Eversley, that 

“Don’t say it, Mr. Allen. You will get to 
admire me when we meet on the plane of 
money making. There will be nosecret about 
my operations. You will keep tabs on my 
deposits. Elizabeth will keep my pass boo 
here. Now, if you will kindly go away 
Elizabeth and I will formulate my plans 
You were young once, Mr. Allen,”’ and he 
bowed dismissingly. 

But Mr. Allen did not leave the roon 
until he saw Elizabeth’s right hand reac} 
out instinctively for Mr. Edward Eversley’s 
ditto. He compressed his lips and made up 
his mind that in this, his first serious domest 
problem, he would have a conference with Mrs. Allen. She 
was a negligible factor in most affairs; but she was Eliza 
beth’s mother and might suggest something. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Allen told him that the Eversley 
were all right. 

““What do you mean by all right?” 

“Don’t you know that Mrs. Verplanck was an Eversle) 
She’s Edward's aunt.” 

“Hang it, what’s that got to do with it 

“Everything,” said Mrs. Allen composedly 
at Mrs. Verplanck’s. She told me - 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Verplanck. How stupid you are at times! She 
told me all the family were so proud of Edward. He’s her 
favorite nephew.” 

“But he’s only making fifteen hundred dollars a year.” 

“Well, Elizabeth will have enough for both. I think he’s 
very nice. In fact, I like him very much, and he likes me.’ 

““Oh, he does, does he?” said Mr. Allen, with the exag 
gerated politeness that humorless people consider sarcasm 

“Yes, he does. I am sure we’ll get along very nicely 
And he certainly loves Elizabeth. I feel very grateful to 
him. You remember I told you last summer I was begin 
ning to worry about her and young Armitage. Well, 
Edward is the man we have to thank for ending that. You 
see where Jimmy Armitage is now. You never can tell 
about girls. I think Edward’s a darling. And so safe!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you not only are willing 
but anxious to have Elizabeth marry a penniless—er 
monkey expert 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About dear Edward,” said Mr. Allen. 

“Why do you call him monkey expert? He is a psylo 
psy —psychologist.” 

“He is studying the behavior of monkeys in cages and 
makes fifteen hundred dollars a year at it. Do you expect 
me to provide ——” 

“Why, George!” said Mrs. Ailen, mildly shocked. “ Did 
you expect Elizabeth to have to marry for money? What 
is the use of your working if she is to be unhappy? She'll 
have her own money. I’m sure Edward never thought of 
that. I don’t think he’d hesitate to marry Elizabeth if sh« 
were the richest girl in the world.” 

““I don’t suppose he would,” said Mr. Allen grimly. His 
voice and attitude angered Mrs. Allen. 

“TI must say,” she said coldly, “that you are most 
absurd. If she loves him she will be happier with him thar 
with anybody you could pick for her. It is a good thing 
anyway, for the wife to be financially independent of her 
husband. Edward is a very, very clever chap. He 
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made quite a name for himself, and his family is—is 
she hesitated, then she finished—“‘better than yours, or 
mine, for that matter. You needn’t think I’ve been asleep. 
I know all about him. I feel that Elizabeth will be not 
only happy but perfectly safe with him, and it was a great 
relief to me when she told me ——” 

Elizabeth entered quickly. 

“Father, Edward wants to talk to you about his plans. 
Come on, father. He’s waiting!” And she took her father’s 
hand in hers and almost dragged Mr. Allen with her. 

Eversley stood up, smiled, and pointed to the chair he 
thought Mr. Allen would find most comfortable. Mr. Allen 
obeyed, but, by doing so very deliberately, managed to 
convey that he was still master in his own house. 

“Tell him, Eddie,” said Elizabeth eagerly. 

It was plain that her confidence in Mr. Eversley was bound- 
less. Also that he and his brains were hers—absolutely. 

‘““My dear Mr. Allen, I promised you that I would play 
with all my cards on the table face up. Of course you 
realize that the ability to make money does not necessarily 
imply the possession of brains. Darwin had brains. If he 
had wished to make money he would have done so. There 
was Lord Kelvin, who, being Scotch, died rich. Well, I 
wish to demonstrate to you that a man may make money 
by using brains and knowledge, even though that knowl- 
edge was acquired by his observations of — monkeys!” 

“Brains may not be necessary in money making,” 
retorted Mr. Allen coldly; “but for all that the world is apt 
to consider that the possession of money connotes the pos- 
session of brains.” 

“The world is an ass. The huckster is always more 
likely to have a bigger bank account than the scientist; 
but a successful scientist must have brains and a successful 
huckster need not. I can make money out of my profes- 
sion, but I’ll do more: I'll invent a profession that will 
both relieve distress and make me rich. Does that com- 
bination appeal to you at all?” 

“Tf you will tell me more about it and less about your- 
self I may be able to answer your question,” and Mr. Allen 
looked challengingly at Mr. Eversley. 

“T have decided to become an Exit Finder,” said Eversley 
pleasantly. “‘I expect to be busy enough at it to make more 
than the thousand dollars a week you consider necessary to 
establish the possession of brains, and I'll leave the money 
in the keeping of your justly famous institution.” 

“Exit Finder?”’ And Mr. Allen glared angrily. 

“Yes; Exit Finder. When a man gets into a hole he 
finds it hard to climb out of it. You don’t understand?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Let us say a man is walking along the world’s great 
highway in the direction of success. Suddenly the ground 
caves in, or he stumbles into a care- 
fully concealed deadfall, or into one 
of those pits that life and man’s un- 
reliability dig for the success-seeker’s 
feet. He must find his way out before 
he can resume his journey success- 
ward. There always is an exit some- 
where, but it takes brains always to 
find it. I propose to find the exit for 
the men who can’t see the door they 
should open in order to walk out of 
failure. The exit out of failure is 
more important than the entrance 
into success. Do you see it?” 

“I hear sounds,” said Mr. Allen, 
speaking so judicially that Elizabeth 
flushed indignantly. 

“Why, father!” she said. “It is 
wonderful!” 

“Ideas don’t die, but men with 
ideas often do— of protracted inani- 
tion,” continued Eversley pleasantly. 
“They could not find the exit! In 
ventors, writers, railroad dreamers, 
editors, composers, empire builders, 
statesmen— all sorts of men who were 
born to help their fellow men but 
could not, because they did not see 
the way out of the pit into which 
they had fallen.” 

“I see all that; but I don’t see 
you helping them out of their 
troubles.” 

“That is exactly the pleasure I 
mean to afford you, Mr. Allen,” said 
Eversley. “ You will look on and be- 
hold me in the act of finding exits for 
people. There will be no mystery about it, because there 
should be no mystery about anything. A mystery is only 
a confession of brainlessness on the part of the mystified 
Now, it is no mystery to me why Elizabeth loves me. The 
reason is that I love her not only passionately and disinter- 
estedly but also intelligently; of all men I came closer to 
realizing what a girl she is and what a wonderful woman 
she will be. I am grateful beyond words for her love but 
not mystified by it. Isn’t that so, dearest?” 

“Isit?”’ she asked, forgetting that her father was present. 


“You know it,” sa 
and holding it. “* Now, since tl 

“‘Aren’t there?"’ asked Mr. Allen unpleasantly 

“Have you a mystery that you would like clarified while 
you wait?” asked Eversley seriously 


Eversley taking her hand ir 






re are no mysteries 


“W hy , father, what about the bar Did you eve ‘ 
out why the windows were smashed?” 

“Ah,” said Eversley quickly. “Even in your bank 
need brains, what? Tell me the facts 

“There is no need to bring in the bar egan Mr 


Allen loftily. 

“Wait a moment, father-in-law-to-be,”’ said Eversley. 
“Was anything printed in the new 

“Certainly not,”’ quickly said Mr. Allen. 

“Then it was serious. Therefore it was not an accident. 
Therefore it should not be a mystery. Look here, Mr. 
Allen, you have an opportunity to see if I am a mere talker. 
Be my first customer. I'll—I'll make the fee nominal.” 

“There is nothing to tell ” began Mr. Allen. 

“If you don’t I sh ’ said Elizabeth determinedly. 

“That comes from being mystified,” said Eversley 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Even bank presidents will talk to their women 
folk when they can’t answer their own questions. Come, 
Mr. Allen! I'll pledge you my word to regard your remarks 
as strictly confidential. I may not be your ideal of a sor 
in-law, but after all 1 am not a rotter.” 

“Tell him, papa,”’ said Elizabeth, frowning. 

Mr. Allen looked at Mr. Eversley. 
steady brown eyes that looked as if they would understand 
anything. He saw a very well-shaped head and the brow 
of a gentleman. There was strength in the chin and char 
acter about the entire face. He hesitated. Then he said: 

“There is no reason why I shouldn't tell you. On the 
ninth of November last 
after banking hours, of course 
electric plant and all the lights went out. At the sar 
the big plate-glass windows were smashed, not only in our 
bank but in the offices of the Mauna Loa Insurance Com 
pany across the hall fron 
We—we have never found 
Mr. Allen finished 

“No,” said Eversley, 
smashed.” 

““How do you know that?” 


spapers” 





He saw two bright, 


1 few minutes after four—it was 
there was an accident to the 


e time 





Some explosior s followed. 


who smashed the windows,” 


‘but you know why they were 









“The One Hun« 
dred Thousand 
Dollars Must be Made 

Withia One Hundred Weeks" 
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“Certainly not. Are you going to proclaim y vulne 
ability to timorous depositors? Of course I know i have : 






‘Or yu And the newspapers said nothing al 
‘By how much was the bank's surplus reduced?” 


lhe bank’s surplus and undivided profits, Mr. | 
' 
‘ Mr. Allen was speaking a trifle ang ‘ t 
ine milhons, and there was no import 
“Then it was probably under a hundred thousand at 


ertainly over ten thousand. Where did they t 
And have you traced any of the stolen notes 


“I didn’t say anything had been stok 


made a recurrence of that loss impossibk \ 
act, how much did they get away with?” 
“I didn’t say they had taken any 
| said it for you 
Mr. Eversley 


How much was i Fifty Sixt 


was frowning but his eyes gleamed like a 
bloodhound who has the scent 


“Sixty-five thousand dollars,” admitted Mr. Aller 
impressed by the look on the young man’s face 

“Dark, stormy day?” 

“Yes 


“Then it was an inside job!” aid Eversle po 
What?” shouted Mr. Allen, rising to his feet 
“Sure thing,” said Eversley coldly “It was planm 


the last detail. It involved at least four people Outsider 


would not have waited. The electric light was put t of 
commission at exactly the same time, wasn't 

“Yes.” 

“H'm! Probably did something to the switchboard, 
that the reserve dynamo could not be used. Their wat 
were synchronized. Windows broken from the inside? 

Mr. Allen was now looking at Mr. Eversley wit! 
interest not far from respect. 

““One window was, for the pieces fell outside. B 
William Street windows were smashed by somebody 


side. So were the insurance company’s.” 

“*Had some of the clerks left for the day 

“Yes!” and Mr. Allen looked startled 

“Of course. Well, the man who actually took the mone 
is still working for you. No clews?” 

“No,” murmured Mr. Allen. 

‘Let me haveit then,” said young Eversley perempt 

“Why, Edward, he said there was no clew expostu 
lated Elizabeth 

‘I know it,” “Mr. Allen, I did not mear 


I don’t ask for names, or biogra! } al 


said Eversley 
to be suspicious 
data, or the names of the detective 
agencies you have employed. Clew 
Were the explosio 
firecrackers?” 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Allen alm 
respectfully. 
“Of course. But clews 
“Well, we have a thumb print.’ 
“T congratulate you. Somebo 





saw the drawer open, probably, and 
wouldn't let anybody touct 
“How did you know?” 


“T didn’t suspect there was an) 
body with brains at your bank, but 
since there was, what else could } 


do? Got a good print?” 

‘“*Yes. We sent for a man 
from i 

‘I know. He dusted the surface 
and showed you the print. Got a 
photograph of it?” 

“Yes, in my office 

“That's all l want to know. How 
much will you pay?” 

“Oh, there mustn't be ar pub 
icity bi 

“Certainly not,” said Eversl 
impatiently. “You didn't have to 
say that; but it is worth a lot to y 
to know who did it—and whether 
you should prosecute or not. Y:« 
commit yourself to nothing. I wo 


even go to the bank il you don't wist 
me to I'll not say anything to ar 
body If I find out who stole t 


sixty-five thousand dollar Il ge 
ten thousand dollars from ' 
“That's very cheap, papa ‘ 
Elizabeth. “I think Edward ‘ 
generous. I'd charge a mil 
“I—] " began Mr. Allen 
“Yes orno?” said Eversl 
. ‘After all, it’s to prove whether I've 
brains enough to be your sor 
I'll give you ten thousand dollars if you can tell me 
who took the money.” 
‘Thanks. That's ten weeks’ pa) Now give me the 
details.” 
Mr. Allen explained how on November nint} 
after four o'clock, on a dark, stormy afternoon, as Ever 







(Continued on Page 45) 






18 THE 


FIROM PIEKI 


HE most inter- 
[Festine thing I 

saw on my jour 
ney from Peking to 
Petrograd the 
continuous perform 
fa fat Russian 


ance Oo} 
did 


not lack interest; for 


was 


who in himself 
he wore on his upper 
lip an imperial not 
quite so wide as his 
narrow nose and was 
I haved 
The only way 
I could account for 
this remarkable hir- 


ean else 


where 


ite decoration was 
that he had suffered 
from a tremendous 
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“Oh,” replied the 
Missionary Nurse, 
“you haven't really 
needed it before.” 

And for the re- 
mainder of the trip 





the doctor measured 
out two drinks a day 
for himself and 
guarded the bottle 
sacredly. The 
Trawler Captain 
tried to cadge a drop 
one day and the doc- 
tor shoved him away. 

“Not a bit of it!” 
he said. ‘This is 
the only cure for sci- 
atica.” 








ulsion at 
wherein 
is imperial which had ornamented his lower lip 
iad been shifted—the result of a facial fault, I sup- 
pose, just as earthquakes come from geologic faults. 
Attractive as that was, it was not the most in- 
teresting part of it. All the way across, from Harbin to 
Petrograd, for days and days I watched him, fascinated. 
In the morning he would come into the restaurant car and 
bellow joudly: ‘“Chai!’’—which means tea. The waiter, 
who had all the burdens of the Russian Empire on his shoul- 
ders and who felt his responsibilities, would bring him a 
glass of tea, piping hot. Then the oddly embellished Russian 
would buy a small pot of strawberry preserves, or cherry 
plum preserves—the Russians make very 
good and very sticky and very sweet preserves—and 
would empty the entire pot of fruit and sirup into the tea. 
Smiling ecstatically, he would stir the mess together and 
drink it greedily. In half an hour he would bellow for 
more chai and mere sweets; and he kept it up for more 
than ten days 


facial con 
ome time, 


preserves, or 


The Siberian Tea Shave 


\ TE TRIED it once—Crow and I-—but decided that we 

would stick to plain chai, which we did conscientiously ; 
for when one is in Russia one must do as the Russians do 
or the Russians will see to it that you explain why you do 
not. To my great astonishment, when the povodkin who 
had the destinies of our car in charge produced his bill at 
the end of the journey I found I had taken and consumed 
a hundred and four glasses of tea, and Crow had a score of 
a hundred and thirty-six, But Crow has no moderation. 
Besides, as we could get no hot water we shaved with tea. 
it is very useful for shaving. 

lhe most exciting thing I saw was when a Russian sol- 
dier, while we were crossing the Tom River, mistook for a 
bomb the red-rubber hot-water bag with which the Volun- 
teer Doctor was consoling his sciatica, and charged on the 
doctor with his bayonet. They are careful of their bridges 
in Siberia and Russia. Ever since the harebrained Pap- 
penheim left Peking to blow up some tunnels and bridges 
the Russians have watched them carefully. As the train 
reaches a bridge it stops. Soldiers—who are stationed at 
climb aboard. One big warrior, with his bay- 
onet fixed, stands in the open door of each compartment, or 
coupé, and it is up to the occupants of the coupé to shut the 
windows, puli down the blinds, move over near the door, 
and sit perfectly still until the bridge has been crossed. 
As there are many rivers between Har >in and Petrograd 
this performance was staged frequently and always in 
the same manner. Your Russian soldier has neither ver- 
satility nor imagination. A rule has been laid down for 
crossing bridges, and all bridges are crossed in the same 
way, which becomes rather a bore in the course of a ten- 
trip 


each end 


aay 

lhe Volunteer Doctor had the next coupé to ours; and, 
to tell the truth about it, he needed a drink. Twenty-six 
years of residence in Japan had made a little Scotch-and- 
soda imperative for the doctor now and again. He had 
crossed the Trans-Siberian Railroad ten or fifteen times. 
There had never been lack of this essential before and he 
forgot that Russia has reformed, or has been reformed, 
as far as Scotch and similar fluids are concerned; so he 
did not buy any at Harbin. Hence, as he explained, 
t was but natural that his sciatica came. His sciatica is 
of a peculiar kind: if he has not his regular rations of 
Seotch he always has sciatica. He yelled for the povodkin 
n the middle of the night and that functionary put the 
samovar at work; and presently the hot-water bag was 
filled. Morning came, and the doctor stretched out on his 
seat with the bag against his leg. We reached the Tom. 


A Train on the Trans-Siberian Railway 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


The soldiers came. The doctor, perforce, moved over next 
the door. The hot-water bag dropped on the floor. 

“Bomba!” screamed the soldier under whose charge the 
doctor was. “‘ Bomba!”’—and lowered his gun as though to 
stick the doctor with his most ferocious bayonet. 

“Rot!” protested the doctor. “Bally rot! It’s a hot- 
water bag! Ne bomba!”’ he continued, striving desper- 
ately for some Russian. ‘‘Ne bomba! Tyoply vahdah! 
Tyoply vahdah, you idiot! Water!—Vahdah! Don’t you 
stick that thing into me. I’m a British subject! Here, 
povodkin!—conductor! Damn it, won’t somebody tell 
him this thing is only water?” 

The other soldiers were crowded at the door of the 
doctor’s coupé and things looked rather desperate. Then 
the doctor had an inspiration. He jabbed a knife blade 
into the bag and the water gushed out. The soldiers exam- 
ined the bag and the wet spot on the floor. They were not 
quite convinced and two of them stood guard over the 
doctor until we had crossed the bridge. Then they made 
the doctor show his passport and all that, and left him, with 
instructions to the povodkin to tell the soldiers at the next 
bridge to watch that man. 

The hot-water bag was ruined and the doctor felt that 
he would suffer excruciatingly for the rest of the trip. 

“Just my bally luck!”’ he moaned. “No chance for a 
drop of stimulant—and six days out of Petrograd!” 

Providence tempers a trip across Siberia to a doctor 
with sciatica however. The Missionary Nurse, who had 
listened with sympathetic interest to the doctor’s lamen- 
tations because he had no Scotch, but with no ministra- 
tions, was suddenly moved to great pity. She opened one 
of the bags and brought out a small bottle labeled ipecac. 

“Try that,”’ she said. 

The doctor looked at it dubiously. 

“I’m not needing ipecac,”’ he said. 
of a drop of Scotch.” 

“Try that,”’ repeated the nurse; and the doctor pulled 
out the cork, sniffed at the contents, and let go a loud 
whoop. 

“It’s whisky!"’ he shouted. “It’s whisky! Why didn’t 
you let me have this before?” 


“I’m in keen want 
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A Typical Troop Train 


“But I had atouch 
of the rheumatiz last 
night.” 

“Did you indeed?” asked the doctor quite pro- 
fessionally. “In that case what you need is some 
aspirin—not whisky. Take these as directed and 
you will soon be all right.””. And he put a bottle 
of aspirin tablets into the unwilling hand of the Trawler 
Captain and shut his door. 

What we saw most frequently, next to cordwood and 
railroad ties piled alongside the track, and birch trees and 
pine trees, were Austrian prisoners of war—thousands and 
thousands of them—being pushed along into Siberia: 
trainload after trainload of them. They were gaunt, tired, 
dirty, frightened over the vast distance they had come 
from their homes; looking with uncomprehending eyes on 
the Russian names of the stations they passed, and stolidly 
at the staring Russian peasant. The prisoners wore stained 
and soiled gray blouses and trousers and the high peaked 
cap of the Austrian private, and were mostly without 
shirts; but those with shirts would have been better off 
without them, for, as we could see when we went by the 
standing trains and watched the prisoners sitting along 
the embankments in long rows, naked to the waist, search- 
ing those shirts for co-tenants, shirts must have been most 
undesirable wearing apparel. 


Paid Work for Prisoners 


T THAT, these men did not seem much cast down. 
Frequently, as we passed them, we saw them laughing 
and talking with one another; and when they stopped the 
train the guards allowed them to skylark about. Those 
who had money were permitted to buy bread and milk at 
the little markets at every station; and in many places we 
saw the Austrians contentedly working on the railroad 
tracks or round the stations. At one place there were 
several hundred of them building barracks for themselves. 
Some natives told us the government paid them eighty- 
five kopecks a day for their work, and the natives grumbled 
at this. Still, the peasants showed no disposition to work 
that we could discover, and the Austrians were willing. 
“They do not seem much cast down,” I said to a station 
official at a long stop. 
“‘Pouf!’’ heanswered. ‘“‘They are glad to be here—those 
Ahfstreeyaks. It’s much better than fighting.” 
There are a million prisoners in Siberia, they tell me, 
military and civilian, and many more in Russia. Only two 
camps are visible from the railroad all the way across 
The other camps are forty or fifty versts or more back 
from the track. As nearly as I could discover there are 
many more Austrian military prisoners than German, 
while the civilian prisoners are mostly Germans. I saw 
many thousands of prisoners in my ten-day trip across, 
but only a few were Germans. 

One day a train went by with a carload of German offi 
cers, and now and again a German would poke his head 
out of a window in a car filled with Austrians; but there 
were not many. Once, at a junction, we stopped by a 
long train filled with prisoners. There were several hun- 
dred Austrians, but from one car a German boy grinned 
at us. He was the only German in the lot that I saw 

I asked him in German how he was getting on. Before 
he could reply three Russian soldiers ran from behind the 
train, shouting excitedly and apparently much displeased 
at something. The povodkin grabbed me by the shoulder. 

“Embark, meester!” he said. “‘Embark!’’ And he 
shoved me up the steps. 

*“What’s the trouble?”’ I asked. 

“You have speek weeth Ne’mets,”” he said. “It is 
forbeed.” 

The train moved away, and the Russians stood behind, 
much enraged. 
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“What are they saying?" I asked the povodkin. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘“‘Nitchero— it is nothing; but they are 
ver’ rasserdee’lza—ongree— you have speek weeth Ne’ mets.” 

After a long study of my Russian at a Glance—what a 

joker the author of that book is!— Russian at a glance! 
I discovered that Ne’ mets, as nearly as it can be produced in 
English, means a German. I had spoken to a German. 
Evidently it was lucky that train moved on or I might be 
in Siberia now. 

They transport the prisoners in ordinary box cars sim- 
ilar to our box cars but smaller—about half as large as the 
ordinary American freight 
car, I should say. These 


cars have the usual side | by 
doors and four openings, | J 
one in each top corner | #£ 
Each opening is about two | 

feet long and eighteer t 
nches wide, and has ar | 


iron shutter. This shutter 
can be dropped— and usu 
ally is—leaving the four 
openings for air and light. 
When the trains are mov- 
ing the side doors are shut 
There are rows of bunks 
built of rough lumber 
along the sides of the car 
and across the ends. The 
prisoners sleep on the floor 
and in the bunks. They 
had no bedding that I 
could see, and no posses- 
sions or clothing of any 
kind save what they have 
on their backs. The trains 
run from thirty to forty 
cars and move slowly on 
freight schedules. There 
are few guards-— once the 
trains get out toward 
Siberia there are not more 
than half a dozen Russian 
soldiers to a detachment. 

Few guards are needed. 
The prisoners have no 
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contented—or as contented as men some thousands of 
miles from home could be; men most of whom, in all prob 
ability, had never heard of Siberia before they were dragged 
off to the end of it 

These were the first prisoners of war we saw, and they 
were mostly Austrians also. It may be that the Germans 
were in the camps back from the line of travel or that they 
were concentrated in some other part of the empire 


Whether that was so or not, there were very few Germar 


uniforms in this camp and not more than fifty all the wa 


of the gray uniforms of the Austr 


+? 


across; but the sight 
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arms; and if they do es- 
cape, what does it matter? 
Imagine the plight of a German or an Austrian prisoner 
out on the steppes of Siberia! There is nothing for them 
to escape to but the wilderness, and they know that and do 
not try it The prisoners have 
opportunity to get off the train at the frequent stops; and 
gangs of thern along the road work contentedly at grading 
and such tasks. Every time the train stops they scramble 
out and sit in long rows along the embankments, with a 
Russian or two in sight but apparently paying little atten- 
tion to them. They are safe enough, poor devils! They 
have no place to go 

These Austrians seemed a dumb lot 


The Russians know it too 


They watched our 
train go by without making a move or a sound. They were 
all of the peasant type, who had not been many miles from 
their homes, no doubt, until this war came. 
dazed over their experiences. Here they were, after being 
in some battle or other, captured, and two or three or four 
thousand miles from their villages, in a strange country, 
among a strange and uncomprehending people, jolted along 
in freight cars, jammed and crowded together, verminous, 
going to some wild place they never heard of, and going to 
any fate they might choose to conjecture. They looked and 
acted more like cattle than men—dumb and driven cattle. 


They were 


The Long, Long Way to Petrograd 


'MHE few Germans we saw were different. They waved 
their hands at us and shouted at us, and had not lost 
courage. The Austrians were bedraggled and dirty, and 
many of them in rags; but the Germans were quite neat and 
brisk. The Austrians looked as though they had lost both 
faith and hope, and were expecting slaughter if this jolting 
journey ever came to an end. The Germans took it as the 
fortune of war and made the best they could of it. 

At one place—I have not the name of it, because the 
Russian officials took a fancy to the notes I made along the 
way; but it was one day into Siberia from the Manchu- 
rian border—the train ran through the middle of a camp 
which, the povodkin told us, held forty thousand Austrians. 
This must have been a show camp, for it was a good-looking, 
clean and comfortable place. On one side of the track 
there were some big brick barracks, evidently for the hous- 
ing of Russian soldiers, and on the other side, on a hill with 
a gentle slope, a large number of wooden barracks recently 
built. The fences that shut the track out from the camps 
were ordinary fences and there were few guards in sight, 
and no sentry boxes or patrols that I could see. On one 
side the Austrians were playing football, and on the other 
several thousand of them were sitting in groups or stand- 
ing or walking about. They seemed clean, well fed and 





Leading a Troop Train for the Front 


grew so common and so frequent that, after a few days, the 
cry “‘Here are some Ah/fstreeyaks!” 


‘’’ roused only the most 


languid interest. 

It requires more than twelve days— almost thirteer 
to come from Peking to Petrograd, as the trains are now 
running. Once a week there is a through connection from 
Peking to Harbin, 


and once a week a train, 


by way of Mukden and Changchung; 
called an express, leaves Viadi 
vostok for Petrograd. One must leave Peking on a Wedn« 

day night at half after nine to get the Trans-Siberian trait 
at Harbin on Friday afternoon, going by the Chinese Rail 
road to Mukden, changing to the Japanese South Mar 

churian train at Mukd 





and to the Russian train at 
Changchung. It is an easy but not an interesting journey 
from Peking to Harbin. The train 
ably close and the trains are good. With their passion for 
show to the outside wor! 
train over the South Manchurian Railroad, which goes acros 
Korea and runs to Changchung, that is the last Japanes« 
word in luxury. It consists of shiny sleeping and restau 
rant cars, and is loaded down with excessively polite Jap 


onnections are reason 





the Japanese have put on a 


anese attendants. The sleeping cars are corridor cars, and 
the restaurant car is similar to an American car. At eve ry 
station Japanese rush out and shine the brasswork and 
brush the dust off the windows and clean up scrupulously 

The Japanese have also built big hotels at important 
points—some in Korea and one in Mukden. They intend 
to show the world that they can run trains which equal 
the de-luxe trains of any other country, and they have 
imitated every convenience the Western trains have. 

Everybody comes down to the station to see the express 
go through. That is natural enough, as it goes through only 
once a week, each way. This was a special afternoon, for 
some Russian officers were leaving. One was a colonel of 
the railroad section of the army, and there was a band for 
him and two companies of his men were drawn up along 
the platform. Also, all his relatives and all his friends wer¢ 
there—scores of them—and all the relatives and all the 
friends of the other officers. That is always the way i: 
Russia. No Russian can leave on even the most inconsé 
quential railroad journey without a flock of friends and 
The platforn 
of a Russian railroad station resembles a town meeting 
every time a train pulls out; and the kisses and hand 
shakings and tearful farewells are j 
as affecting if the traveler is going only ten miles as they 
are if he is going ten thousand 

When a Russian train is ready to start they clang a bell 
twice. That is the signal to get aboard. When the bell rings 
three times the station master blows on a whistle, the 





a 


relatives coming tothe station to see him off 


ust as numerous and just 


engineer gives a toot, and the 












clanged. Everybody frantically kissed everybody else. It 


oked as though the colonel 


but he did not 


intended to Kiss all the privates 
Instead, he clasped one of the captains tf 
im again, kissed him a final kiss, and got aboard 

We were off for Petrograd The train had one interna 
nal sleeper, one first-class Russian sleeper, two first-class 
and second-class Russian slee pers, one second-class sleeper 


a restaurant car which we earned to curse a ok car 





ind a baggage car rhe chief eng 


the way across, wasa 





l pe 

( were th 
Americans on tl tra 
In our car were the \ it 
teer Doctor w the 
adventure w the hot 
water bag 4 Lng ' 
m onary | re 
(China 4 I ‘ 

sionary nurse i teat 
trawler « ipta al 
English, going home from 
Korea; and three Dane 
who had been work at 


a tel graph station on the 
China coast 

In another car wa an 
English soldier of t 
Active Service ( orps, 
who was golr 
Peking to Petrograd for 
dispatches, and wil uid 
he was the first English 
man to cross Siberia in 
uniform—a cocky litth 
cockney who sat in the 
restaurant car most of the 
time and made horrible 
discords on the piano 

Everybody else was 
Russian, including the fat 
and cheery Russian woman 
who came aboard our car 
with almost a ton of bag 


gage and smilingly distributed it about in everybody's com 


partment without saying “By your leave!’ In my travel 


I have seer peo] le who had plenty of luggage, but that 
woman had more than anybody Il ever saw before It 
ooked as though she was carrying her furniture, bedding 
and provisions, as well as her wardrobe. She had every 
thing but the kitchen stove— and she may have had that 
but she was very jolly and very motherly and very muc! 
of a philosopher. She had lived in China, in Japan, in 
Australia, and came from Moscow. Her husband was ar 
Englishman who was serving at the front, and she had her 
daughter with her, a slight little child of eight or ter Aiso 
he was chaperoning a young lady who wore a black satin 
dress, and who was, we learned, a Russian ballet dancer 
on the way from Harbin to Moscow. She was a tall, slim 
fair-haired girl, and she had the artistic temperament. 


lhe fat chaperon confided to me that she was crazy. 


Making the Kopecks Fly 


— has spent more as seven hundred rubles so far,” she 
J said. “Waste! She buys anything and pays any price 

When the ballet dancer got to 
Petrograd she had a big boxful of junk she had bought 


That was the truth 


along the way; but she was happy and she had plenty of 
ibles left 
‘Just think! aid the fat woman. “She buys a meal 
four—five—six rubles maybe; and she gives all the changes 


to the waiter may be four, five rubles, when he hould 


have only fifty kopecks. | am alarm! I know not what 


to do! 


The crowning disaster of extravagance came at On 


where the ballerina bought a string of Ural sapphires and 
paid seventy-five rubles for them 

‘What shall I do?” moaned the fat chaperor What 
shall Ido? Seventy-five good rubles for those stone and 
I could have bought them for fifteen! It is indalou 


The restaurant car was in charge of a mild-mannered 
yung Russian who seemed quite frightened at his respor 
bilities and stood mostly in a corner of the car and pulled 


at his small yellow mustache. The chief waiter wore a blus 
coat with bras buttons, and an apron He was a sad 
citizen, his brows constantly corrugated; and his air wa 


that of intense devotion to his important duties and the fu 
sense of the stress under which his country is laboring. He 
never smiled. He never changed his apron. Indeed, he 
never washed his face; and he paused before making an 
reply, as though his weighty answer must be fully pon 


ered before it was pronounced Also. he used thi ur of 
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solemnity as a cloak for a series of short-changing opera- 
tions that were extensive and remunerative. One was con- 
stantly tempted to make a quip when he came along, to 
see whether a smile could be coaxed from him; and while 
that was going on the sad waiter held out a ruble or fifty 
kopecks on one as he made the change. We soon learned 
to watch the change instead of his face. 

There was a piano in the restaurant car, at one end. 
Because of the broad gauge of the Russian railroad the car 
was fully two feet wider than our dining cars— wide enough 
for two rows of tables that seated four, with ample aisle 
space between. The piano, except as it was jangled by the 
British soldier, had no function that I could see, save as a 
repository for dirty dishes and baskets of biscuits and poor 
fruit. There was an icon in one corner of the car, and the 
Russians all crossed themselves before it each time they 
came into the car, Also, just previous to a short-changing 
expedition the sad waiter crossed himself —asking for good 
luck, I presume, in his forays against the American and 
English lunatics who were on the train. 

Boxes of sweet biscuits and pots of preserves were on the 
table, all of which were for sale. The preserves cost a 
ruble a pot and were very good—strawberry and cherry 
and currant and grape. The Russians, as I have said, par- 
ticularly the fat Russian with the oddly placed imperial, 
put them in their tea. We used them on bread and butter 
when we got down to that basis. They served a meal at 
noon and one at seven o'clock. They were the same—a 
heavy soup, usually cabbage; a fish, usually sturgeon; 
either chicken or rabcheek, which is Russian grouse or par- 
tridge; and a sweet, usually a compote of canned fruits. It 
was not long before we tired of this and began foraging for 
ourselves, 


Coffee and Caviar and Other Good Things 


xX EVERY important station there wasa restaurant,some 
good and some bad; but, also, at every station there 
was a market where peasant women sold the most delicious 
fresh bread, both white and black—be’l-i klep and chor’ny 
klep—and the best butter 1 haveever tasted, clean and sweet. 
Also, they sold milk in bottles for five kopecks a bottle— 
two and a half cents—or even less than that, as rubles then 
were; and sausages and cold meats, and all that sort of food. 

At several stations we found fresh caviar—not pressed, 
but fresh—for three depreciated rubles, or a dollar and 
twenty cents, a full pound. Think of that, you Americans 
who pay two dollars a portion for it—and not fresh at that! 
We feasted on caviar for a couple of thousand miles, and 
it is great with chor’ny klep, or black bread and butter. 
We organized our commissary, had our coffee brought in 
in the morning, and had fine fresh bread and sweet butter 
and preserves for breakfast; and we always had an oppor- 
tunity for getting cold meats and other eatable things at 
the stations for our other meals. 

Just after we left Harbin we had our first experience with 
the soldiers and the bridges. The train crossed the Sungari 
ona big iron bridge. We were looking out of the window 
at the broad, muddy stream when we 
heard a noise at the door of our coupé, 
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“* Angleechah’- 
-braht—braht 


“ Braht!”’ exclaimed the Russian warmly. 
neen —braht— Roos’ kee brqht — Frantsoos’ 
braht!” 

“He takes us for Englishmen.”’ 

“Well, let it stand.” 

I got out my Russian at a Glance and looked up braht, 
which I discovered to mean “‘brother’’—and then we had 
the drift of the gentleman’s conversation. He was alluding 
to the fact that in the present war the Russians, English 
and French are brothers. He stood up and made us a 
most formal bow. 

“Cossack!”’ he said, beating himself on the chest. 
““Cossack!”” He drew his sword and went through some 
wild maneuvers. He glowered and gritted his teeth. 
“*Ne’mets!"’ he shouted, sticking imaginary persons with 
the sword. ‘“‘Cossack—Ne’mets!"’ And we could see that 
he was killing Germans by the score, and doing it with 
great gusto. 

He waved his sword about. 
corner of the coupé. 


Crow and I got into the 
We tried to calm him, but he would 
not be calmed. He was very much vexed at the Germans 
that afternoon. Suddenly he became calm and embraced 
us both, assuring us that we were brothers. Then he 
lurched out of the coupé. 

“Well,” said Crow, “I’m glad that’s over.” 

But it was not over—not half begun. Ten minutes later 
this fierce Cossack came back, and then we saw what made 
him so fierce. He had a bottle of vodka with him. He 
offered us a drink. We refused politely in both Russian 
and American. He was surprised and grieved. Apparently 
we had insulted this brave Cossack. He held out the 
bottle again and made an elaborate obeisance; and, taking 
my hand, he kissed it twice. Then he offered the vodka 
again. I refused in my best Russian. He scowled and 
turned to Crow. 

“Drink it,” I urged, “or he’ll stick us with that sword.” 

“Drink it yourself!” Crow flung back. ‘I’m not going 
to take any of the damned stuff.” 

He put the bottle down on the little table and drew his 
sword again. It looked as though two young men were 
about to be martyred for their temperance proclivities. 
However, this was for the further purpose of demonstrating 
to us how he intended to kill Germans. He swayed about 
and cut a lot of them to pieces. With much conversation 
and many gestures he made it clear to us that presently he 
would have the Cross of St. George for his exceeding valor. 
As it was, he was guarding the bridge over the Sungari; 
but in due time he would slay the hated enemy by the 
score. He took a long drink. 

Then he sat down and looked at us sadly, proffering the 
bottle from time to time and murmuring “ Braht’’-in an 
inquiring sort of way, as though asking himself whether we 
really were brothers or not, and would not drink with him. 
Finally he went to sleep peacefully and we escaped. The 
povodkin, after much effort, got him off at the station that 
ended his patrol. At this same station our colonel had 
another reception from his troops. A company was lined 
up on the platform. He got off, talked to the men, and 





and turned to find a big, blond Russian 
soldier grinning affably at us. 

We looked out: but he pushed us 
back, still smiling, and told usin Rus- 
sian--judging from his gestures—that 
he was there to prevent us from drop- 
ping bombs on the bridge and blowing 
it up. He was most friendly. 

Finally he came into the coupé and 
I offered him a cigar. He 
took it; and, grabbing my hand, he 
kissed it fervently. 

** Look out,” shouted Crow, “ or he'll 
kiss you on the lips!” 

I fended him off and lighted a match 
for him. He kissed my hand again. 
He was puzzled because he could not 
understand what we said to him. 
Finally, digging laboriously into my 
poor store of Russian, I said: 

‘Ya mi gahvaryoo’ pah-rooskee” 
which means: “I do not speak Rus- 
and rather clumsily presented 
to him a great truth. 

“Shto?" he asked rather incredu- 
lously. “‘Shte?” 

“Yes,” Isaid; “it is indeed the 
truth, much as I hate to confess it. 
Ya ni gahvaryoo’ pah-rooskee.” 

*“Da-da!" heshouted. “Da-da-da-da! Angleechah' neen 
braht — Roos’ kee braht — Frantsoos’ — braht-—brahi— braht!"’ 

He threw his arms round me. 

“Look out!” yelled Crow. ‘He'll kiss you, sure!" 

It took all my strength to shove him away. Then, asa 
diversion, Crow held out a can of cigarettes. He took the 
can, grabbed Crow's hand and kissed it moistly, and 
stowed the can and all the cigarettes in his blouse. 

*He’s taken them all!’’ wailed Crow. 


sat down. 





sian” 
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the other soldiers we saw before we got to Siberia, had 
vodka or smelled of it, or showed the influence of it. Once 
across the line there was no more vodka. 

The colonel’s jurisdiction ended after he had the oppor- 
tunity to kiss a few more officers at the next station; and 
from that time on no one paid any attention to him. Still, 
I must say that as a good plain and fancy kisser the 
colonel was a star—the best I have ever seen. And that 
reminds me of Bentley, the Englishman, who was going 
across from Vladivostok, and who, while walking on a 
station platform, saw two Russian priests, long-haired and 
gray-gowned, each with his arms round the other’s neck. 
He started, and then rushed forward, grabbed the two 
priests by the arms and threw them apart. 

“Quit it!” he shouted. “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves— biting in a fair fight! Why don’t you use your 
fists, like white men? Now stand back there and put up 
your dukes, and I'll referee it and see that it’s all done 
according to the rules.” 

And it was two hundred versts farther on before they 
could beat it into Bentley’s English head that these priests 
were not biting each other in a fight but were kissing each 
other because they were friends and had just met. 

We soon shock down into the routine of the trip. There 
was nothing to do except read, and get off at the frequent 
stations and walk up and down. There was no place to go 
save to stand in the corridor, for the restaurant car was 
preémpted by the Russians, who sat there all day and most 
of the night drinking tea with strawberry jam in it, and 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. The train jogged along 
at about twenty-five miles an hour, sometimes less—a good 
many times—and not many times more. Nothing hap- 
pened. We got off at stations, and stared at the natives 
and were stared at in turn. 


Siberia at Siberia’s Best 


E JOGGED along, day after day, through country 

that reminds one of our Western country, some of it 
like the prairies in Kansas and Nebraska and in the 
Dakotas, and some of it not so good. 

The engines burn wood. We passed miles and miles 
hundreds of miles—of piles of cordwood sawed to stove 
length, standing in great rows that stretched back from the 
track. It seemed impossible that there could be so much 
cut and split wood in this world, or enough men to cut and 
split it. Also, there were miles and miles of piles of railroad 
ties and of telegraph poles—thousands on thousands of 
them. 

We passed in a leisurely manner through Syretensk, 
Tchita, round Baikal, through Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Tomsk, Nove-Nikolayevsk, Omsk, Yekaterinburg, across 
the Urals—which means we went up a rise and came down 
again, and saw no mountains—and so on, until we got to 
Petrograd on the tenth day. We saw Mongols, Tartars, 
Kirghizes and all sorts of Russians standing stolidly at the 
stations. The fields were being plowed. In some places 
the grain was up. In some places the snow was yet in the 
hollows. Each night there was a gor- 
geous sunset. Each day there was a 
little rain, enough to keep down the 
dust. 

We saw Siberia at Siberia’s best 
in the spring, before the heat and the 
mosquitoes, and after the snow and 
the cold. It wasa lazy, leisurely trip, 
with nothing to bother or to worry. 
We were sure enough we should get 
there eventually; and we did. The 
customs examination and the pass- 
port examination at Manchuria were 
merely casual, far different from those 
on the other frontier, and we had a 
sort of a picnic existence until, at the 
end of the tenth day, we reached 
Petrograd; and there we began to see 
the evidences of war. 

There were soldiers all along the 
line, of course, and we saw men drill- 
ing and thousands of Austrian prison- 
ers; but, aside from that, Siberia did 
not look like part of a country that is 
at war—orlike Russia. The fields were 
being cultivated peacefully, and the 
crowds of peasants at the stations had 
no apparent concern; but the officers 
on the trains rushed eagerly into the 








A Russian Railway Station 


kissed the officers. As the train pulled out we saw our 
Cossack standing rather limply at attention. We knew 
the vodka bottle was in his hip pocket, for his coat bulged 
out far behind. 

He may have been a Cossack or he may not. If so, he 
was the first Cossack I saw in Russia, but not the last. And 
do not get any wrong ideas about that vodka and its sup- 
pression in Russia. Harbin is not in Russia, but in Man- 
churia; and that was the reason this soldier, and most of 


stations to get the telegrams about 
the war. 

It was mostly bad news. The Russians were being driven 
back. I saw the povodkin sitting in his little place at the 
end of the car, crying over a newspaper he was reading. 

“Is it bad?” I asked. 

“It is not good,” he replied sadly. Then he straightened 
up and, crossing himself, continued reverently: ‘But, 
please God, it will soon be better.” 

Wherein the povodkin exemplified the spirit of the 
Russian people. 
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FTER this interview with Calhoun 
Bennett, Keith experienced a 
marked and formal coldness from 

nearly all of his old associates. Those 
with whom he came into direct personal 
contact evinced a scrupulous politeness, but confined their 
conversation to the briefest necessary words, and quit him 
as soon as possible. He found himself very much alone, 
for at this period he had lost the confidence of one faction 
and had not yet gained that of the other. 

His investigations encountered always increasing diffi- 
culties. In his own department he could obtain little 
assistance. A dead inertia opposed all his efforts. Never- 
theless, he went ahead doggedly, using Kraft and some 
of Kraft’s protégés to considerable effect. 

But soon pressure was brought on him from a new direc- 
tion: his opponents struck at him through his home. 

For some days Nan had been aware of a changed atmos- 
phere in the society she frequented and had theretofore 
led. The change was subtle, defied analysis, but was to 
the woman's sensitive instincts indubitable. At first she 
had been inclined to consider it subjective, to imagine that 
something wrong with herself must be projecting itself 
through her imagination; but finally she realized that the 
impression was well based. In people's attitude there was 
nothing overt; it was rather a withdrawal of intimacy, a 
puzzling touch of formality. She seemed overnight to 
have lost in popularity. 

Truth to tell, she paid little attention to this. By now she 
was experienced enough in human nature to understand 
and to be able to gauge the slight fluctuations, the 
ebbs and flows of esteem, the kaleidoscopic shiftings 
and realignments of the elements of frivolous and 
formal society. Mrs. Brown had hired away Mrs. 
Smith's best servant; for an hour they looked askance 
on Mrs. Brown; then, the episode forgotten, Mrs. 
Brown’s cork bobbed to the surface company of all the 
other corks. It was very trivial. Besides, just at this 
moment Nan was wholly occupied with preparations 
for her first afternoon of the year. 

She intended as usual to give three of these formal 
affairs; and from them the season took its tone. The 
list was necessarily far from exclusive; but Nan made 
up for that by the care she gave to her most original 
arrangements. She prided herself on doing things 
simply, but with a difference, calling heavily on 
her resources of correspondence, her memory and 
her very good imagination for some novelty of 
food or entertainment. At the first of these re- 
ceptions, too, she wore always for the first time 
some new and marvelous (oilette straight from 
Paris, the style of which had not been shown to 
even her most intimate friends. 

This year, for example, she had done the most 
obvious and, therefore, the most unlikely thing: 
she had turned to the contemporaneous Spanish 
for her theme. Nobody had thought of that. The 
Colonial, the Moorish, the German, the Russian, 
the Hungarian—all the rest of the individual or picturesque 
but nobody had thought to look next door. Nan had deco- 
rated the rooms with yellow and red, hung the walls with 
riatas, strings of red peppers, and the like, obtained Spanish 
guitar players, and added enough fiery Mexican dishes to 
the more digestible refreshments to emphasize the Spanish 
flavor. She wore a dress of golden satin, a wreath of coral 
flowers about her hair, and red morocco slippers. 

The afternoon was fine, but people were slow in coming. 
A few of the nondescripts that must be invited on such 
occasions put in an appearance, responded hastily to their 
hostess’ greeting, and wandered about furtively but inter- 
minably. Patricia Sherwood, who had come early, ciicu- 
lated nobly, trying to break up the frozen little groups, but 
in vain. The time passed. More nondescripts—and not a 
soul else! As five o'clock neared a cold fear clutched at 
Nan’s heart. No one was coming! 

She worked hard to cover with light graciousness the 
cold-hearted dismay that filled her breast as the party 
dragged its weary length away. All her elaborate prepara- 
tions and decorations seemed to mock her. The Spanish 
musicians tinkled away gayly until she felt she could throw 
something at them; the caterer’s servants served solemnly 
the awed nondescripts. Nan’s cheeks burned and her 
throat choked with unshed tears. She could not bear to 
look at Patsy Sherwood, who remained tactfully distant. 

About five-thirty the door opened to admit a little group 
at the sight of whom Nan uttered a short, hysterical 
chuckle. Then she glided to meet them, both hands out- 
stretched in welcome. Mrs. Sherwood watched her with 
admiration. Nan was game. 

There were three in the party--Mrs. Morrell, Sally 
Warner and Mrs. Scattergood. Sally Warner was of the 
gushing type of tall, rather desiccated femininity who 
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always knows you so much better than you know her, who 
cultivates you every moment for a week and forgets you for 
months on end, who is hard-up and worldly and, therefore, 
calculating, whose job is to amuse people and who will, 
therefore, sacrifice her best but perhaps not most useful 
friend to an epigram, whose wit is barbed, who has a fine 
nose for trouble and who is always in at the death. Mrs. 
Scattergood was a small blond woman, high-voiced, pre- 
cise in manner, very positive in her statements, which she 
delivered in a drawling voice, humorless, inquisitive about 
petty affairs, the sort of good woman with whom no fault 
can be found but who drives men to crime. 

These three, after greeting their hostess gushingly, cir- 
culated compactly, talking to each other in low voices 
Nan knew they were watching her, and that they had 
come for the sole purpose of getting first-hand details of 
her fiasco for later recounting in drawing rooms where 
undoubtedly even now awaited eager auditors. She came 
to a decision. The matter could not be worse. When the 
three came to make their farewells she detained them 

“No, I’m not going to let you go yet,”’ she told them, 
perhaps a little imperiously; “I haven't had half a visit 
with you. Wait until this rabble clears out.” 

She hesitated a moment over Mrs. Sherwood, but finally 
let her go without protest When the last guest had 
departed she sank into a chair As she was already o1 
the verge of hysterics she ea 

“Girls, what an awful party!” she cried. “I could tear 
my hair! It was a perfect nightmare! 
trol her voice and keep back her tears, she added abruptly 
**Now tell me what it is all about.” 

Mrs. Morrell and Sally Warner were plainly uneasy and 
at a loss how to meet this situation; but Mrs. Scattergood 


kept up an air of gayety 


Struggling lo con 


remained quite composed in her small, compact way 


White 
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TELUS TRA TE O we a 


“What's what all about, Nan dear?’ 
asked Sally Warner in her most vivacious 
manner. She keenly felt the dramati 
situation, and was already visualizing 
herself in the réle of raconteuse 
‘You know perfectly well. Why this funeral? Wher: 





DUNN 


are they all? Why did they stay away? I have a right to 


know.” 
“I’m sure there’s nothing | can think of !"’ replied Sally 
artifice ially “The idea!’ 
But Mrs. Scattergood, with all the relish of performing 
a noble and disagreeable duty, broke in 
You know, dear,”” she said in her didacti 
v voice, “as well as we do what the world ix 
Of course we understand; but peopl will talk ' 


In heaven's name, what are you driving at 
What are they talking about?” demanded Na 
as Mrs. Scattergood apparently came to a 
, full stop. A pause ensued, while Sally and 
Mrs. Scattergood exchanged glances with 
Mrs. Morrell 
“Well,” at last said Sally judicially, but 
toning her glove, her head on one side if 
I had a nice husband like yours I wouldn't let him 
run round getting himself disliked for nothing 
‘You ought to use your influence with him 
before it is too late,”” added Mrs. Morrell! 
Nan looked helplessly from one to the other 
too uncertain of her ground now to risk another 
step. 


“So that’s it,”” she ventured at last 


‘Someons 
has been telling lies about us 
“Oh, dear, no!” disclaimed Mrs. Scattergood 
“It is only that your friends cannot understand 
your taking sides against them. Naturally they 
feel hurt. Forgive me, dear, you know I aay it 
with all affection; but don’t you think it a mis 

take?” 

Nan was thoroughly dazed and mystified, but 
afraid to press the matter further. She had a 
suspicion that Mrs. Morrell was again responsible 
for her difficulties, but was too uncertain to press 
them to stay for further elucidation. They arose 
Those were the days of hoop skirts, and the set 
of the outer skirt had to be carefully adjusted 
before going out. As they posed in turn before 
the hall pier glass they chattered. “‘ How lovely 
the house looks.” “‘ You certainly have worked 
hard and must be tired, poor dear!"’ “* Well, we'll 
see you to-morrow at Mrs. Terry’s. 

You're not asked? Surely there is some mistake! 
Well, those things always happen in a big affair 
don’t they?” “See you soon.” ‘“Good-by.’ 
“Good by.” 
Outside the house they paused at the head of 
the steps. 
“Well, what do you think of that?” said Sally 
“TI really believe the poor thing doesn’t know 
I believe I'll just drop in for a minute at Mrs. Caldwell’s 
Sorry you're not going my way.” 

After a fashion Nan felt relieved by this interview; for 
she thought she discerned only Mrs. Morrell's influence 
and this, she knew, she could easily overcome. While she 
waited for Keith’s return from whatever inaccessible 
fastnesses he always occupied during these big afternoon 
receptions she reviewed the situation, her indignation 
mounting Downstairs Wing Sam and his temporary 
assistants were clearing things away. Usually Nan super 
intended this, but to day she did not care When Keith 
finally entered the room she burst out on him with a rapid 
and angry account of the whole situation a he saw it 
But to her surprise he did not rise to it. His weary, spirit 
less, uninterested acceptance of it astonished her to the last 
degree. To him her entanglement with the Cora affair 
for at once he saw the trend of it all— seemed the last straw 
Not even his own home was sacred. His spirit was s 
bruised and wearied that he actually could not rise to ar 
explanation. He seemed to realize the utter hopelessne 
of making her see his point of view. This was not so strange 
when it is considered that this point of viev however 
firmly settled, was still a new and unexplained fact wit! 
himself. He contented himself with saying 


rells had nothing whatever to do with it.” It was the o1 





thing that’ occurred to him as wort! aying put it wa 
unfortunate, for it left Nat rritation without logical 
port Natura that irritat Va promptl transferred 
to hin 
‘Then what in heaver name is it he demanded 
‘My friends are all treating me as if | had the smallpox 
“Cheerful lot of friends we've made in this town!” he 


said bitterly 


What is the matter with then he persist 
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One After the Other 


‘The matter is they’ve taker me for a fool they could 
order round to suit themselves. They found they couldn’t. 
Now they’re through with me—even Cal Bennett,”’ he 
idded in a lower tone that revealed his hurt. 

She paused, biting her under lip. 

‘Is the trouble anything to do with this Cora case? 

ve asked, suddenly enlightened by some vague stray 
recollection. 

“Of course!"’ he replied crossly, exasperated at the nag- 
ging necessity of arousing himself toexplanations. ‘There's 

o use arguing about it. I’m going to see it through in 
pite of that hound McDougall and his whole pack of curs.” 

“But why have you turned so against your friends?” 
she asked more gently, struck by his careworn look as he 

prawled in the easy-chair under the lamp. ‘I don’t see! 
You'll get yourself disliked!”’ 

She did not press the matter further for the moment, but 
three days later she brought up the topic again. In the 
interim she had heard considerable direct and indirect 
opinion. She selected after dinner as the most propitious 
time for discussion. As a matter of fact, earlier in the day 
would have been better, before Keith's soul had been 
rubbed raw downtown. 


” 


‘ 


| don’t believe you quite realize how strongly people 
feel about the Cora case,”’ she began. “‘Isn't it possible to 
drop it or compromise it or something, Milton?” 

In the reaction from argument and coldness downtown 
he felt he could stand no more of it at home. 

“T wish you'd let that matter drop,” he said decidedly. 

You couldn't understand it.” 

| must say I don’t understand!” she countered. “‘It is 

inconceivable to me that a man like you should turn so 
easily against his class!” 
“My class!"’ he echoed wearily. 
“What do such creatures as Cora and Yankee Sullivan 
!’ she cried hotly. “‘I suppose you'll say they 
are in your class next! How can you consider them of 

flicient importance to go dead against your best friends 


imount to 


on their account?” 
It is because I am right and they are wrong.” 
She was a little carried beyond herself 
Well, they all think the same way,” she pointed out. 
‘Aren't you a little—a little ~ 
‘Pig-headed,” supplied Keith bitterly. 
' to put your opinion against theirs?”’ she finished 
Keith did not reply 
This was Nan’s last attempt. She did not bring up the 
ibject again. But she withdrew proudly and completely 
from all participation in society. She refused herself to 
allers. Once the situation was thoroughly defined, she 
xccepted it. Tf her husband decided to play the game in 
this way she, too, would follow, whether she approved or 
not. Nan was loyal and a thoroughbred. And she was 
either too proud or too indifferent to fight it out with the 
other women in the rough and tumble of social ambition. 


XLVI 

[* THIS voluntary seclusion Nan saw literally only two 

pecple. One of these was Mrs. Sherwood. The ex- 
gambler’s wife called frequently, and for some reason Nan 
never refused to see her, although she never made her 
visitor particularly welcome. Often an almost overmaster- 
ing impulse seized her to open her soul to this charm- 
ing, sympathetic, tactful woman, but something always 
restrained her. Her heart was too sore. And since an 
inhibited impulse usually expresses itself by contraries, her 
attitude was of studied and aloof politeness. Mrs. Sher- 
wood never seemed to notice this. She sat in the high- 
ceilinged parlor, with its strange fresco of painted fishnets, 
and chatted on in a cheerful monologue, detailing small, 
gossipy items of news. She always said good-by cordially, 
and went out with a wonderful assumption of ignorance 
that anything was wrong. 
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He Discharged the Six Chambers of His Weapon, Aiming as Well as He Knew How 


Her visits did Nan good, although never could the latter 
break through the icy wall of reserve. Nan’s conscience 
often hurt her that she could answer this genuine friend- 
ship with so little cordiality. She wondered dully how 
Mrs. Sherwood could bring herself to be so good to so 
cross-grained a creature as herself. Asa matter of fact, the 
women were marking time in their relations— Mrs. Sher- 
wood consciously, Nan unconsciously—until better times. 

The other regular caller was Ben Sansome. His attitude 
was in some sense detached. He was quietly, deeply sym- 
pathetic in his manner, never obtrusive, never even hint- 
ing in words at his knowledge of the state of affairs, but 
managing in some subtle manner to convey the impression 
that he alone fully understood. Nan found that, without 
her realization, almost in spite of herself, Sansome was 
managing to isolate her with himself on a little island of 
mutual understanding, apart from all the rest of the world. 

Her life was now becoming circumscribed. Household, 
books, some small individual charities and long afternoon 
walks filled her days. At first Sansome had accompanied 
her on these tramps, but the unfailing, almost uncanny 
insight of the man told him that at such times her spirit 
really craved solitude, so he soon tactfully ceased all 
attempts to join her. Her usual walk was over the cliffs 
toward the bay, where from some of the elevations near 
Russian Hill she could look out to the Golden Gate or 
across to Tamalpais or the Contra Costa shores. The 
crawl of the distant blue water, the flash of wing or sail, 
the taste of salt rime, the cafion shadows of the hills, the 
flying murk, or the last majestic and magnificent blotting 
out of the world as the legions of sea fog overrolled it, all 
answered or soothed moods in her spirit. Sometimes she 
forgot herself and overstayed the daylight. At such times 
she scuttled home half-fearfully, for the great city, like a 
jungle beast, was most 
dangerous at night. 

One evening, re- 
turning thus in haste, 
she was lured aside by 
the clang of bells and 
the glare of a fire. No 
child ever resisted that 
combination, and Nan 
was still a good deal 
of a child. Almost be- 
fore she knew it she 
was wedged fast in a 
crowd. The pressure 
was suffocating, and 
to her alarm she found 
herself surrounded by 
a rough-looking set 
of men. They were 
probably harmless 
workingmen, but Nan 
did not know that. 
She became frightened 
and tried to escape, 
but her strength was 
not equal to it. On 
the verge of panic, she 
was fairly on the point 
of struggling when she 
felt an arm thrown 
round her shoulder. 
She looked up with a 
cry, to meet Ben San- 
some’s brown eyes. 

“Don't be afraid, 
I’m here,’’ he said 
soothingly. 

In the revulsion 
Nan fairly thrilled 


“You Mean 


to Tell Me, Suh, That You Refuse the Satisfac« 
tien Due a Gentieman After Affronting Him?" 


under the touch of his manly protection. But there fol- 
lowed instantly an instinct of withdrawal from the embrace 
about her shoulder, which was in turn succeeded by a fierce 
scorn at being prudish. Sansome masterfully worked her 
out through the press. At the last tactful moment he 
withdrew his arm. She thanked him, still frichtened. 

“It was certainly lucky you happened to be here!” 

“Lucky!” he laughed briefly. “‘I knew that sooner or 
later you’d need me.” 

He stopped at that; but allowed her questions to elicit 
the fact that every afternoon he had followed her at a 
discreet distance, scrupulously respecting her privacy, but 
ready for the need that sooner or later must surely arrive. 
Nan was touched. 

“You have no right to endanger yourself this way!” 
he cried as though carried away. “It is not just to those 
who care for you!” And by the tone of his voice, the look 
of his eye, the slight emphasizing pressure of his hand he 
managed to convey to her, but in a manner to which she 
could not possibly object, the fact that his last phrase re- 
ferred more to himself than to anyone else in the world 

It was about this period that John Sherwood, dressing 
for dinner, remarked to his wife: 

“Patsy, the more I see of you the more I admire you. 
Do you remember that Firemen’s Ball when you started 
in to break up that Keith-Morrell affair? He dropped her 
so far that I haven’t heard her plunk yet! I don’t know 
what made me think of it—it was a long time ago.” 

“Yes, that was all right,” she replied thoughtfully; “but 
I’m not so pleased as I might be with the Keith situation.” 

Sherwood stopped tying his cravat and turned to face her. 

“*He’s perfectly straight, lamsure,”’ hesaidearnestly. “I 
don’t believe he knows any other women but his wife exist. 
Iknowthat. ButI wish he’d goa littleeasier with the men.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of him. She’s 
the culprit now.” 

“What!” cried Sherwood, astonished. 
“That little innocent baby!” 

“That ‘little innocent baby’ is seeing 
altogether too much of Ben Sansome.” 

Sherwood uttered a snort of scorn. 

“Ho! Ben Sansome!” 

“Yes, Ben Sansome.” 

“Why, he’s a notorious butterfly.” 

“Well, it looks now as though he in- 
tended to alight.” 

“Seriously?” 

She nodded. 

Sherwood slowly went on dressing 

“I like that little creature,” he said at 
last. ‘“‘She’s the sort that strikes me as 
born to be treated well and to be happy 
Some people are that way, you know; just 
as others are born painters or plumbers.”’ 
She nodded in appreciation. ‘And if you 
give the word, Patsy, I’ll go round and 
have a word with Keith, or spoil Sansom« 
whichever you say.” 

She laughed. 

“You're a dear, Jack, but if you love 
me keep your hands off here.” 

“‘Are you bossing this job?”’ he asked 
gravely. 

“I’m bossing this job,” she repeated 
with equal gravity. 

He said nothing more for a time, but his 
eyes twinkled. 

xXLVII 
EITH’S investigations proceeded un- 

. til at last he felt justified in preferring 
before the Bar Association charges of ir- 
regular practice against James Ware, 
Bernard Black and, to his great regret, 
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Calhoun Bennett. He conceived he had enough evidence 
to convict these men legally, but he as yet shrank from ask- 
ing for an indictment against them, preferring at first to 
try for their discipline before their fellow lawyers. If the 
Bar Association failed, however, he had every intention of 
pressing the matter in the courts. 

Almost immediately after the filing of the complaint he 
was waited on in his office by a man only slightly known 
to him, a Major Montgomery Miles. The Major's occupa- 
tion in life was obscure. He was a red-faced, tightly 
buttoned, full-jowled, choleric Southerner, of the ultra- 
punctilious brand, always well dressed in quaint and rather 
old-fashioned garments, with charming manners, and the 
reminiscence of good looks lost in a florid and apoplectic 
habit. This person entered Keith’s office, greeted him 
formally, declined a chair. Standing very erect before 
Keith’s desk, his beaver hat poised on his left forearm, he 
said: 

“T am requested, suh, to enquiah of yo’ the name of a 
friend with whom I can confer.” 

“If that means a challenge, Major, I must first ask the 
name of your principal,”’ returned Keith. 

“TI am actin’ fo’ Mr. Calhoun 
Bennett, suh,” stated the Major 

“Tell Cal Bennett I will not 
fight him,” said Keith quietly. 

The Major was plainly flabber 
gasted, and for a moment puffed 
his red cheeks in and out rapidly 

“You mean to tell me, suh, 
that you refuse the satisfaction 
due a gentleman after affronting 
him?” 

“T won’t fight Cal Bennett,” 
repeated Keith patiently. 

The Major turned even redder 
and swelled so visibly that Keith, 
in spite of his sad realization of 
the gravity of the affair, caught 
himself guiltily in a boyish an- 
ticipation that some of the Ma- 
j or’s strained buttons would pop. 

“T shall so repo’t to my prin- 
cipal, suh. But I may add, suh, 
that in my opinion, suh, you are 
conductin’ yo’rself in a manner 
unbecomin’ to a gentleman; and 
othuh gentlemen will say so, suh! 
They may go even farthah and 
stigmatize yo’ conduct as cow- 
ardly, suh! And it might even 
be that I, suh, would agree with 
that expression, suh!”’ 

The Major glowered. Keith 
smiled wearily. It did not seem 
to him at the moment that this 
would be so great a calamity. 

“I am sorry to have forfeited 
your good opinion, Major,” he 
contented himself with saying. 

The Major marched straight 
back to the Monumental, where 
Bennett and a number of friends 


were awaiting the result of his 
mission. The Major’s angry 
passions had been rising every 
foot of the way. 

“He won't fight, suh!”’ he bel- 
lowed, slamming his cane across 
the table. “He won't fight! 
And I stigmatized him to his 
face as a white-livered hound!” 

Calhoun Bennett sank back, 
pale and speechless. His com- 
panions deluged him with advice. 

“‘Horsewhip the craven pub- 
licly!” ‘*Warn him togo heeled, 
and then force the issue!’’ 
“Shoot him like the dog he is!” 

But the Major’s mighty bel- 
low dominated everything. 

“I claim the privilege!’’ he roared. “‘Egad, I demand 
the privilege! It is my right! I am insulted by such a 
rebuff! Now that I have acquitted myself of Cal's errand 
I will call him out myself. Ain’t that right, Cal? I'll 
make the hound fight!” 

The old Major looked redder and fiercer than ever. 
There could be no doubt that he would make anyone fight, 
once he started out to do so, and that he would carry the 
matter through. He was brave enough. 

But little Jimmy Ware, who had been doing some think- 
ing, here spoke up. It seemed to him a good chance to get 
a little reputation without any risk. Since James King of 
William had uncompromisingly refused to fight duels his 
example had been followed. A strong party of those hav- 
ing conscientious scruples against the practice had come 
into being. Keith’s refusal to fight Bennett, to Ware's 
mind, indicated that he belonged to this class. 
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“Pardon me, Major,” he broke in suavely, “but eac} 
turn. I claim the right. Cal had first chance because he 
had personally warned the man of the consequences; but 


I am equally accused. You must admit my prior claim.” 





The Major came off the boil. Puffing his red cheeks ir 
and out he considered 

“Yo’re right, suh,”” he conceded reluctant 

After considerable persuasion and some flattery as to 
iis familiarity with the niceties of the code, the Major 


He entered Ke th’e 
office again, stiffer than a ramrod. Keith smiled at hin 
“There’s no use, Major, I won't fight Cal Bennett,” he 
greeted his visitor 
“I am the bearer of a challenge from Mistah Jame 
Ware,” he announced 
“What!” yelled Keit) 
Major Miles recoiled a ste} 
“From Mistah James Ware,” 


consented to bear Jimmy’ 


icnhance 


so suddenly and \ entiy that 
he repeated 


ne growled ‘gladly 





wants it.” 


The Major’ face lit up 





At the Same Instant Casey Stepped Forward From Behind the Wagon 


“Tf you'll name yo'r friend, suh,”” he suggested 

“Friend? Friend? Whatfor? I’m capable of arranging 
this. I haven’t time to hunt up a friend.”’ 

“It’s customary,” objected the Major 

“Look here,”’ Keith swept on, “I’m the challenged part) 
and I have the say-so, haven't I?” 


“Yo’ can name the weapons,” conceded Major Mont 
gomery Miles. 

“All right; we'll call this re ers, havy re ers, big 
gest sort there are, whatever that is. And close up. None 


of your half-mile shooting 

“Ten yards,” suggested Major Miles with unholy joy. 

“And right away—this afternoon,’’ went on Keith. 
“If that little runt wants trouble, egad, he’s going to have 
all his little skin will hold.” 

But the Major would not have tl It was not done 
He waived conducting his negotiations through a second, 


but that was as far as his conventional soul would g H 
held out for three o'clock the f wing alte 
And I wish to apologize, Mr. Keit! he 
ng, “fo’ my ill-considered words of a short tir I 
I nderst ' xd rea I ef gi \ 
He bowed his rotund, tig | ‘ 
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Duels in the fifties were almost an a 
institutior Although techni ally llega 
j 


They were cor 


icted quite openly Inde 


re famous encounters were active advertise te 
boat men, who carried excursions to the field. K 
acceptance of Ware's challer ge arouse he keene 
Outside the prominence of the men inv 
feeling was abroad that in their persons were 


opposing forces in the city’s growtl 
As yet these forces had not segregated to that 


re champions were demanded, or indeed would 
recognized a ick but vague feelings of antag I 
alignments, were abroad r 
who later would constitute tl 
Law-and-Order cla genera 
sympat! ized with Ware ul 
whom history was to KI ‘a 
the \ igilar tes felt stirring i 
partisanship for Keit! rt 
fore the following afternoor 
small flotilla set sail for the ¢ 
tra Costa shore, and a 1 ol 
several hundred pectat 
embarked at the chosen due 
ground 
Nan knew nothing of all! 
Keith was now i ich de 1 
low spirits that his wearied 
did not much care what me 
of him. He put } affairs ir 
shape, shrugged his sho ‘ 
and went to the ne 


absolute nd fTe rence 


The preliminaries wer 
over Keith found himse ! 
ing Jimmy Ware at the d nee 
he had himself chosen. A ible 
line of spectators stood at a 


spectful space on either 


Major Miles and an acquaintance 


of Keith's, who had volunteered 
to act for him, stood at hand 
Keith had listened attent 

to the instructions. The word 
was to be given One I'w 


Three Fire! Betweer the ¢ t 


and last words the duc 


discharge the first sl fr 
their weapons. After that 
were to fire at will Cre 


would have sufficed Jimmy W 
but Keith insisted on the ful 
measure, without emotior « 
with a dead indifference to ar 
possible danger and asavage 
tempt for the whole proceeding 
He was totally unaccustomed to 
weapons. At the word of com 


mand he raised the revolver and 
fired, carele sly but ) 
without result One aiter the 


other he discharged the x chair 
bers of his weapon, aiming a 


well as he knew how. It did not 


occur to him that Ware 1s firing 
at him. After the sixth n he 
threw the revolver away in cold 
disgust. 


“ This isa farce,” 
I'm not going to be fool enoug 
to take part in it any longer 

Jimmy Ware, delighted at finding himself unharmed, and 
confident now that a bluff would go, started to say t 
thing lofty and disdainful. Keith whirled back on } 

“If you want satisfaction, as you call it, you'll get it and 

' 


you'll get it plenty! I'm sick of being made a foo 


‘ 


open your ugly head to me again and I'll knock it off 
shoulders!” 
His eye smoldered dangerously, and Jimmy Ware, v« 
uncertain in'his mind, took refuge in a haught 
Keith glared at him a moment, then turned to the crowd 
“that I'm going 
» do my legal duty in all things; and I’m not going to 
fight duels. Anybody who interferes with me is going 


“I give all of you fair warning,” said he, 


get into trouble!” 
An uproar ensued All this was most irregular 


dented, a disgrace to a gentlemen's meeting. The 
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The Ascetic Motive 


i be» notion that pleasure in itself is sinful and pain 
virtuous has held extensive sway over the human mind. 
You meet with it again and again in discussions of the 
furopean war. Because the belligerent nations are suffer- 
ing fearfully and the United States is at ease, there is a 
pious assumption that they are in a far higher state of 
grace or rather, that our ability to move about free and 
secure in pursuit of three square meals a day constitutes 
a totally graceless state of mere piggish materialism. 

Probably not a German, an Austrian, a Frenchman, a 
Kussian, an Englishman or an Italian will be in any 
respect spiritual, intellectual or material—better off at 
the end of the war than he was at the beginning, no matter 
how the war ends; but it is held that, having suffered a 
great deal to no purpose, they are on a higher plane. 

A little reflection, however, will show that if suffering in 
itself is the means of grace we are at no disadvantage as 
compared with Europe. Anybody can step into his own 
back yard, dig himself a muddy trench and squat in it all 
day, occasionally heaving up a brickbat in such manner 
that in descending it is likely to impinge on his cranium. 
With even less pains, he can have all the privation, misery 
and danger he desires. The United States is infinitely far 
from bankrupt in those commodities. 

When men’s readiness to suffer is drafted on out of mere 
pointless bungting-—-which has been the state of Ewope 
since August, 1914 — we consider that about aslowa human 
condition as could be found. 


Dividing the Money 


T WOULD be easy to collect a considerable library of 

loose and more or less worthless statements concerning 
the distribution of material well-being in this country. A 
very able study of the subject is contained in a small vol 
ume by Prof. W. I. King, of Wisconsin, on Wealth and 
Income of the People of the United States. 

About twenty years ago there was an examination of 
probate records in Massachusetts, running back to 1829. 
More recently there was a like examination in several 
Wisconsin counties for a single year. The conclusion from 
both investigations is that about two-thirds of all males 
sbove twenty-five years of age die leaving no probated 
estate, or one not exceeding five hundred dollars. Very 
likely this is a general condition. 

It is not an admirable condition; yet it furnishes a very 
incomplete answer to the main question. Material well- 
being means income rather than wealth. Assure anybody 
but a miser a satisfactory income, and he would not care 
whether he possessed any wealth or not. In any country 
the people whose income is derived mainly from their 
invested wealth form a negligible minority. We may well 
hope that minority everywhere will grow smaller instead 
of larger. 

For a typical instance of American material well-being 
you may take a man between twenty-five and forty who 
has a good salary or professional income and is carrying 
enough life insurance to provide decently for his widow and 
minor children. He leaves no probated estate and goes 


into the statistics as a pauper, yet in every essential respect 
is far from it. An important part of the six hundred mil- 
lion dollars or so that life-insurance concerns annually 
disburse goes to the dependents of men who left little 
wealth in any other form. With the freest, most equal 
opportunities, it would probably be an exceptional man 
who accumulated much property under forty. 

That material well-being is badly distributed everybody 
knows from first-hand casual observation; but the volume 
mentioned shows how meager is the scientific information 
on the subject. With all the expensive sociological inves- 
tigation that is going forward, an extensive inquiry under 
this head would be worth while. 


Ring Around the Rosy 


E OBSERVED recently that the great problem about 

credit was not how to extend it, but how to restrict it. 
For example, one reason why England and France are will- 
ing to ship us a great quantity of gold—which they need 
and we do not-—is that they know they will presently get 
it back again. Money is already superabundant here. 
National banks alone are in a position to increase loans by 
three billion dollars. An accretion of foreign gold would 
furnish the basis for still greater expansion of loans. 

In the normal operation of human imperfections that 
would mean presently a great increase of borrowing under 
the temptation of low interest and a hope of greater or less 
speculative profits. People would be borrowing to buy 
stocks, land, buildings, machinery—goods of all sorts. 
That increased buying all round would advance prices. 
High prices here would make this a good market to sell in 
and a bad market to buy in; consequently our imports 
would increase and our exports decrease. The balance of 
trade would turn against us, and to settle the balance we 
should have to ship back the gold. This would restrict 
credit, bring liquidation and falling prices—a rather pain- 
ful process usually. 

More gold means greater possibility of abuse of credit. 
Having the opportunity, the question is whether we can 
be depended on to abstain from the abuse. In a large way 
it is a good deal like permitting a dipsomaniac to take 
the money out of your pocket. You know that, having 
the money, he will soon get drunk—when you can easily 
take it away from him. 


The Man With a Crooked Brain 


HIS particular one—as a little newspaper item relates— 

was sentenced to three years in the penitentiary for 
burglary a quarter of a century ago. Within a short time 
after his release he was convicted, before the same judge, 
for another burglary and given a ten-year sentence. He 
had been at liberty but a short time after serving the 
second sentence when he broke into a butcher’s shop and 
stole two hams. For that, under the habitual criminal act, 
he was given a life sentence; but after serving nearly ten 
years he was pardoned. 

We do not know how many thousand dollars he cost the 
state, first and last; but are quite certain that neither he 
nor the state got any good out of it. The presumption, on 
the record, is that he is not fit to be at large and will 
presently steal again and get another prison sentence. 

City police courts and the circuit courts constantly have 
such cases to deal with. The mere fact that the same case 
comes back repeatedly is sufficient evidence that, what- 
ever else should be done with unfortunates who have these 
crooks in their brains, locking them up under ordinary 
prison regimen is a useless way of dealing with them. 
Under surveillance in the open, with healthy work to do, 
they might very likely be made of some real use to them- 
selves and to society. 

If there is any possibility of usefulness in any man, a 
walled hive of convicts is the poorest place we can think of 
for bringing it out. The ordinary state prison is usually 
the most expensive public institution in the commonwealth. 


New Taxes 


NE pleasant subject that is pretty sure to engage the 
attention of Congress this winter is additional taxa- 
tion. The so-called war taxes of a year ago have not filled 
the hole left by decreased customs receipts. Imports are 
not increasing much and sugar is soon to go on the free 
list—suggesting a larger hole than ever. Washington 
advices—with just how much authority we are unable 
to say—represent President and Cabinet as being much 
impressed with the need for a larger army and navy. 
That, if intelligently applied, means appropriations 
greater than ever before— not only this year but for a 
considerable time. By proper economy, expenditures in 
other directions might be materially reduced. Also, no 
doubt, whiskers might be grown on a pumpkin; and in the 
present state of politics the one result appears about as 
likely as the other. 
If, as seems painfully probable, we are to have materially 
larger appropriations as a permanent condition, the first 
expedient should be to extend the income tax by cutting 


. them during the last year 
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the present exemptions at least in half. 
by three would be better still. 

A personal knowledge of government finance thus acutely 
injected into the consciousness of several million citizens 
would be beneficial. 


Dividing them 


Government Ownership illustrated 


OME years ago teachers in the Chicago public schools 

formed an association for their mutual benefit. In a 
sisterly spirit of democracy they attached this association 
to the labor-union federation of the city—by way, we 
suppose, of signifying that they, too, were wage earners and 
sympathetic to the difficulties of a general nature with 
which all wage earners are afflicted. Recently the Board 
of Education adopted a rule forbidding teachers to hold 
membership in any association affiliated with a labor 
union, threatening dismissal for such as do not resign, and 
requiring teachers in the future to sign a solemn pledge 
not to join such an association. 

The right to organize as it sees fit is labor’s most valu- 
able possession; but the public schools, of course, are a 
government enterprise, ruled by political appointees, whose 
personal stake in the success or failure of the schools is 
of relatively slight and ephemeral nature. Not admiring 
labor unions, they feel free to decree that any flavor of 
unionism is inimical to the schools. 

This, we expect, is about where labor would always be 
told to get off under government ownership. 


Britannia Rules the Wave 


ECENTLY rates for marine insurance on shipments 

in neutral vessels from the United States to Scandina- 
vian ports—except Stockholm—were advanced to seven 
per cent; while to Stockholm the rate was fixed at ten per 
cent. These are the rates the shipper paid when he declared 
neutral ownership and neutral destination of the cargo. 
At the same time the rate of insurance on shipments in 
neutral vessels from the United States to Holland— neutral 
ownership and destination being declared— was one and a 
half per cent. 

The reason for this extraordinary difference was that 
Dutch shipping interests had combined in the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust and given guaranties—satisfactory to 
Great Britain—that no goods shipped into Holland should 
find their way to Germany. The Overseas Trust gives 
licenses, under strict regulations, to Dutch importers, who 
must prove that the goods do not reach Germany. When 
the insurance rates were advanced Scandinavian countries 
had not made arrangements which assured to England's 
satisfaction that goods billed to their ports would not reach 
Germany. Hence, England was seizing the shipments; 
hence, the nearly prohibitive insurance rates. 

Small neutral states are free to use the sea just in propor- 
tion as they meet Britannia’s requirements. In wartime 
“freedom of the seas”’ is largely a figure of speech. 


A Noisy Blank 


NDER the physical shock of war we take to thinking 

about it in various threadbare adjectives, as though it 
set the human stage with a new scene and foreshadowed 
important changes in human conditions; but when the 
thirtieth-century historian of the world gets down to 
August, 1914, a feeling of ineffable boredom will overcome 
him. He will say to himself dolefully: 

“And now, after recording those really significant and 
forward-looking things that happened in Europe since 
1870, I must break off and chronicle another of those stupid 
old wars that were always happening from the same causes 
in the same way to the same end. This is as annoying as 
having to stop an absorbing moving picture in order to put 
out a fire in the machine.” 

You may be sure the gods are yawning their celestial 
heads off over the spectacle the world has presented to 
a spectacle that had grown tedi- 
ous on Olympus when Agamemnon sailed for Troy. They 
are saying to one another peevishly: 

“Great Scott! Can't those blockheads think of anything 
new to do?” 


Perhaps a Real Victory 


T IS quite possible that when war is over we shall find 

the only victory of permanent value to mankind was 
won by the United States. 

Every noncombatant or neutral right that is bindingly 
acknowledged is so much enduring and universal gain. If 
we now make the sea somewhat freer for ourselves we shall 
probably make it freer for all people in all time. Probably 
the Lusitania affair will be a lasting precedent, protective 
to every neutral who travels in wartime hereafter. What- 
ever we win for freer neutral commerce will benefit every 
noncombatant nation in the future. 

If the theory of a free sea can be pushed forward into 
practice half a dozen yards by the United States, that will 
be a not altogether contemptible service to humanity. 
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HAVE 

many letters asking 

for an opinion as to 
when the war will be 
over. If we reckon 
results the war will not 
be over for fifty or a 
hundred years. The 
particular date when hostilities will cease is a matter of 
pure guesswork. If it is fought to a finish it may take 
from five to ten years. If fighting is called off by mutual 
consent hostilities may cease before Christmas; but the 
consequences of the war—in either event— will last longer 
than anyone who reads this article. 

Europe will be in the same situation as Jones when his 
factory burns down without insurance. His first step is 
to raise the money to rebuild. The greater his hurry and 
the more extreme his need, the higher interest he is willing 
to pay and the higher the interest he must pay. Europe 
has already been partly destroyed and the destruction still 
continues. When the nations finally wear themselves out, 
and the work of rebuilding begins, there will be a dire 
demand for capital. 

Hence, after the war, interest rates for mortgages and 
the like will be much higher than formerly. I mentioned 
this point of view to an Illinois manufacturer the other 
day, and he said: 

“That is all very well; but why should I worry, so long 
as I can get accommodations at my own little bank here 
in the United States? I’ve nothing to do with Europe and 
the war.” 

The reason he should worry is because money rates are 
one of the most sympathetic things in the world. If 
Europe, in her coming hour of need of capital for recon- 
struction and repairs, bids high enough she can attract 
American funds just as any high-price market always gets 
the goods. We can hold money here only by meeting 
Europe’s price. To-day, during the war, our bankers will 
lend money more cheaply at home than in London; but not 
so after the war is over. Then, in order to borrow money, 
you must pay as much as your competitor in Europe. 


received 


if Europe Goes Out Too Soon 


HE real danger, however, may be that money rates will 
not be high enough. When you talk with people you 
will notice that they speak of the end of the war as though 
the mere cessation of hostilities would make Europe as 
good as new, and that after the war everything will be 
O.K. War, however, is like 
sickness: a man does not get 


Al FORECAST OF THE AFTERMATH ms 


bankruptcy; but a nation repudiates its obligations. It is 
all a matter of relative dignity, as it would be impossible to 
collect from any government if it should repudiate. Unless 
the war lasts longer than now seems probable, my Wall 
Street friends believe there will be no general repudiatior 
of government bonds. 
their part. Certainly I want, “for mine,” 
European bonds that are unsecured. 
Of course those who hold bonds already issued 
I suppose, reasonably sure of getting their money even- 
tually, though they may expect to be put to some trouble. 
The bond of a strong nation is 
man. 
to incur new obligations and give new notes to meet the 
interest due on the old. There will be a great deal of suc! 
funding and refunding before the war is over: 
should insist that the governments give security for any 
money we lend them 
bad an investment as thousands of the worthless 
and bonds marketed all over the world in times of peace 


This, however, is only a guess on 


no English or other 


are, 


like the note of a well-to-do 


Some calamity may embarrass him, so that he has 


but we 


Otherwise their bonds may be as 


stocks 


This leads me to warn investors especially against the 
speculation that may break out from now on and after the 
war is over. Such chances to lose money will fully equal 
the dangers of loss through buying government bonds 
An important question is: To what extent will the new 
bonds carry higher interest? 
now 


Six per cent seems probabk 
This would quite seriously affect the desirability 
of all older issues and would have an 
markets throughout the world. 

To a friend who has been more highly educated in other 
lines than in finance I once mentioned the er 
through worthless investments. 
ment: 

There is hope that the unhealthy speculation to which 
I have referred can be checked. Many believe the Euro- 
pean governments will not permit it. Certainly after the 
war you are going to see every effort made to stimulate 
saving. And then may not the governments step in and 
say what the people shall do with their savings? 

I recall an old tight-fisted character of whom it was said 
that he bribed his children to go without supper by giving 


influence on bond 


ormous loss 
He exclaimed in 
“Why does the government permit it? 


amaze 





well on any definite date, | 
but recovers gradually. The 
nations must go through a 
period of convalescence, 
which in this case may take 
many years. 

If they—or we, either 
underestimate the cost and 
ravages of the war, and try 
to get out of bed and go to 
work too soon, there will 
be speculation instead of 
sound construction, and a 
relapse or crisis will follow. 
High money rates may not 
be a curse, but a blessing in 
disguise, because they will 
tend to prevent too rapid a 
rebound. 

Many people foolishly 
feel that the chief penalty 
of war is the payment of in- 
demnities. This is a great 
mistake. It is not at all 
certain that any indemni- 
ties will be exacted; but, if 
so, such demands will not 
affect Europe as a whole. | 
Indemnities simply distrib- 
ute the suffering, making it 
less in some quarters and 
more in others. Europe's | 





real loss is not gold, but 
men, property—and time. 
This is the real retribution. 

The question is often 
asked whether the war will 
bankrupt Europe. In reply 
I ask: “Can a nation go | 








broke?” Anindividual goes 
broke; a business goes into 





Wear Babies 


demand that capital 


exclusion 
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ne War Will Not be Over for Fifty 
Years —By Roger W. Babson sis.’ 


apiece, 

t morning 
refused to give them 
breakfast until each 
This 

the 

scheme the ropean 





governments will try 


th their peopl They will compel the people to accu- 
mulate capital by every possible sacrifice, and then will 
! They will stipulate that capital 
f the ir to the 


the assumption 


must be used in de fraying the expenses 0 


of everything else This is on 
| 
| 


that they do not repudiate some of their indebtedness 


It is my opinion that patriotism will be fostered by still 


further paternalism. European investors will be pressed 
to sell their foreign securities and use the proceeds for 
buying the bonds of their own country. If necessary this 
pressure may be increased to the point of compulsion. In 


short, there will be a general grab for capital. The 


ms will try to tempt funds from this country 


money - 


starved nati 


by high interest; they will collect funds from their own 
people with a high hand. 
Will Commodity Prices Soar? 
encefortii 


| ay ee with the end of the war, and t} 
) for the next fifty years at least, the governments of 
No doubt whe 
ially if it ends through exhaustion a 
on—there will develop in all the countries 


struggle between militarism and socialism, between those 


nthe war 


d revolu- 


Europe will be out to make money 
ends — espex 
t ar a fherce 
to confiscate labor and those who wis 

Salvation from the dangers of the future 
lies in holding fast to the ideas of liberalism and ec: 


who wisl 1 to con 
fiscate property 
mmon 
and to the traditions of those countries whose 
founded on a 


sense, 


great 

basis of free pet *h, free 
‘ 1 1 

criticism, personal liberty—not 

cracy, 
At the beginning of this article I cited one Jones 

loses his factory by fire 


ness has been 


under a rule of bureau 
but of law. 
who 
Jones will first borrow money to 
replace the plant, and thén he will sit up nights to work out 
new ways to make the plant pay more profits 
Everyone is interested in the probable price of 
modities 


or bonds 


com 
stocks 


The great majority of people do not buy 
There are even many manufacturers and mer 


chants who do not buy stocks or bonds; but everybody, 

from the richest to the poorest, buys commodities 

leather in the form of shoes, textiles in the form of clothing, 
and foodstuffs for their 
daily bread. Hence, every 


reader of this weekly should 
be very much interested in 
forecasting whether prices, 
asa whole, will be higher or 
lower after the war is over 

The prices of commodi 
ties primarily depend on 
two things 

1—The demand for the 
supply of the commodity 


that is, whether Jones is 
more anxious to buy or sell 
2 — The value of money 


that is, whether Jo 


@8 is tO 


pay with paper or gold 


One year we have a big 
apple crop Not only are 
apples plenty, but they 


are big and juicy. Does the 
quality of the apples help 
Very little: the 
price of apples is not deter 
mined by their bigness or 
If there is 
a big crop the price goes 
down; if ther i small 
crop the price goes uy 
Another year the 


small and 


their sale? 


their juicines 


crop 1 
perhaps the ap 
ples are smal! also; but do 
| 


mall apples mean low 


prices No; the poorer 
higher 
ve. The price 


the price of 


the price may 
of apples and 


ever) thing else dep nd or 





supply and dema 


In discussir g the prices of 


commodities after the war 


each commodity should 


be considered se parately 
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Pulls You: 
-, out OF | 


2 
y\ 
hi 


OubIe 


“Last February I bought a 
Pull-U-Out and put it under 
the seat of my machine. It 
was so light I did not have 
much faith in it. 

“Got stuck in the mud last | 
Sunday,thefirstsincel bought 
theoutfit. Wastwomilesfrom 
nowhere, and by myself. I rig- 
ged up the outfit and was out | 
in a short while. 

“At first I forgot to let off 
my brakes, and was pulling 
the machine out with the 
moves the dread of bad hind wheels dragging, although my ma- 
roads. Just drive the three chine weighs 3190 pounds without 
stakes into the ground, lean- driver. 
ing them towards the machine, ni heard that another party got stuck 

. : in that hole a few minutes after I left, 
fasten one chain to the stakes and stayed there from about 5 P. M 
and the other to the machine, until9 P.M.” N. J. BOSTICK, 
and turn the crank. No matter | July 14, 1915 
how badly mired you are, the 
stakes will hold and the machine 
will come out. It isn’t necessary 
to tie to anything but the stakes. 


Ps nee 
sary for any 
motorist to get stuck. 


his little device, if car- 
ried in your tool box, re- 


Lawrenceville, Va. 


The things this inexpensive little de 
vice does are so unbelievable that 
we don't expect anyone to take our 

word for them. Until dealers gen- 

erally have time to put it in stock, 

we will send a Pull-U-Out toany 
address on approval. 


: If it does not convince the most 
a new kind of chain block, only a quarter the size Q ke ptical, we will receive it back, 


and weight of the ordinary chain block, but with five pay ali express charges, and 
, ; fuad ve oney without 
times the pull. Makes heavy lifting a boy's job. nejund your money withon 


question 
out of mud or ditch, it will right overturned cars, 


Write Us About It 
and maybe save a life that would otherwise be lost. 


lis 14 feet of chain makes the best posstble tow line. : Ask for 
Indispensable in Garages and Repair Shops— saw Booklet 

For quick, easy lifting on repair jobs, removing = 

bodies, engines, etc., it has no equal. On the trouble 

car it will save time, labor, wear on tires, and do 

the job bet! 


A Necessity for Tourists— Besides pulling a car 
! 
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There surely will be a greater demand for 
some of the finished steel products and other 
construction materials. Consequently the 
prices of those will advance. On the other 


hand, the demand for zine and certain other | 
alloys, now used so extensively inconnection | 


with the manufacture of ammunition, will 
suddenly fall off. Therefore, the price of 
such metals should decline. 

When discussing the supply of various 


other articles it is more difficult to reach a | 


decision. Let us take laces, for instance, 


great quantities of which are imported to | 


this country from Europe during normal 
times. One of my friends believes that the 
women in Europe have been making laces 
during the war as in times of peace, and 
that the homes of Switzerland, France and 
other countries are loaded up with laces to 
be dumped on the market as soon as the 
war is over. This would naturally mean a 


| supply greater than the demand, and would | 
consequently lower prices; in fact, these | 


people might be in such dire need of money 


that they would let their products go for al- | 
| most nothing. 


Another friend believes that just the 
reverse will be the case. 


| Personally I feel that it is impossible to | 
use generalities. If the war should stop at | 
| once I am convinced that the very first | 


effect would be a stiffening of the prices of 
all materials used in construction work, 
and a decline in the prices of materials that 
have been used extensively during the war. 


Other things, such as laces, dyes, wines, | 


and so on, may first stiffen in price under 
a sudden demand, and then ease off, later 


selling considerably lower as we enter the | 


great depression that is bound to follow 
any inflated speculation. 


The more gold there is, the higher prices | 


will be. This fact must be most carefully 
considered in guessing what the prices of 
commodities will be after the war is over. 
Reports from Germany show that the rise 
in foodstuffs in one month, compared with 


a year before, was over fifty percent. Most | 
of this increase has been due to changes in | 
supply and demand, but not all of it. For | 
| instance, owing to the issue of additional 
| paper money by the German Government, 
| the value of the German mark has depreci- 
ated about fifteen per cent, and prices have | 
correspondingly increased fifteen per cent | 


on that account. The same thing has taken 
place in France and Italy. 


The Period of Reconstruction 
Even England is doing this to a limited 


extent. All these countries are putting out 
paper money somewhat as did the Southern 


Confederacy in the early sixties. Con- | 


sidering what has been done in this line 
during the first year of the war, think what 
will be done as the war continues. When it 
becomes impossible to sell any more govern- 
ment bonds the only thing left to do will be 
to issue paper money. This means that, 
before long, the governments, instead of 


|} paying in currency for the things they buy, 


| will simply print up more money and pay 


1/6 Actual Size \ 4) Requires space 
Shipping Weight ry of only 4x14 


Complete Outfit BN inches in your ; * 
Only 26 Ibs. grgy tool box . 


Better Than a Chain Block for Factories 
and Shops—Costs only a third to a quarter the 
cost of a chain block —is light and portable, gi... 
and will pull horizontally as weil as lift. 1/6 Actual 
A Fine, Portable Hoist for Trucks — A light Sie 
iron frame, anchored to a corner of the truck, makes 
Pull-U-Out the finest possible hoist for quick and cheap 
The Best Possible Hoist loading and unloading of heavy loads. 
Light, Portable, Powerfu! A Wonder on the Farm—For tightening 
and setting wire fences, pulling stumps, 


hoisting, etc. Also a security to the farmer | 


on his auto trips to town. 


Pull-U-Out Sales Co, sour ac" 


T D l ~ Pull-U-Out is new, and certain to have 
O VOAale4TS ® a5 extensive sale 


If you are interested in 
introducing a “best seller” in your city, write us for our 
proposition to dealers 

















This Happens on Good Roads 


with this new paper money. This increase 
in paper money will cheapen the money al- 
ready out and consequently send prices up. 

What will be the result of this after the 
war? Either the new paper money will be 


| repudiated, or else prices will remain high in 
| those countries until the gold reserves are 
| gradually built up. This may take half a 
| century. 


If the European war stops soon enough 


| there will perhaps be no repudiation of the 


paper money of the belligerents. I hope 
there will not be. I hope it will be left in 


circulation while the people of those coun- | 


tries economize and work to get back a 
gold reserve, which will cause the money 
to approach its former value. This, how- 
ever, will take years. 


Of course, when our buyers go to Eng- | 


land and the Continent after the war, ‘they 
will buy for gold, and prices for gold will be 
much lower than prices for paper; but the 
prices for gold will be even higher than 


| before the war. 


If this war continues long enough we 
shall have all the surplus gold and Europe 
will have none; but this will do us little 
good. Under such conditions the only way 


| by which business could become normal 
| again would be for us either to shut down 


our mills and buy European goods until 
conditions righted themselves, or else quit 
doing business altogether with the people 
of Europe until they saved enough to start 
again. In either case there would be little 
export business for our mills for many 


| years to come. 
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Finding a four-leaved 
clover never led to suc- 
cess in business. 


And the increasing 
sales of Clothcraft 
Clothes for men and 
young men are due, not 
to luck, but to 69 years 
of scientific factory 
methods and high stand- 
ards of quality. 


Not chance but good judg- 
ment led us to put Cloth 
craft Clothes into our stor 
and back the makers’ guar 
anty with ours. 


Don’t trust to chance in 
spending your money, but 
come to the store and see for 
yourself how well the makers 
of Clothcraft have succeeded 
in putting beauty, style and 
substantial value into suits 
and overcoats at $10 to $25. 


Ask to see the Clothcraft 
Blue Serge Specials, ‘‘4130” 
at $18.50 and “5130” at $15 
Either is a remarkably good 
“buy.” 


The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


O% #25 Base 


to Wear 


The Joseph & Feiss Company, Clevelanc 
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40 Million 
Milesa Day ~ 


This Is What Wins Men 
to Fortified Tires 


= 


~~ mer 


Perhaps every day about two million Goodyear tires are run. 
And their daily mileage totals, probably, some forty million miles. 
Thus to hundreds of thousands these tires reveal their super 
quality. They show their strength and endurance, their saving 
of trouble. 7 hey meet with mishap and misuse like other tires, 
sometimes. But they combat tire troubles in efficient way $s, and 


their users know it. 


Note What They Have Done 


Those two million tires are daily advocating Goodyears. So did 
millions of tires before them. ¥ F 
They have won more users than any other tire ever had yaeoks 
They have won more new users this year than ever before in our 
history. They have forced us to build plant after plant until our 


new capacity ready soon—will be close to 20,000 tires per day 


Think of this when you next buy tires. 

The special features which fortify these tires are hidden from 
your view. ‘Tires without them may seem to you very muc h like 
Goodyears. And you think they render equal service, else you ' 
would not buy them. 

But consider how fast men are turning to Goodyears — faster : 


than ever before. The millions in use must be proving supremacy. 


For Winter Tires 
Get the Double-Thick All-Weather Tread 


This tread is best for all seasons, but essential on winter tires 
It is not a regular tread made rough, but an extra tread made of 
very tough rubber. So it gives you a double-thick tread. 

The grips are deep and enduring. They are sharp and efficient 
Yet they form a tread as flat and smooth as a plain tread, so they 
do not cause vibration. 

Double thickness means more wear. It means a deep-cut, 
lasting anti-skid. It means great resistance to puncture. Thi 
matchless tread is winning 
more users than any other | 
Goodyear feature. OOD YEA 

Any Goodyear dealer will O/ AKRON, OHIO 
supply you. Every neighbor Fortified Tires 


FORTIFIED AGAINST 
Rim -Cuts— 
Blowouts 
Loose lI reads 
Insecurity 


and it will render full ( 301 rd Punctures and Skiddine 


hood has a Goodyear Servic e 


Station with your size in stock, 





year service. ————EE 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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enby %4-ton Truck *890 


Noted truck engineers designed and built it especially for light-delivery work; and it embodies 
all the efficiency and economy features which have made the larger Denby models famous 


With body as shown. Top, panel body, starting and lighting system, 
er pneumatic tires, if desired, at moderate additional expense 
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Make Your Neighborhood Business’ City-wide 


This new light-delivery Denby will give you the increased delivery radius. 


And the Denby 


Business-Building and Sales Efficiency Service— perhaps the greatest step in co-operation 
ever taken by a manufacturer—will show you how to realize your increased business possi- 
bilities. A country-wide demonstration of approval has greeted our announcement of it 


$3,000 in Rewards 


Thisamount will be divided dur- 
ing the year among students in 
the Denby Susiness- Building 
and Sales Efficiency Service. 
$1,000 will be awarded November 
1, 1916, to the student who has 
shown the most aptitude, whether 
he has taken the entire course or 
only part of it at that time. $2,000 
will be distributed in subsidiary 
awards during the course. Photo 
graphs of the victors will be pub- 
lished from time to time in our 
national advertising. 
Only persons nominated by truck 
or delivery wagon owners are eligi 
ble. Students may enter at any time. 
The judges, whose decisions shall 
be final, are: 
GARVIN DENBY, President, Denby 
Motor Truck Company, 
]. WALTER DRAKE, President, Hupp 
Motor Car Company, 
CARL S. von POETTGEN, Advertising 
Counsel 


What the Service Embraces 


This service adds at least one ex- 
pert business-getter to the force of 
every owner of a truck or delivery 
wagon. It covers one year from the 
date of entry, and consists of thirty- 
six lessons, issued at the rate of 
three a month and divided into four 
quarterly periods. The best ex- 
perts obtainable have been em- 
ployed in its preparation. 


Every owner of a truck or delivery 
wagon may nominate one person to 
take the course. Logically, the driv- 
er of the truck should be that person. 
He sees many customers who sel- 
dom come to your place of business; 
he is in close contact with others; 
and he is the only man regularly 
out in the field. But the owner's 
choice is not restricted. 


Each Denby owner receives an 
individual merchandising service 
that is exceptionally comprehen- 
sive and efficient. 





Denby Units for Heavier 
Duty 


The larger Denby models—1-ton, 
1'2-ton and 2-tons— have achieved 
in little over a year a world-wide 
reputation for efficiency, economy 
and serviceability. The growth of 
the business has forced us to pur- 
chase the factory shown below, 
with five and six-tenths acres of 
ground space. 


The Denby truck has popularized 
many distinctive features in truck 
construction. The internal - gear 
axle with Hotchkiss drive has won 
marked favor. Many engineers 
will tell you that it is undoubtedly 
the drive of the future. 


The prices of the larger units (chas 
sis only) are as follows: 


Type B, 1-ton . . $1475 
Type D, 1%-ton . $1685 
Type E, 2-ton . . $1985 


The wonderful success of the Den 
by truck has been largely due to 
the fact that the men who built it 
had the benefit of long experience 
and were able to utilize this experi 
ence unhampered by old parts, old 
machinery or old ideas. 


They were able to realize their ideal 
of a perfect truck in a way that 
would have been impossible had 
they been forced to consider estab 
lished policies or traditions regard 
ing type or design. 

Their judgment has been vindicated 
by Denby service under the hardest 
operating conditions, over trail and 
pavement, everywhere. 


1%-ton Dendy in “Back-to-the-Farm” 
Service 


For literature and details 
address 


407 Holbrook Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Pajunion 
Successor to 
the Pajama! 


Pajamas perfected! Your 









pajamas in one piece! More logi 
; “eggenanases +) 7 - 
inderw r t\lread sed 1 
Dealers everywhere sell ~ 
Pajunik in weights and fabrics ‘ 


wit 


ee OF 


wearer slee} perfect relaxat i 
No Coat Crawling Up! 
No Trousers Slipping Down! 
No Binding Draw-String! 
The Pajunion, smartly 
built, stylish and distinctive, is cut 4 
to scientifically correct fit on exactly 
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:/ 





lie tet 
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" . ’ ‘ ‘ 


Vv 
All patterns and weights. 
Mer riz 1, Pongee, Pliss¢ ( repe, 
Madras, P Check, Silk, Eden Cloth 
and Bright prox t Flanne te. 
areful tailoring, enduring 
button-holes, stoutly anchored but 


among the dé : 


Wibein” 8 eet | .teap- 


wert ae.. ABP 





at LiKe ela oT i factory. 
Prices from $1.50 to $5.00. 


GHTON 


Lo BAD 


LEEPINGWEAR 


In All Weights i 
For Men, Women and Children 


“The Nightie Book’”’ 
A is yours for the ask- [im 
ig. Shows most ad 4 
Th ideas and a 
le t ' 4 
er ‘ n and a 
Ex [os . 








H.B.GLOVER CO. 
Dept.39, Dubuque, lowa 
DEALERS: Write for our 1915 Authoritative Style 
-““"Book of Brighton-Carisbad Sleeping 
wear. Fully illustrated and contains Wholesale Prices. 


Men’ s pitighe Shirts 
Mac 


eivabl 


Men's Union 

ery con Sleepers 

Cut In one piece All 
t weight R 
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lapping 1 Ponge 
ngs. Reg. sizes 15 Brig 
l¢ 1 18 hxtra 





19 and 2 Bey oe oe 


“$1 00 to $2.00 
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MATT PEASLEY, SEA LAWYER 


EVENING POST 


Continued from Page 9 


of the Tillicum of whom he could get track. 
He had all the receipts in hand by the last 
mail delivery the next day, and at eight 
o'clock that night the Tillicum, having 
cleared the customs the same afternoon, 
departed for Panama. Two days later Matt 
again called on Mace & Company for the 
money due him and, after much argument, 
succeeded in getting it. He hastened at 
once to the bank on which it was drawn 
and asked the paying teller to certify it. 
This the latter declined to do—neither 
would he cash the check; so Matt took it 
back to Rossiter 

* Rossiter,”” he said, “the bank will not 
honor your check.” 

Rossiter looked desperate. 

““Confound you!” he growled. “I stalled 
you until five minutes before the bank 
closed, thinking you would deposit it in 
your own bank to-morrow morning and I'd 
have a deposit to cover it by that time. It 
will be all right first thing in the morning, 
Peasley.” 

“It had better be!” Matt told him 
bluntly. “Your charter provides for can- 
cellation in the event that payments are 
not made as stipulated, and I’m not in a 
position to carry you or to take any chances 
on you—and I’m not going to.” 

“I can’t blame you a bit,”’ Rossiter an- 
swered regretfully. “‘I tell you, with the 
money market as tight as it is, we're beat- 
ing the devil round the stump these days. 
Confound it, Peasley, a man has to do some 
scheming and stalling when everybody is 
crowding him for money, doesn't he?”’ 

The check was not paid when Matt pre 
sented it the next morning. As he came out 
of the bank a newsboy, crying his daily 
sensation, accosted him with the first after- 
noon edition, and Matt's glance caught a 
smear of red ink seven columns wide across 
the front page: 

SHIPPING MAN A SUICIDE! 


It was Mace! 

For about a minute Matt Peasley stood 
on the corner, doing some of the fastest 
thinking he had ever done. Mace had 
taken a short cut out of his financial wor 
ries, and Matt realized that the tragedy 
would undoubtedly bring an avalanche of 
creditors down on the unhappy Rossiter 
and ruin the firm. At any rate, the con- 
cern would doubtless go into the hands of a 
receiver, and Matt Peasley might or might 
not hope for his in the sweet by and by, 
according to the amount of salvage re- 
ported. The Tillicum was seventy-six hours 
at sea! 

“*Matthew,”” Matt Peasley murmured to 
himself, ‘theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die’—and all in one thunder- 
ing big hurry!” 


Cappy Ricks was having his siesta, with 
his feet on top of his desk, when Matt Peas 
ley came bounding in, seized him by the 
shoulder and shook him wide-awake 

“Well, young man,” Cappy snapped 
querulously, “‘what’s all the excitement 
about?” 

“Mace has committed suicide, and | 
know the firm is in financial difficulties. I'll 
not be able to collect now—lI'll have to 
wait with the rest of the creditors; and 
meantime the Tillicum, fully loaded, is 
somewhere down off the Me xican coast. 
Good gracious, Mr. Ricks, there’s the ver 
devil to pay!” 

“We will, if you please, not include « 
siders in this argument for the present, 
Matt,” Cappy retorted dryly. ‘“‘The un 
fortunate devil does not pay! You do, 
Matt. I should worry!” 

“But you can help 1 me save something 
from the wreck!”’ Matt pleaded desper- 
ately. “It’s going to clean me of my last 
dollar to make good with you on my char- 
ter, even if Mace & Company do not make 
nm with me on theirs; and 

Cappy Ricks held up his hand. 

““My dear boy,” he said with madden- 
ing calm, “listen tome! I had a hunch this 
would happen. As a matter of fact, I de- 
clined to charter to Mace & Company di- 
rect ten days before you came prancing in 
with your head all swelled up with a brand- 
new idea for making a lot of easy money in 
a hurry. Me charter to them—me!” In 
his superb scorn Cappy waxed ungrammat- 
ical. “I should kiss a pig! Why, if saw- 
mills were selling for six bits each I wouldn’t 
trust that concern with a hatful of saw- 
dust—not that they weren't honest and 





capable, but they haven't got any money 
to speak of any more!” 

“But—but Why, dad burn it, sir, 
you said it was perfectly agreeable to you 
to have me charter the Tillicum to them!” 
Matt roared, angry, hurt and amazed. 

“Why should I worry what you do? I 
have all I can do to attend to my own busi- 
ness. Why should I tell you yours?” 

“But 

“No ifs or buts, Matt. I played safe; 
but you're caught away off third base and 
now you're out! You've got to settle with 
me for every day you have that vessel 
under charter until you deliver her back 
here in San Francisco Bay and formally 
surrender her to me. You've got to pay 
me—and what's more, I'm going to see to 
it that you do! Business is business, my 
boy 1 

“Well, I'll pay you all the cash I ¢ an and 
give you my note = the remainder. 

“Your note!” Cappy jeered. “Your 
note! What do I want with your note? Is 
it hockable at any bank? Huh! Answer 
me that.” 

“You needn't insult me!” 
wrathfully 

“Bah!” Cappy sneered. “You think 
you're mighty smart, don’t you, Matt? Do 
you remember what I told you when you 
declined to go to work for me and insisted 
on going into business for yourself? I told 
you you'd go bust—and you're going right 
now. All you'll have left in thirty days will 
be the clothes you stand in and the corpora 
tion seal of the Pacific Shipping Company. 
Ho-ho! Isn't that funny? The idea of a 
man’s paying thirty thousand dollars for a 
dinky old corporation seal worth two and 
a half!” And Cappy threw back his head 
and cackled joyously 

Matt Peasley’s face went white with sup- 
pressed fury. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “‘I seem to re 
member some such prophecy; also, some 
conversation to the effect that I'd be a 
better business man if I purchased my busi 
ness experience with my own money. You 
said there were wolves along California 
Street that would take my roll away from 
me so fast it'd surprise me. I must confess 
however, that I had no idea you would lead 
the pack! However, I didn’ t come here to 
argue, Mr. Ricks 

“What did you come for? 

Cappy queried “Because, if you did, 
you've come to the wrong shop, my boy. 
Business is business, Matt; I never mix 
sentiment with it and I advise you never to 
do it either. Pay your way and take your 
beating like a sport—that’s my policy, 
Matt.” 

“Do you want to save the Blue Star 
Navigation Company some money?” Matt 
managed to articulate. 

“Certainly! Now you're talking busi 
ness; so I'll listen.” 

“‘ As charterer of your steamer Tillicum I 
find that Captain Grant, the master you 
installed there, is offensive tome. I object 
to the way he parts his hair and knots his 
necktie, and I want a new skipper on the 
ship.” 

Cappy Ricks slid out to the edge of his 
swivel chair, placed a hand on each knee 
and eyed Matt suspiciously over the rims 
of his spectacles. After a long silence he 
shook his head ne gativ ely 

‘Then I'll sue you!” Matt replied 
‘There’s a clause in the charter party. 
You've got to do it.” 

Cappy’s mouth flew open. 

“Oh, by Judas Priest, that’s right,”’ he 
said, and laughed. “So you're providing 
a job for yourself after the smoke clears 
away, eh?” he quizzed. “Well, 
skipper the Tillicum whil | 
payments of the charter money, Matt; but 
I give you my word that the day you slip 
up on a payment, out you go and back Cap 
tain Grant goes into the ship. Meantime, 
however, I think I see now why you in 
serted that clause. In the event of just such 
a contingency as the present you wanted 
the privilege of jumping in and taking com- 
mand yourself.” 

Matt nodded. 

Captain Grant is a good man, but old. 
He can’t drive acrew like I can, Mr. Ricks 
and, with me on the job, that steamer will 
be discharged and back in San Francisco 
Bay from three to five days sooner than she 
would ordinarily. It means six hundred 
dollars a day to me, sir, and every day 
saved is worth that much cash in hand to 
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you, since you profess to think so lightly of 
my promissory note.” 

“Enough!” Cappy commanded. “I'll 
admit that the thought does you credit. It 
was a mighty bright idea, Matt, and showed 
fine forethought. Now, then, what are you 
going to do to save your roll?” 

“The City of Para leaves for Panama to- 
morrow. Give me a letter to Captain Grant, 
commanding him to turn his ship over to 
me on presentation of this letter. I will 
furnish him the funds to pay his transporta- 
tion back to San Francisco.” 

“Fair enough,” said Cappy; and, calling 
in a stenographer, he dictated the desired 
letter. 

Ten minutes later Matt Peasley had left 
the office without the formality of saying 
good-by to Cappy Ricks, and was in a taxi- 
cab en route to his lodgings to pack his 
steamer trunk and hand baggage. Cappy 
Ricks chuckled as Matt went angrily out. 

“ Ah—that first time a man goes broke!” 
he soliloquized. “‘What a blow to one’s 
pride! What a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem!” He sighed. ‘Poor old Matt! No- 
body knows better than Cappy Ricks how 
you feel, because he’s been there twice and 
it blamed near broke his heart each time it 
happened.” 

He shook his head with an air of satisfac- 
tion, for things were going well with him. 
He had made a prophecy and it was in a 
fair way of being fulfilled-—nay, its fulfill- 
ment was inevitable; whereat Cappy, after 
the habit of the aged in their conflict with 
Youth, felt very much like shaking hands 
with himself. Indeed, so pleased was he 
that presently he called in Mr. Skinner and 
related the story in meticulous detail to the 
general manager. 

Mr. Skinner was delighted. More—he 
was overcome. He sat down and permitted 


| himself the most soul-satisfying laugh he 


had had in years. 


Vv 
M®: SKINNER thrust his head into 
Cappy Ricks’ office and said: 

“*T’ve just had a telephone message from 
the Merchants’ Exchange. The Tillicum is 
passing in.” 

“Then,” said Cappy Ricks, “in about 
two hours at the latest we may expect a 
mournful visit from Captain Matt Peasley.” 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Ricks,” said 
Skinner with a smirk, “I should dearly love 
to be present at the interview.” 

Cappy smiled brightly. 

“By all means, Skinner, my dear boy; 
by all means, since you wish it. It just 
about breaks my heart to think of the cargo 
of grief I’m going to slip that boy; but I 
have resolved to be firm, Skinner. He owes 
us eighteen thousand dollars and he must 
go through with his contract to the very 
letter, and pay the Blue Star Navigation 
Company every last cent due it. He will, 
doubtless, suggest some sort of settlement 
ten cents on the dollar ; 

“* Don’t agree to it,”” Mr. Skinner pleaded. 
“He has more than a thousand dollars a 
month going to his credit on our books 
from the Unicorn charter, and if that vessel 
stays afloat a year longer we'll be in the 
clear. Be very firm with him, Mr. Ricks. 
As you say, it is all for his own benefit and 
the experience will do him good.” 

“I love the boy,” said Cappy; “but in 
the present case, Skinner, I haven’t any 
heart. A chunk of anthracite coal is softer 
than that particular organ this morning. 
Be sure to show Matt in the minute he 
comes up from the dock.” 

Mr. Skinner needed no urging when, less 
than two hours later, Captain Matt Peas- 
ley arrived. Mr. Skinner greeted him courte- 
ously and followed him —* appy’s office. 

“Well, well, well!” Cappy began unc- 
tuously. “‘How do you do, Matt, my dear 
boy? Glad to see you; in fact, we're extra 
glad to see you,” he added significantly 
and winked at Mr. Skinner, who caught the 
hint and murmured loud enough for Matt 
Peasley to hear: 

‘Eighteen thousand dollars to-morrow!" 

Cappy extended a hand, which Matt 
grasped heartily. 

“You're looking fit as a fiddle,”” Cappy 
continued. “‘Doesn’t look a bit worried 
does he, Skinner?” 

“I must admit he appears to carry it off 
very well, Mr. Ricks. We had thought, 
captain,” Skinner continued, turning to 
Matt Peasley, “that, when Mr. Ricks 

to permit you to assume command 

the Tillicum when she reached Panama, 
we might have been treated to an exhibi- 
tion of speed; but the fact of the matter is 
that instead of economizing on time you 
are about ten days in excess of the period it 
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would have taken for Captain Grant to 
have discharged his cargo and gotten back 
to San Francisco.”” He winked at Cappy 
Ricks, who returned the wink. 

“You mean in ballast,”” Matt suggested. 
Skinner nodded. “Oh, well, that accounts 
for it,” Matt continued serenely. “I came 
home with a cargo of steel rails.”’ 

Cappy Ricks slid out to the extreme edge 
of his swivel chair; and, with a hand on 
each knee, he gazed at Matt Peasley over 
the rims of his spectacles. Mr. Skinner 
started violently. 

“You came home with a cargc of steel 
rails!”” Cappy demanded incredulously. 

“Certainly! Do you suppose I would go 
to the expense of hiring somebody else to 
skipper the Tillicum while I was there with 
my license? Not by a jugful! I was saving 
every dollar I could. I had to.” 

“Er—er Where is Captain Grant? 
Skinner demanded. 

“Captain Grant is free, white and 
twenty-one. He goes where he pleases 
without consulting me, Mr. Skinner. He 
means nothing in my life—so why should I 
know where he is?” 

“Youinfernalscoundrel!” shrilled Cappy 
Ricks. “You whaled hell out of him and 
threw him out on the dock at Panama 
that’s what you did to him! You took the 
T illic um away from him by force.’ 

“Capt ain Grant is a fine, elde rly gentle- 
man, sir,’ Matt interrupted. “I would not 
use force on him. He left the ship of his 
own free will at San Pa £0, California.” 

‘At San Diego!” Cappy and Skinner 
cried in unison. 

“At San Diego.” 

“But you said you were going to Panama 
on the City of Para, the regular passenger 
liner,”” Cappy challenged. 

“Well, I wasn’t committed to that course, 
sir. After leaving your office I changed my 
mind. I figured the Tillicum was some- 
where off the coast of Lower California; so 
I wirelessed Captain Grant, explained to 
him that the ship was back on my hands by 
reason of the failure of Mace & Company, 
and ordered him to put into San Diego for 
further orders. He proceeded there; I pro- 
ceeded there; we met; I presented your 
letter relieving him of his command. Sim- 
ple enough, isn’t it? 

‘But what became of him? 

“How should I know, sir? I’ve been as 
busy as a bird dog down in Panama. Please 
let me get on with my story. I had just 
cleared Point Loma and was about to sur- 
render the bridge to my first mate when an 
interesting little message came trickling out 
of the ether—and my wireless boy picked it 
up, because it wes ‘addressed to ‘Captain 
Grant, Master S. 8. Tillicum.’” 

Cappy Ricks pene and licked his 
lower lip, but said nothing. 

‘That message,” Matt continued, “was 
brought to me by the operator, who really 
didn’t know what to do with it. Captain 
Grant had left the ship and Sparks didn’t 
know what hotel in San Diego the late 
master of the Tillicum would put up at for 
the night; so I read the message to see 
whether it was important, for I felt that it 
had to do with the ship’s business and that 
1] was justified in reading it.’ 

Again Cappy Ricks squirmed. Mr. Skin- 
ner commenced to gnaw his thumb nail. 

“That message broke me all up,”’ Matt 
continued sadly. “It destroyed completely 
my faith in human nature and demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that there is no 
such thing in this world as fair play in 
business. It’s like a water-front fight. You 
just get your man down and everything 
goes—kicking, biting, gouging, knee-work!” 
Matt sighed dolorously and drew from his 
vest pocket a scrap of paper. ‘Just listen 
to this for a message!”’ he continued. “Just 
imagine how nice you'd feel, Mr. Ricks, if 
you were skippering a boat and picked up a 
message like this at sea: 


” 


” 


see 


Grant, Master Steamer Tillicum: Gave 
Captain Matt Peastey a letter to you yes- 
terday ordering you to turn over command 
of Tillicum to him on presentation or de- 
mand. This on his request and on his in- 
sistence, as per clause in charter party, 
copy of which you have. Peasley leaves to- 
day for Panama on City of Para. This will 
be your authority for declining to surrender 
the ship to him when he comes aboard 
there. Stand pat! Letter with complete 
instructions for your guidance follows on 
City of Para. RIcks.’” 


Cappy Ricks commenced tapping one 
foot nervously against the other, Mr. Skin- 
ner coughed perfunctorily, while Matt with- 
ered each with a rather sorrowful glance. 
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“Of course you can imagine the shock 
this gave me. I give you my word that for 
as much as five seconds I didn’t know what 
to do; but after that I got real busy. I 
swung the ship and came ramping back to 
San Diego harbor, slipped ashore in the 
small boat and found Captain Grant at the 
railroad station buying a ticket for San 
Francisco. I had to wait and watch the 
ticket office for an hour before he showed 
up, and when he did I made him a propo- 
sition. I told him that if he would agree to 
keep away from the office of the Blue Star 
Navigation Company you might think he 
was peeved at being relieved of his com- 
mand so peremptorily, and hence would not 
attach any importance to his failure to 
report at the office. 

“In consideration of this I gave him my 
word of honor that he would be restored to 
his command as soon as I could bring the 
Tillicum back from Panama, and mean- 
time his salary would continue just the 
same—in proof of which I gave him a check 
for two months’ pay in advance. He said 
he thought it all a very queer proceeding; 
but, since he was no longer in command of 
the Tillicum, it wasn’t up to him to ask 
questions, and he agreed to my proposition. 
However, he said he thought he ought to 
wire the company acknowledging receipt 
of their instructions with reference to sur- 
rendering his command—and I agreed with 
him that he should. ‘But,’ I said, ‘why 
bother sending such a message, collect, 
ashore, when we pay a flat monthly rate to 
the wireless company for the plant and 
operator aboard the ship, no matter how 
many messages we send? Give me your 
message to Mr. Ricks and when | get back 
aboard the Tillicum I'll wireless it to him 
for you, and it won’t cost the ship a cent 
extra. 

“Well, you know your own captains, Mr. 
Ricks. They'll save their ships a dollar 
wherever they can; and simple, honest 
Old Man Grant agreed to my suggestion. 
Before he had an opportunity to consider 
I stepped to the telegraph office and wrote 
this message for him: 


‘BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
258 California Street, San Francisco: 
“*Tnstructions with reference to change 
of masters received. Would feel badly if I 
thought any act of mine necessitated change; 
but since my conscience is clear I shall not 
worry. I always have and always shall do 
my duty to my owners without thought of 
my personal interests, and you may rely 

fully on that in the present emergency. 


“Well, sir, that sounded so infernally 
grandiloquent to Old Man Grant that his 
hand actually trembled with emotion as he 
signed it—at my suggestion. You know 
I'd hate to be tried for forgery. Then I 
shook hands with him and started for Pan- 
ama once more—only this time I kept right 
on going; and I didn’t spare the fuel oil 
either. Why should 1? It wasn’t costing 
me anything. - 

Both Cappy and Mr. Skinner winced, as 
from a blow. Matt waited for them to say 
something, but they didn't; so after a re- 
spectful interval he resumed: 

“Off the Coronado Islands I sent you 

Captain Grant’s diplomatic message. I was 
very glad to send it to you, Mr. Ricks, be- 
cause I knew its receipt would make you 
very happy, and I like to scatter happiness 
wherever I can. The Scriptures say we 
should return good for evil.” 

Cappy Ricks bounded to his feet and 
shook a skinny fist under Matt Peasley’s 
nose. 

“You're a damned scoundrel!” he piped, 
beside himself with rage. “‘Be careful how 
you talk to me, young man, or I'll lose my 
temper; and if I ever do— 

“That would be terrible, wouldn't it?’ 
Matt laughed. “I suppose you'd just haul 
off and biff me one, and I'd think it was 
autumn with the leaves falling!” 

Cappy choked, turned purple, sat down 
again, and glanced covertly at Mr. Skinner, 
who returned the glance with one that 
seemed to shout aloud: “ Mr. Ricks, I smell 
a rat as big as a Shetland pony. Something 
has slipped and we're covered with blood. 
Incredible as it may seem, this rowdy Peas- 
ley has outthought us!” 

“Did you get the letter we sent Captain 
Grant at Panama?” Skinner managed to 
articulate presently. 

Matt nodded affirmatively. 

“Opened it, I suppose!”” Cappy accused 
him. 

Matt nodded negatively, produced the 
letter from his pocket, and handed it to 
Cappy. 
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“Where I was raised,” he said gently, 
“they taught boys that it was wrong to 
read other people's private corresponde nee 
You will note that the seal is -_ roken.” 

“Thank God for that!” Cappy Ricks 
murmured, sotto voce, and tore the letter 
into tiny bits. “‘ Now, then,” he said, “we'll 
hear the rest of your story, my fine fellow.”’ 

“When did a doctor look you over last?” 
Matt queried. “I'm afraid you'll die of 
heart disease before I finish the story.”’ 

“I’m sound in wind and limb,”’ Cappy 
declared. “I’m not so young as I used to 
be; but, by Jupiter, there isn't any young 
pup on the street who can tell me where to 
he ad in! What next?” 

“Of course, Mr. Ricks, very shortly after 
I had rechartered the Tillicum to Mace & 
Company I began to suspect they were shy 
of sufficient capital to run their big business 
comfortably. I found it very hard to col 
lect; so, fully a month before they went up 
the spout, I commenced to figure on what 
would happen to me if they did. Conse- 
quently I wasn’t caught napping. On the 
day Mace committed suicide the company 
gave me a check that was repudiated at 
the bank. I protested it and immediately 
served formal written notice on Mace & 
Company that their failure to meet the 
terms of our charter party necessitated im 
mediate cancell: ation; and accordingly I 

was canceling it. 

“Did you send that notice by registered 
mail?’’ Mr. Skinner demanded. 

“You bet!—with a return registry re- 
ceipt requested.” 

Cappy nodded at Skinner approvingly, 
as though to say: “Smart of him, eh?” 
Matt continued: 

“After sending my wireless to Captain 
Grant aboard the Tillicum I sent acablegram 
to the Panama Railroad people inform 
ing them that, owing to certain circum- 
stances over which | had no control, the 
steamer Tillicum, fully loaded and en 
route to Panama to discharge cargo, had 
been turned back on my hands by the 
charterers. I informed them I had diverted 
the steamer to San Diego for orders, and in 
the interim, unless the Panama Railroad 
guaranteed me by cable immediately sixty 
per cent of the through-freight rate for the 
Tillicum, and a return cargo to San Fran- 
cisco, I would decline to send the Tillicum 
to Panama, but would, on the contrary, 
divert her to Tehuantepec and transship her 
eargo over the American-Hawaiian road 
there. I figured * 

“You infernal scoundrel!” Cappy Ricks 
murmured. “ You—slippery—devil!” 

“Of course,”” Matt went on calmly, “I 
had no means of knowing what freight rate 
Mace & Company received; but I figured 
that they ought to get about forty per cent, 
the Panama Railroad about twenty per 
cent, and the steamer on the Atlantic side 
the remaining forty. So I decided to play 
safe and ask for sixty per cent of the through 
rate, figuring that the Panama Railroad 
would give it to me rather than have the 
Tillicum’s cargo diverted over their com 
petitor’s road at Tehuantepec. In the first 
place they were depending on business from 
Mace & Company's ships; and, with Mace 
& Company gone broke and a new company 
liable to take over their line, it would be a 
bad precedent to establish to permit one 
cargo to go to the competitor. Future 
cargoes might follow it! 

“Then, too, the schedule of the ships on 
the Atlantic side of the Canal doubtless had 
been made up already, with a view to han 
dling this cargo ex-Tillicum, and to lose the 
cargo would throw that schedule out of 
joint; in fact, from whatever angle I viewed 
the situation, I could see that the railroad 
company would prefer to give up its twenty 
per cent rather than decline my terms 
They might think the ‘ir competitor had 
already made me an offer! Of course it was 
all a mighty bluff on my part, but bluffs are 
not always called, particularly when they're 
made good and strong; and, believe me 
my blaff was anything but weak in the 
knees. I told the Panama people to wire 
their reply to me at San Diego, and when I 
got to that city, twenty-four hours later, 
their answer was awaiting me.” 

‘They called your bluff?” Mr. Skinner 
challenged. 

““Pooh-pooh for you!” Matt laughed 

God is good and the devil not half bad 
I got the guaranties I asked for, old dear! 
Don’t you ever think I’d have been crazy 
enough to go to Panama without them.” 

Cappy jerked forward in his chair again 
and cupped a hand over an ear. 

“Matt,” he said sternly, “‘you have de 
faulted in your payments to the Blue Star 
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The land of Campbell’s Tomato Soup ? 
Do you realize how much practical every- ! 
day help it will give you if you only take | 


the full advantage of it? 

It is just as good for the family supper or 
the children’s mid-day meal as it is for the 
more formal occasions. And there are many 
pleasing ways to prepare and serve it. 

Always 


suited to all sorts of occasions and ready 


appetizing, always satisfying, H 
, , Tr 
on the minute, this nourishing soup should 
be on your table regularly and often. 
Why not order it by the dozen and keep 
it handy? 
21 kinds 


ra lock | 





10c a can 
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You Instinctively Turn 
to the Paper Towel 


Because it is clean, sanitary, individual; people in- 
stinctively turn to the paper towel in preference to the 
fabric towel. 

But quite apart from the sanitary idea, a good absorbent 
paper towel has anumber of other commendable features. 

The skin feels smooth and refreshed after using. The 
scientific way of drying the hands is by absorption—that 
is where Scot Tissue ‘Towels excel. 

You have experienced the difficulty of drying with a 
new unlaundered linen towel. The sizing prevents ab- 
sorption. ‘That is precisely the case with hard-surfaced, 








brittle paper towels. 
Real satisfaction in using paper towels is to be had with 


Absorbent 


Scof Tissue Towels 


“UseLike a Blotter” 


You can easily make a comparative absorbent test by rolling up a 
Scot Tissue Towel in pencil fashion and submerging it in a glass of water 
or an inkwell. It takes up the water or ink rapidly. 

Absorbent Scot Tissue Towels are therefore more economical because 
you use fewer of them. Notice also how soft and snowy-white Scot Tissue 
Towels are—so nice to handle. 

We have also enhanced the effictency, convenience and service of 
Scot issue Towels through the introduction of our patented fixture 
picture below 





see 

which delivers one absorbent towel at a time, already 

folded and ready for use. You can get better service from a folded towel. 

Everybody admits that the paper towel, as an idea, is in accord with 

the highest standards of cleanliness—hygiene. Why not carry the idea 

further and demand absorbent towels, soft towels, pure white towels— 
other words, Scot Tissue ‘Towels? 


Which Booklet Interests You? 


For the buyer for large institutions 
“WHY YOU SHOULD INSTALL 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS,” 
Free on request 
For housewives 
“USES OF SCOTTISSUE 
rHE HOME.” 


IN 


Ais free on request 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
723 Glenwood Ave., _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Originators of the Absorbent 
Paper Towel 


Also makers of Absorbent Scot Tissue 
and Sani-Tiesue Toilet Papers. The 
nember of sheet is printed on each roll 
—the only sure quantity guarantee, for 
the size or weight of a roll may deceive. 
“It's the counted sheets that count.’’ Of 
course, quality should always come first. 





| Mr. Ricks, 


| Shipping Company, 
| up to the Blue Star Navigation Company 


| chartered from you. 


| did not seem encouraging. 
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| Navigation Company to the tune of eight- 


een thousand dollars, and I'd like to hear 
what you have to say about that.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it,’”’ Matt replied. 
“‘T was shy ten thousand dollars when Mace 
& Company defaulted on me and I was at 


| sea when the other payment fell due. How- 
| ever, you had your recourse. You could 
| have canceled the charter on me. That was 
| a chance I had to take. 


“Why didn’t you grab the ship away 
from me? If you had done that you would 
be in the clear to-day instead of up to your 
neck in grief.” 

“We'll grab her away from you to-day— 
never fear!” Cappy promised him. “I 
guess we’ll get ours from the freight due 
on ~- cargo of steel rails you came home 
with.” 

“You have another guess coming, Mr. 
Ricks. You'll not do any grabbing to-day, 
for the reason that somebody else has al- 
ready grabbed her.” 

“Who?” chorused Cappy and Skinner. 

“The United States Marshal. Half an 
hour ago I libeled the Tillicum for my wages 
as master 

“But you’re her charterer, damn you!” 

“Also her master. You appointed me, 
and I have the document to 
prove it. Hence, you owe me some money 


| as master.” 


“Strike me pink if I'll pay it!” Cappy 
shrilled. 
“I do not care whether you do or not. It 


| will keep you from canceling my charter, 
| for when you failed to cancel when I failed 
| to make the payments as stipulated, your 


laxity must be regarded in the eyes of the 
law as evidence that you voluntarily waived 
that clause in the charter; and after you 
have voluntarily waived a thing twice 
you'll have a job making it stick the third 
time.” 

“Tf I had only known!” groaned Skinner, 
miserably. 

“‘Besides,” Matt continued brightly, “I 
have a cargo in that vessel, and she’s under 
charter to my company at six hundred dol- 
lars a day. Of course you know very well, 
Mr. Ricks, that while the United States 
Marshal remains in charge of her I cannot 
discharge an ounce of that cargo or move 
the ship, or—er—anything. Well, natu- 
rally that will be no fault of the Pacific 
Mr. Ricks. It will be 


to file a bond and lift that libel in order that 
I may have some use of the ship I have 
If you do not pull the 
plaster off of her of course I'll have to sue 
you for heavy damages; and I can refuse 
to pay you any moneys due you.” 

“We'll lift the libel in an hour,” Mr. 
Skinner declared dramatically; and he took 
down the telephone to call up the attorney 
for the Blue Star. 

“Wait!” said Matt. “I’m not through. 
Before I entered the harbor I called all 
hands up on the boat deck and explained 


| matters to them. They had been engaged 


by Mace & Company, and the firm of Mace 
& Company was in the bankruptcy court; 
so the prospects of cash from that quarter 
The Pacific 
Shipping Company had made a bareboat 
charter from the Blue Star Navigation 
Company, and had then made a similar 
charter to Mace & Company; consequently 
the Pacific Shipping Company would re- 
pudiate payment, and, as the president and 

Principal stockholder of that company, I 
took it on myself to repudiate any responsi- 
bility then and there. 

“Then the crew wanted to know what 
they should do, and I said: ‘Why, seek the 
protection of the law, in such cases made 
and provided. A seaman is not presumed to 
have any knowledge of the intricate deals 
his owners may put through. All he knows 
is that he is employed aboard a ship, and if 
he doesn’t get his money at the completion 
of the voyage he can libel the ship and col- 
lect from the owners. This is a fine new 


| steamer, men, and I, for one, believe she is 


good for what is owing you all; and if you 
will assign your claims to me I will pay 
them in full and trust to the Blue Star 
Navigation Company to reimburse me.’ 
So they did that. 

“Now go ahead, Mr. Skinner, and lift the 
libel I put on the vessel for my own ac- 
count, and the instant you get it lifted I'll 
slap another libel on her for account of the 
first mate. Get rid of the first mate’s claim 
and up bobs the second mate, and so on, 
ad lihttum, e pluribus unum, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable. I care not what 
course others may pursue, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death!” 
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Mr. Skinner quietly hung up the tele- 
phone receiver. 

“And, by the way,”” Matt continued, “I 
forgot to mention that I requested the 
steward to stay aboard and make the 
United States Marshal comfortable as soon 
as he arrived. In these little matters one 
might as well be courteous, and I should 
hate to have the Tillicum acquire a reputa- 
tion for being cheap and inhospitable.” 

“You dirty dog!” cried Cappy Ricks 
hoarsely. 

“Really, my dear Peasley, this matter 
has, I fear, passed beyond the joke stage,” 
Mr. Skinner began suavely; but Matt 
waved him to silence. 

“Let me get along with my story,” said 
he. “The worst is yet to come. My attor- 
ney informs me 

“Matt Peasley,” said Cappy Ricks, 
“that’s the first lie I ever knew you to tell. 
You don’t have to hire an attorney to tell 
you where to head in, you infernal sea 
lawyer!” 

“T thank you for the compliment,” 
observed quizzically. “‘Perhaps I deserve 
it. However, ‘we come to bury Cesar, not 
to praise him’; so, if you will kindly hold 
over your head, Mr. Ricks, I'll be pleased 
to hit it another swat.” 

‘Well, I'll admit that the failure of Mace 
& Company to pay the crew of the Tillicum 
puts the buck up to me, and I dare say I'll 
have to pay,” Cappy admitted, his voice 
trembling with rage. 

“Well, that isn’t the only bill you'll have 
to pay. Don’t cheer until you're out of the 
woods, Mr. Ricks. You'll have to pay for a 
couple of thousand barrels of fuel oil, and a 
lot of engine supplies, and sea stores, and 
laundry, and water—why, Lord bless you, 
Mr. Ricks, I can’t begin to think of all the 
things you're stuck A 

“Not a bit of it!” Cappy cried triumph- 
antly. “It was an open-boat charter, my 
son, and you rechartered on the same basis; 
and, though Mace & Company were origi- 
nally responsible, you'll find that the cred- 
itors, despairing of collecting from them, 
will come down on the Pacific Shipping 
Company like a pack of ravening wolves. 
Yes, sir! Like a pack of ravening wolves, by 
thunder! Don't you cheer until you're out 
of the woods!” 

“Well, I have a license to cheer,’”’ Matt 
replied, ““because I got out of the woods 
a long time ago. Before the vessel sailed 
from this port, I sent this letter to all her 
creditors!” And Matt thrust into Cappy 
Ricks’ hand a copy of the letter in question. 

“That will not help you at all,” Mr. 
Skinner, who had read the letter over 
Cappy’s shoulder, declared. 

“It wouldn’t—if I hadn’t sent it by reg- 
istered mail and got a return receipt,”” Matt 
admitted; “‘but, since I have a receipt from 
every creditor acknowledging the denial of 
responsibility of the Pacific Shipping Com- 
pany, I’m in the clear. It was up to the 
creditors to protect their hands before the 
vessel went to sea! They had ample warn- 
ing—and I can prove it! I tell you, Mr. 
Ricks, when you begin to dig into this mat- 
ter you will find these creditors will claim 
that every article furnished to the Tillicum 
while Mace & Company had her was or- 
dered on requisitions signed by Captain 
Grant, your employee, or Collins, your 
chief engineer. They were your servants and 
you paid their salaries.’ 6 

“All right then,” Cappy challenged. 
“Suppose we do have to pay. How about 
that freight money you collected in Pan- 
ama—eh? How about that? I guess we’ll 
have an accounting of that freight money, 
young man.” 

“IT submit, with all due respect, that 
what I did with that freight money I 
collected in Panama is none of your 
confounded business. I chartered a vessel 
from you and she was loaded with a cargo. 
The only interest you can possibly have in 
that cargo lies in the fact that the Pacific 
Stevedoring Company stowed it in the vessel 
and hasn’t been paid between six and seven 
thousand dollars for so stowing it, and 
eventually, of course, you'll have to foot 
the bill as owner of the vessel. That vessel 
and cargo were thrown back on my hands, 
not on yours; so why should you ask ques- 
tions about my business? You've got your 
nerve with you! 

“But you'll have to render an accounting 
to Mace & Company,”’ Cappy charged. 

“T’ll not. They gave me a check that was 
returned branded ‘Not sufficient funds’; 
they didn’t keep their charter with me, and 
if I hadn’t been a fiy young fellow their 
failure would have ruined me, and then a 
lot they’d care about it! If I spoke to them 


Matt 
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about it they'd say: ‘Well, these things will 
happen in business. We're sorry; but what 
can we do zbout it?’ No, Mr. Ricks; I’m 
in the clear with Mace & Company, and 
their creditors will be lucky if I do not pre- 
sent my claim for ten thousand dollars be- 
| cause of that worthless check I hold. When 
I collected from the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the freight on that south-bound 
cargo I paid myself all Mace & Company 
| owed me, and the rest is velvet if I choose 
to keep it. If I do not choose to keep it the 
| only honorable course for me to pursue will 
be to send a statement and my check for 
the balance to the receiver for Mace & 
Company. 
“What!” demanded Mr. Skinner. “And 
leave the Blue Star Navigation Company to 
pay the crew?” 


*Yes—and the fuel bill, and the butcher | 


and the baker and the candlestick maker, 
and the stevedoring firm, and the whole 
infernal, sorry mess! 

Cappy Ricks motioned to Mr. Skinner to 
be silent; then he rose and placed his hand 
on Matt’s shoulder. 

“Matt,” he said kindly, “look me in the 


eyes and see if you can have the crust to tell | 


me that, with all that freight money in 
your possession, you do not intend to apply 
the residue to the payments of these claims 
against the Tillicum.” 

Matt bent low and peered fiercely into 
Cappy’s face, for all the world like a bellig- 
| erent rooster. 

“Once more, my dear Mr. Ricks,” he 
said impressively, “I desire to inform you 
that, so far as the steamer Tillicum is con- 
cerned, I venerate you as a human Christ- 
| mastree. I’m the villain in this sketch and 
yroud of it. You're stabbed to the hilt! 

‘hy should I be expected to pay the debts 
of your steamer?” 

“But you used all the materials placed 
aboard her for your own use and benefit.” 

“That, Mr. Ricks, constitutes my profit,” 
Matt retorted pleasantly. “‘She had fuel oil 
aboard when she was turned back on me 
sufficient to last her to Panama and re- 
turn—she had engine supplies, gear, beef 
in the refrigerator, provisions in the store- 
room, and clean laundry in the linen lock- 
| ers; in fact, I never went to sea in command 
| of a ship that was better found.” 

“Matt Peasley,” said Cappy solemnly, 

“you think this is funny; but it isn’t. You 
do not realize what you are doing. Why, 
this action of yours will be construed as 
highway robbery and no man on the Street 
will trust you. You must think of your fu- 
| ture in business, my dear boy. I repeat 
that if this ever leaks out nobody will ever 
extend you any credit —— 

“IT should worry about credit when I have 
the cash!” Matt retorted. “I'm absolutely 
within the law, and this whole affair is my 
pienic and your funeral. Moreover, I dare 
you to give me permission to circulate this 
story up and down California Street! Yes, 
sir, | dare you—and you aren't game! Why, 
everybody would be cheering for me and 
laughing at you, and you'd get about as 
| much sympathy as a rich relative with arte- 
rial sclerosis. | haven’t any sympathy for 
you, Mr. Ricks. You got me into this whole 
mess when a kind word from you would 
have kept me out of it. But, no; you 
wouldn't extend me that kind word. You 
wanted to see me get tangled up and go 
| broke; and when you thought I was a dead 
one you made fun of me and rejoiced in my 
wretchedness, and did everything you could 
to put me down and out, just so you could 
say: ‘Well, I warned you, Matt; but you 
would go to it. You have nobody to blame 
but yourself.’ 

“Of course I realize that you didn’t want 
to make any money out of me; but you did 
want to manhandle me, Mr. Ricks, just as a 
sporting proposition. Besides, you tried to 
double-cross me with that wireless message. 
I know what you were up to. You thought 
you had pulled the same stunt on me I 
pulled on you, and that letter to Captain 
Grant contained full instructions. How 
ever, you wanted to be so slick about it you 
wouldn’t get caught with your fingers in the 
jam; so you forbore to cancel my charter. 
You figured you’d present me with my 
troubles all in one heap the day I got back 
from Panama. I’m onto you!” 

“Well, I guess we've still got a sting in 
our tail,” Cappy answered pertly. “Slap 
on your libels. We'll lift ’em all, and to- 
morrow we'll expect eighteen thousand dol- 
lars from you, or I’m afraid, Matthew, my 
boy, you're going to lose that ship with 
her cargo of steel rails, and we'll collect 
the freight.” 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Who needs Better Light? 


Who wants to see 
Who wants to read, 
artificial light without eye-strain or irritation? 
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Then you need good light 
yourself, your children, employees and patrons. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 

Alba makes it easy to get Good Light. 
the light, makes the light do its best and concentrates 
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European Royalty Pays $4000 to $8000 
For Knight-Motored Cars 


Here are shown His Majesty the King of England, His 
Royal Highness the Czar of Russia and His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany—all in their Knight- 
motored automobiles. 

These three great rulers have used sleeve-valve Knight 
type motors for years. 

Practically all the Kings and Queens—all the nobility, 
all the extremely wealthy—all the motor car experts of 
Europe own sleeve-valve Knight-motored cars. 


The leading European-made motor cars—the Daimler 
of England, the Panhard of France, the Mercedes of 


mare’ $1095 


Germany, the Minerva of Belgium—are equipped with 
Knight type motors. 

The people who use these cars in Europe are those whose 
standards call for the whole world’s utmost of quality and 


service, regardless of price. 


The European motor car builders, producing for such a 
market, you may be sure equip their cars with the type of 
motor which is the last word in efficiency. 


And for their Knight-motored cars they get from $4000 
to $8000 per car. 


~- $1065 
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The American Family Now Buys 
Knight-Motored Cars for $1095 


The Knight type, sleeve-valve motor is, we believe the most 
efficient type. Of this our experience leaves no room fordoubt 

Size for size, it delivers more power than any other type 

At low speeds or high it is practically vibrationless. 

It accelerates smoothly and quickly and continues to 
deliver full power at high speeds. factories 

It is durable almost beyond belief. It imprc-ves with use, And so the Willys-Knight 
and our experience shows us that it continues to increase It is just as powerful; 
in efficiency long after other types of motors have outrun flexible; just as durable; just 
their usefulness. 

Quiet when new, it grows more quiet the more it is run, 
until it reaches the point of almost absolute silence. 


The European price for such motor 
prohibitive largely because they produce in 
quantities. 
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Here’s All the Test I Want 


“I’ve bought a good 
many tons of paper but I 
haven't discovered any 
surer way to get uniform 
quality—at an economical 
price—than to stick to the 
paper which bears this 
tiammermill water mark. 

“The maker has more 
at stake than I have, for 
if the paper turns out 
badly he has damaged the 
prestige his priceless 
trade mark: It’s a safe 
bet that the water mark, 
‘Hammermill Bond,’ will 
never go on paper that 
isn’t right.” 

Hammermill Bond is a 


FRE 


of business. 


paper of e xcellent quality. 
It is sold at so reasonable 
a price that a great many 
large concerns use it ex- 
clusively for office forms, 
stationery, price lists, bill 
heads, etc. It frequently 
offers a saving of 25% to 
50%. 

Perhaps the greatest single 
advantage of specifying 
Hammermill Bond is that 
your printer can get any 
quantity without delay. Our 
agents in important cities 
carry large stocks at all times 
and the enormous reserve 
stock at the mill includes all 
weights, twelve colors and 
white, and three finishes 
Bond, Ripple and Linen. 


We issue a Portfolio for almost every kind 
They 


are full of detailed in- 


ormation Of Value to Duyers oO winting-——sampie forms 
f t f lue to | { t le f 


and various designs which are 
Portfolios is for you. 


One of these 
business letterhead. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 


adaptable to your needs. 
Write for it on your 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for checks, vouchers, etc 
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(Continued from Page 33) 
“Again you lose. You'll have to make a 
formal written demand on me for the 


| money before you cancel the charter; and 
| when you do I'll hand you a certified check 


| because I’m not. 


for eighteen thousand dollars. Don’t think 
for a minute that I’m a pauper, Mr. Ricks; 
When a fellow freights 
one cargo to Panama and another back, and 
it doesn’t cost him a blamed cent to stow 
the first cargo and cheap Jamaica nigger 


| labor to stow the second, and the cost of 


| solutely nil—I tell you, 


operating the ship for the round trip is ab- 
sir, there’s money 
in it.” 

Cappy Ricks’ eyes blazed, but he con- 
trolled his temper and made one final appeal. 

“Matt,” he said plaintively, “you in- 
fernal young cut-up, quit kidding the old 
man! Don’t tell me that a Peasley, of 
Thomaston, Maine, would take advantage 


| of certain adventitious circumstances and 


the legal loopholes provided by our out- 


| rageous maritime laws —— 


“To swindle the Blue Star Navigation 


Company!” Mr. Skinner cut in. 


“Swindle is an ugly word, Mr. Skinner. 


| Please do not use it again to describe my 








| had never done 


legitimate business—and don’t ask | 
sympathy of me. You two are old enoug 
and experienced enough in the shi ping 
game to spin your own tops. You didn’t 
give me any the best of it; you crowded 
my hand and joggled my elbow, and it 
would have been the signal for a half holi- 
day in this office if I had gone broke.” 

“But after all Mr. Ricks has done for 
you . 

“He always had value received, and I 
asked no favors of him—and received 


| none.” 


“But surely, my dear Matt,” Skinner 
purred, for the first time calling his ancient 
enemy by his Christian name—“ surely 
you're jesting with us.” 

“Skinner, old horse, I was never more 
serious in my life. Mr. Alden P. Ricks is 
my ideal of a perfect business man; and 
just before I left for Panama he informed 
me—rather coldly, I thought—that he 
never mixed sentiment with business. More- 
over, he advised me not to do it either. To 
surrender to him now would mean the 
fracturing, for the first time in history, of a 
slogan that has been in the Peasley tribe 
for generations.” 

hat’s that?” Cappy queried with 
shaking voice. 

“Pay your way and take your beating 
like a sport, sir,” Matt shot at him. He 
drew out his watch. “ Well,”’ he continued, 


| “I guess the United States Marshal is in 


charge of the Tillicum by this time; so get 


| busy with that bond and have him re- 


moved from the ship. The minute one of 
those birds lights on my deck I just go 


| crazy!’ 


“Yes, you do!” screamed Cappy Ricks, 
completely losing his self-control. “You go 
crazy — like a fox!” 

And then Cappy Ricks did something he 
yefore. He swore, with a 
depth of feeling and a range of language to 
be equaled only by a lumberjack. Matt 
Peasley waited until he subsided for lack of 
new invective, and then said reproachfully: 

“T can’t stand this any longer, Mr. Ricks. 
I'll have to go now. Back home! belonged 
to the First Presbyterian Cc hurch 

“Out!” yelled Cappy. “Out, you vaga- 
bond!” 


The morning following Matt Peasley’s 
triumphant return from Panama with the 
steamer Tillicum, Cappy Ricks created a 
mild sensation in his offices by reporting 
for duty at a quarter past eight. Mr. Skin- 
ner was already at his desk, for he was a 
slave driver who drove himself fully as 
hard as he did those under him. He glanced 
up apprehensiv ely as Cappy bustled in. 

‘hy, what has happened, Mr. Ricks?” 
he queried. 

“T have an idea,” said Cappy. “Skinner, 
my boy, a word with you in private.” 

Mr. Skinner rose with alaecrity, for in- 
stinct warned him that he was in for some 
fast and clever work. Cappy sat in at his 
desk, and Skinner, drawi mh a chair, sat 
down beside him and wai respectfully 
for Cappy to begin. 

“Skinner,” Cappy began impressively, 
“for many years you and I have been 


| harboring the delusion that we are business 


men, whereas, if we can stand to hear the 
truth told about ourselves, we handle a 


| deal with the — abandon of a pair of 


' bear cubs ju 


ling hazel nuts.” 


“T have sufficient self-esteem,” Skinner 


| replied stiffly, ‘not to take that pessimistic 
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view of myself. If you refer to the inglori- 
ous rout we suffered yesterday in our skir- 
mish with Captain Matt Peasley, permit me 
to remind you, in all respect, that you 
handled that entire deal yourself.” 

“Bah!” said Cappy witheringly. “‘Why, 
you aided and abetted me, Skinner. You 
told me my strategy was absolutely 
flawiess.”” 

“T am not the seventh son of a seventh 
son, sir. I did not then, nor do I now, see 
the flaw in your strategy. You lost by 
one of those strange accidents which must 
be attributed to the interference of the 
Almighty in the affairs of men.” 

“Lost!” Cappy jeered. “Lost! Skin- 
ner, you infuriate me. I haven't lost. Like 
John Paul Jones, I haven’t yet commenced 
to fight. Skinner, listen tome. When I get 
through with that Matt Peasley you can 
take it from me he’ll be sore from soul to 
vermiform appendix.” 

“If I may permitted a criticism, sir, 
I would suggest that you let this matter 
rest right where it is. Surely you realize 
the delicate position you are in, quarreling 
with your future son-in-law —— 

“Agh-h-h! Pooh!” snapped Cappy. 
“That's all outside office hours. I haven't 
any grudge against the boy and he knows 
it. I don’t want his little old bank roll 
that is, for keeps. When I went into this 
deal, Skinner, I was actuated by the same 
benevolent intentions as a man that desires 
to cure a hound pup of sucking eggs. He 
fills an egg with cayenne pepper and leaves 
it where the pup can find it—and after that 
the pup sucks no more eggs. I love this boy 
Matt like he was my own son, but he’s too 
infernally fresh! He holds people too cheap; 
he’s too trustful. He’s made his little wad 
too easily, and easy money never did any 
man any g So I wanted to teach him 
that business is business, and if I could take 
his roll away from him I was going to do it. 
Of course, Skinner, I need not remind you 
that I would have loaned him the next 
minute, without interest and without se- 
eurity, every cent I’d taken from him in 
this deal 

“But why peeve over it, Mr. Ricks? I 
Captain Matt —— 

“ Atmy age—to take a beating like that!"’ 
Cappy shrilled. “Impossible! Why, he’ll 
tell this story on the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and I can’t afford that. Not at my age, 
Skinner, not at my age! I have a reputa- 
tion to sustain, and, by the Holy Pink-toed 
Prophet, I’m going to sustain it. I’m going 
down fighting like a bear cat. I know he 
scalded us yesterday, Skinner, but every 
dog must have his day—and that doggone 
Matt’s day dawned this morning.” 

“The only tactical error, if I may appear 
hypercritical,” Skinner said suavely, “was 
your failure to cancel the charter on the 
very day that Matt slipped up on his first 
advance payment. If you had done that 
you would have had him. Don’t say I 
didn’t call your attention to the fact that 
his payment was overdue!” 

7 if I had done that I would have 
had him, but how much would I have had 
him for? Paltry nine thousand dollars! 
I wanted him to get into the financial 
quicksands up to his chin—and then I'd 
have had him! Besides, Skinner, I had 
to go slow. Just think what would have 
happened if Florry found me out! Why, I 
would have had to call off the dogs before 
I was half through the job.” 

“He's probably told her all about it by 
now,” Skinner suggested. 

“Don’ tget him wrong,” Cappy protested. 
“He’s no tattle-tale. He'll fight fair. 
However, as I was saying, I couldn’t do 
anything raw, Skinner. I had planned, 
when Matt reached Panama and discov- 
ered he had been double-crossed, to pass 
the buck up to you!” 

Mr.Skinnerstarted, but Cappy continued 
serenely: 

“I planned to be away from the office 
when the blow-off came, and you were to 
have borne the brunt of Matt’s fury and 
despair. Why, what the devil do I have a 

eneral manager for if not to help me out 
in these little affairs? And besides, Skin- 
ner, when he blew in here the day Mace & 
Company hit the ceiling, he was so excited 
and worried I felt positive he was busted 
then; so what was the use calling him for 
his overdue a. when if I let him run 
on I'd have his young soul in hock for the 
next ten years?”’ Cappy leaned forward 
and laid an impressive hand on Mr. Skin- 
ner’s knee. “‘ You know, Skinner, we really 
need that boy in this office, and it would 
have been a fine thing to have gotten him 
and gotten him right. Then he wouldn’t 
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be leaving the reservation to chase rai 
However, as the boys Say, 1 overlooked a 
bet, but I'll not overlook another.”’ 

“You said you had an idea,” Mr. 
ner suggested 

“T have. Just at present there is a libel 
on the Tillicum, and when we lift it Matt 
Peasley is prepared to plaster another libel 
on her, and another, and still another 
Now, as a result of our conversation with 
Matt yesterday, he thinks we'll lift the 
libel to-day—in fact, settle with him for 
what he paid the crew when they assigned 
their wage claim to him, and thus prevent 
any further libels. Now, if we do that it 
leaves Matt in the clear to commence dis- 
charging his cargo, but at the same time 
it makes it incumbent upon him to slam : 
certified check for eighteen thousand dol- 
lars down on the Blue Star counter, in 
order to hold the vessel long enough to 
discharge her and collect the freight. Then 
he’ll turn the vessel back on our hands with 
many thanks—rot him!” 

“| have no doubt that such are his i 
tentions, Mr. Ricks; in which event he will, 
of course, be ready with the certified check 
the instant we make formal, written de 
mand upon him for our money elieve | 
have already warned you, sir, th at we cat 
not cancel the charter without first mal 
ing formal, written demand for our charter 
money.” 


nbows 


Skin- 


“Well,” said Cappy, smiling grim] 
“we'll ; get round that all right.” 
‘Pray, how?” 
““What time did Matt Peasley leave this 
office after the battle yesterday?” 

“IT should say in the neighborhood of 
half after three.” 

“Hum! Ahem! MHarump-h-h! The 
banks close at three, and they do not re- 
open for business until ten this morning 
It is now exactly a quarter of nine. Has 
Matt Peasley had time to procure a certi- 
fied check since he arrived from Panama 
or has he not?” 

‘The situation admits of no argument,” 
Mr. Skinner admitted. 

“Exactly! He didn’t have time yester- 
day, and he shan’t have time to-day, and 
to-morrow will be too late, because his 
money is due us to-day! We shall lift all 
those libels and free the Tillicum for him; 
then we shall make formal demand upon 
him for eighteen thousand dollars, in cash 
or certified check—we can legally decline 
his check unless certified—and when he 
fails to make good we formally cancel the 
charter. Then what happens? I'll tell you 
We grab the boat with a full cargo from 
him as he grabbed it from Mace & Compan) 
with a full cargo. Then we collect the 
freight on that northbound cargo as he 
collected the freight on the 
cargo, and,’’ Cappy continued calmly, “I 
daresay that freight money will put us in 
the clear on all bills we're stuck 
for.” 

“‘And to do all this,” Skinner remarked 
sententiously, “it is necessary to tie up 
Matt Peasley’s bank account the instant 
the bank opens this morning.” 


southbound 


those 


“Skinner +> Cappy fee lingly, “you 
get me almos t before | get myself. Now 
listen, while I give you your orders: Go 


right up to our attorney's office, bring our 
copy of the charter with you, explain that 
Matt has defaulted in his payments, and 
instruct our attorney to enter suit to col 
lect. Tell him to get the complaint out and 
filed within three-quarters of an hour, and 
then, the instant he has filed the suit, he is 
to get out a writ of attachment on Matt's 
bank account.” 

“But we cannot do that, Mr. Ricks 
We must make formal, written demand for 
the payments in arrears before we can pro- 
ceed to force collection 

“Certainly. We'll do that after we've 
tied up his bank account.”’ 

“But when we get into court we'll be 
nonsuited because we didn't do that first 

“IT sincerely hope so. But in the mean- 
while we've tied up Matt’s bank account, 
and while we're arguing the merits of our 
action in so doing, another sun will have 
set, and when it rises again’’—Cappy 
kissed his hand airily into space—‘‘the 
good ship Tillicum will be back under the 
Blue Flag 

‘But Matt Peasley will allege conspiracy 
and a lot of things, and he can sue us and 
get the boat back and force us to render an 
accounting of that freight money.” 

“That situation will admit of much argu- 
ment, Skinner. However, Matt will not 
sue me. Florry wouldn’t let him! He'll 
make us lift the attachment on his bank ac- 
count, and then he’ll protect himself and 
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Repeating Rifles 


In choosing a rifle for any purpose, its reliability 
and accuracy should be carefully considered. Win- 
chester rifles enjoy the highest reputation the world 
over for reliability, accuracy, strong shooting quali- 
ties and finish, They are made in all desirable 
from .22 to .50, and in eleven different 


From these a Winchester can be selected 


calibers 
models. 


that will meet any shooting requirement. 


WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES shoot straight and 
hit hard. These two cardinal points of a good car- 
tridge, and also that of reliability, are always found 
in Winchester ammunition. No matter what caliber 
cartridges you want or whether they are for use in 
a rifle, revolver or pistol you will get the best results 
by using Winchester make. Accept no substitute, 
but insist upon having the W brand. 

THE GRAND PRIX—the highest possible honor—was awarded 

to the entire Winchester line of Rifles, Shotguns, Metallic 


Cartridges and Loaded Shotgun Shells, etc., at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


EVERY GOOD GUN STORE IS A HEADQUARTERS 
FOR WINCHESTER GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 


tell us to whistle for the eighteen thousand | 


dollars he owes us. Whichever way the cat 
jumps he wins. What I want to do is break 
even and with a modicum of my self-respect 
left intact.’ 

“He'll promptly file a bond to lift the 
attachment —— 

“Will he? Who in this city will go on his 
bond? ? Who does he know? 


‘There are bonding companies in busi- 


ness, and for a cash consideration —— 
“Rot! They will investigate and ponder 
before granting his application for a bond. 


It takes a day or two to get a bond through | 


a bonding house, and all I want to do is 
to tie Matt up for a day. Now, listen! 
You see to it that the suit is filed and an 


attachment levied on Matt Peasley’s bank | 


account in the Marine National. That's 


where he keeps his little wad, because I | 


brought him over and introduced him there 


myself. Well, sir, in the meanwhile I'll call | 


up Matt and precipitate a devil of a row 
with him over the phone. 
made up my mind to fight him to the last 
ditch and that those libels will not be lifted 
until he lifts them himself. Of course he'll 
figure right away that he won't need a 
certified check to-day, and maybe he'll 
neglect to provide himself with one; or he 
may be chump enough to figure we'll take 
his check uncertified, and if he does that 
we'll teach him something.” 

“Well, I’m betting he’ll not be caught 
napping,” Mr. Skinner declared, “and if 
you want my opinion of this new proceed- 
ing I will state frankly that I am not in 
favor of it. It savors too much of assigna- 
tion. Of course you can do it and get away 
with it 

“Pooh!” snorted Cappy. ‘Forget it. 
At ten minutes of three this afternoon the 
libel on the Tillicum will be lifted, and Matt 
Peasley will be paid in cash the sum he 
advanced his crew for wages. That will 
block him from slapping any more libels on 
her and holding us up. Then we'll make 
formal, written demand upon him for eight- 
een thousand dollars; he won’t have it 
where he can lay his hands on it, and he'll 
be up Salt Creek without a paddle.” 

“Il am not in favor of it,”” Mr. Skinner 
reiterated firmly. 

“Neither am I, Skinner, but I’ve got to 
do something. Can't let that young pup 
cover me with blood. No, sir, not at my 
age, Skinner. I can’t afford to be laughed 
off California Street. And by the way, 
since when did you become a champion of 
Matt Peasley?” 

Mr. Skinner did not answer. 

“Since when?” Cappy repeated. 

“‘Since he administered such a thorough 
thrashing to the Blue Star Navigation 
Company,” Mr. Skinner answered, “and 
did it without prejudice. He swatted us, 
and we deserved it, and he knew it, but he 
didn’t get angry. Every time he banged 
us, he’d look at me as much as to say: 
hate to swat you two, but it’s got to be 
done.” Bang! ‘This hurts me more than 
it does you.’ Biff! And then he went out 
smiling. I used to think he was a bully and 
a rowdy, Mr. Ricks. I used to think he was 
an—an—interloper. I thought he had de- 
signs on the Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany and the Ricks Logging & Lumbering 
Company, but he hasn’t. He doesn’t give 
a hoot for anything or anybody except for 
what he can be to them; not for what they 
ean be to him. He’s brainy and spunky 
and, by thunder, I’m for him, and if you're 
going to hand him a clout when he isn’t 
looking you'll have to do it yourself.” 

“Skinner,” said Cappy Ricks impres- 
sively. ‘Look me square in the eye. Do 
you refuse orders?” 

“T do, sir,” Skinner replied, and looked 
Cappy in the eye so fiercely that the old 
schemer quailed. ‘This is an unworthy 
business, Mr. Ricks. You're trying to 
teach Matt Peasley some husiness tricks, 
and he’s taught you a few, so be a sport, 
sir, and pay for your education. You can 
afford it.” 

“All right,” Cappy replied meekly. 

““When my own general manager goes back 
on me, I suppose there’s nothing to do but 
quit. The program appears to be imprac- 
tic ‘able, so we'll say no more about it. 

“TI am glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Ricks,”” Skinner answered feelingly, and 
forthwith repaired to his own office. 

Cappy Ricks gazed after him almost 
affectionately, and as the door closed be- 
hind the general manager, Cappy mur- 
mured sotto voce: 

“Skinner, I’ve been twenty-five years 
wondering why the devil I liked you, and 

(Continued on Page 41 
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are included in an offer we have 
just made to the boys that sell 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


AS an incentive to using good 
English, we offer each of our boy 
salesmen a prize of $1.00 for writing, 
as a part of his regular school work, 
A composition on salesmanship, pre- 
vided his paper receives a mark of 
*“Good”’ or “Excellent,” or 80 or more 
where percentage marking is used. 


The offer includes compositions 
mailed not later than November 
20th. Boys who start to sell the 
Curtis publications now may try for 
prizes. The offer is explained in Our 
Boys,a monthly magazine which we 
publish for our 50,000 boy salesmen, 
a copy of which we will send you 
upon request. 
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OVER CRACKED PLASTER 
Nailed right over the old walls. Better use Beaver 
Board in that room of ome where the cracks are getting 
chronic! 





THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE 


Wall and ceiling troub ~ are unknown at “Franwill 
Farm,” Ballston fake N Beaver Board was applied 
direct to studding ~ hy - house was built years ago 





“BETTER THAN STEEL CEILINGS 


Beaver Board (the genuine) is lighter, much better 
looking, less expensive and doesn't rust. Stores every 
where are using it for ceilings and partitions 
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~ A PLAYROOM FOR THE CHILDREN 


Here's a good suggestion for that unused room or attic 
Part of the wall is Beaver Blackboard. Ask us about it. 








IN MOVIE. THEATRES 
Also in schools, restaurants, churches and other build 
ings Beaver Board is easier to apply and decorate than 
pr materials. It doesn't crack and fall like plaster 
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Are You Planning Alterations, 
Additions or Repairs This Fall? 


HY repair, refinish, remodel or build in the old way when 
you can get results like these with Beaver Board (the 
genuine) at the same cost or less? 
Remember, Beaver Board builds solidly and for permanence 
as well as beauty. 
Examine these ten pictures of interiors transformed by Beaver 
Board. They are typical of thousands of other Beaver Board jobs. 


Which picture interests YOU? Mark your answer on the Coupon. 
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Ec 
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WALLBOARD WITH ISN'T BEAVER 
OUT IT BOARD 
PURE WOOD FIBRE 


The Most For Your Money 


Great improvements have been made in Beaver Board and its 
manufacture from year to year, the result of continuous labora- 
tory work of a high order— inspections, testing and research. 


These well-known, special merits of Beaver Board insure 
quality not found in ordinary wallboards— 


Quickly applied without dirt or Surface-sealed and sized by ex- 
litter. clusive process. 


Heat, cold, sound and fire retard- Back of board as well as front 


ing to a surprising degree. eictned ckte spruce fibre all 
Unexcelled painting surface. through. 
No priming coat needed. Sanitary. 


Money saved in decorating. 
Unaffected by change in humidity. 


Fibre chemicallytreated for rig- 
idity, strength and durability. 


Valuable Design and Decoration Service, close at hand. 


(Write us for at, sending sketch or plans -no obligation ) 


Have a Care 
Beaver Board is easily imitated in appearance but not in quality 


—so don't make the mistake of thinking that any wallboard is 


Beaver Board. 


Beaver Board is sold by reliable lumber, building material and 
hardware dealers everywhere. Occasionally, dealers may be 
tempted by unreasonable profits to offer substitutes when you 
ask for Beaver Board. If you have any difficulty in getting the 
genuine trade-marked Beaver Board, write our nearest office. 





The BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Largest manufacturers of wallboard and the only organization devoted exclu- 
sively to its manufacture, controlling every process from forest to finished board 
104 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y Canada: . 

Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C., England 


United States: 
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BEAVER BOARD 


for Better Walls and Ceilings - supplanting lath, plaster, steel and wood 
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ENCLOSED PORCHES 
This is an enclosed porch in a fomeien Lorg Ieland 
home. Why not convert your porch into a sun parlor or 
open-aur bedroom with Beaver Hoard? 





IS YOUR OFFICE AS PLEASANT? 
You can save time and inconvenience by using Beaver 
Board to remodel your ofhce space or build railings and 
partitions 





MAKING GOOD USE OF THE ATTK 
This good space was being wasted. A little Beaver 
Board and some paint will give you some extra bed- 
rooms, a workshop or a billiard room in goer attic 





ARE YOU A LODGE MEMBER? 
An Elks’ Lodge Hall in Colorado. Beaver Board has 


made the walle and ceilings permanent and attract:ve 





AS WINDOW BACKGROUNDS 


This Brown Shoe Co. window shows how Beave 
Board sells your goods housands of feet are ueed 
every month for store windows, booths at fairs, et 
ae 2 {RD 
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304 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 


MARK AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Homes - Remodeling 
- - Mail t 
Offices Bungalows 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
104 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y., or to Branch Office if 


one is near you 





Branch Offices at __| Stores Theatres Without obligation send painted sam le of Beaver Board 
Baltimore . . . . . . . 1037 Calvert Building Kansas City, Mo 306 R. A. Long Building Churches at Porches and Booklet explaining and illustrating the aa © 
Boston i 515 Old South Building Minneapolis . 735-737 McKnight Building — -— 
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ARE THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


Famous Players Film Company; The Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company; 
Oliver Morosco Photoplay Company, and Pallas Pictures, Inc. 
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MARY PICKFORD BLANCHE RING 
with Famous Players GERALDINE FARRAR with elles 
with Lasky 


The Leaders in The 


Better Film Movement 


No expense is spared to give the public the highest quality pictures. The 
producers have engaged the best talent available. The salaries of these few Para- 
mount stars alone reach over $500,000 annually. These players have become 
internationally famous under the management of such masters of theatrical art as 
Daniel Frohman, the late Charles Frohman, David Belasco, Henry W. Savage, 


) Oliver Morosco, and other directors of note. 
DONALD BRIAN os , 7 LOU TELLEGEN 
with Lasky The combined skill and talent of these leading managers and players has with Lasky 


placed the motion-picture entertainment on a plane with the stage and the opera 


g ‘ 
SS you see the same magnificent theatres, hear the same splendid music, mingle with 
the 1 y 


same refined audiences, only one is on the stage and the other is on 


































































































the screen. 
And you may see these same two-dollar-per-seat stars of the play in Paramount 
Pictures at from 10 to 50 cents per seat. 
Here are some of the Paramount Pictures: 
Mary Pickford in“ Such a Little Queen”; “‘ Behind Lou Tellegen in ‘The Explorer” and other pro- 
the Scenes"; ‘Cinderella’; ‘Mistress Nell”; ductions.— Lasky 
* Fanchon the Cricket" ; ““ Dawnof a Tomorrow”; ; ‘ ~ 
* Little Pal"; “ Rags"’; “‘ Esmeralda”; and “ The Blanche Ring in “The Yankee Git’ -—Pallas 
Foundling"’.— Famous Players. Donald Brian in “Voice in the Fog”.— Lasky 


- Hazel Dawn in “ Niobe"; “Clarissa”; “ The Heart 
Geraldine Farrar in “Carmen” and other photo- of Jennifer" and “‘ The Fatal Card”. 
plays to be announced later —Famous Players 
—Lasky, by arrangement, Morris Gest. Pauline Frederick in “Sold” and “Zaza”. 
—Famous Players 
Marguerite Clark in “ Wildflower”; “The Cru- . = 

BASEL DAWN cable”: “The Goose Girl”; “Gretna Green”; Laura Hope Crews in “The Fighting Hope” and ARSEETS naraniggs 

“Pretty Sister of José"’; “Seven Sisters”; ‘Helene Blackbirds" .—Lasky with Famous Players 


of the North”; and “ Molly Make-Believe” Charles Cherry in ‘The Mummy and The Hum- 
—Famous Players. ming Bird"’.—Famous Players. 















































with Famous Players 


























Watch your local newspapers for the announcement of these Paramount Pictures. If 
no theatre in your town is showing Paramount Pictures, ask the best theatre to book them. 


aramounl 0 Piclures-(ofporalion. 


FOUR EIGHTY-FIVE FIFTH 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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LAURA HOPE CREWS Moiion- Sy 


with Lasky-Belasco 


























PAULINE FREDERICK 
Picture Magazine ~* with Famous Players 


A For You — Free * —N 


Picture Progress contains interesting items about motion ~*~ 
picture plays and players; gives answers to questions regarding 
well-known picture stars; prints attractive photographs of your favorite 

players and reviews the motion picture world in brief. 














Get your copy by filling in and mailing this coupon now. 
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The Book & 
That Wins ~ 
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You can make a sale ‘ 
easier on a sunny day | (4 
than on a rainy one. “4 
Advertising writers 7 | 
should always remember © 7 
that human beings re- | > 
a » 
spond best when they feel <j 
cheerful. 
Now a blank sheet of Cameo 
Paper is in itself a thing of 
beauty; when printed it lends 


a charm to aa and engra- 
vings that affects the mood 7 
of the reader. ‘ i 


The use of Cameo is a secret | 
of selling, and if you will 4 
write us the nature of your 
work, we will send you ‘ 
printed specimen sheets that 

will prove this claim. 


Constant Excellence of Product— 
the Highest Type of Competition 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Standards in Coated 
and Uncoated Printing Papen 


€p) PAPER 


A Warren Standard 





|, tical Company makes 


= 
[ | “Yes, the American Op- | 
the Fits-U Eyeglass. | 


We find them by far the 
most satisfactory 
liable glasses on the 

market. | 


and re- 


We know that all! our skill 
cannot give you good glasses 
without good lenses Insist 
ipon American Optical Co 

| enses if you ever break your 


r — asses when out-of-town.”” 
| 

E \ k your ilist, optometrist 
eB 1 optician — he knows. 

LN 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


Southbridge, Mass. 





That “Prot ect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 


PATENT 
BOOKS AND ADVICE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 





ABLE IDEAS WANTED Manu 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 


I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities 
RICHARD B. OWEN 33 Owen Bidg., Weshington, D. C. 
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Continued from Page 38 
now I know. Why, you cold-blooded 
efficient, human automaton, you've ac- 
tually got a heart! Bow! wow! Faithful 
Fido Skinner was just a-tugging at the 
chain and dragging the dog house after him 
in his efforts to eat me up! I hope I go 
bankrupt if I don’t raise his salary!” 

He turned to a pigeonhole in his desk and 
drew forth the charter he had negotiated 
months before with Matt Peasley for the 
Tillicum. He read it over carefully, tucked 
it in his breast pocket and slipped quietly 
out the door. One hour later a suit against 
the Pacific Shipping Company was filed in 
the county clerk's office, and at five min- 
utes after ten a deputy sheriff appeared at 
the paying-teller’s window in the Marine 
National Bank and filed a writ of attach- 
ment on the funds to the credit of the 
Pacific Shipping Company! 


vi 
APPY RICKS was having his mid- 
afternoon siesta in his office when 


Captain Matt Peasley appeared at the 
counter of the general office and, without 
awaiting an invitation to enter, swung 
through the office gate and made straight 
for Cappy’s office. En route he had to pass 
through Mr. Skinner’s lair, and the general 
manager looked up as Matt entered. 

“Well, captain,” he said pleasantly, 
“how goes it?” 

“Fine,” Matt answered with equal ur- 
banity. “That was a slick piece of work 
tying up my bank account. I can’t get a 
bond to-day, the bank is closed, and I sup- 
pose you're going to insist upon payment 
of that eighteen thousand dollars before 
midnight to-night or take the Tillicum and 
her cargo away from me.” 


Mr. Skinner started in genuine amaze- 
ment. 
“Attached your bank account, Matt? 


I give you my word of honor | had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Well, it’s tied up by the 
Navigation Company, and Cappy Ricks 
has served notice on me to call here and 
pay up or suffer cancellation of my charter 
Of course for all the good my bank account 
is to me this minute he might as well ask me 
to give him the moon.” 

‘I’m truly sorry,” said Skinner. “I pro- 
tested to Mr. Ricks against this action. 
I assure you, captain, | would not have 
taken such a course myself—under the 
circumstances.” 

Cappy wants cash or a certified check,” 
Matt complained, “and he’s made it im- 
possible for me to go to my bank and get 
either—to-day. W he it am | going to do? 

“I'm afraid you're going to lose the 
Tillicum and her cargo. The Blue Star 
Navigation Company will doubtless collect 
the freight on that northbound cargo. Be- 
sides, Mr. Ricks has some business offere nd 
for the Tillicum and wants her back 

‘But I was going to give her back to him 
as soon as | discharged her cargo. Now, 
just for that he'll not get her back. I'll 
keep her the full year.” | 

“But how?” Mr. Skinner queried kindly. 

“By paying the Blue Star Navigation 
Company eighteen thousand dollars in 
good old U.S. yellow-backs.”” Matt laughed 
and drew from his hip pocket a roll that 
would have choked a_ hippopotamus. 
“Skinner, this is so rich I'll have to tell you 
about it, and then if you're good I'll let 

you be present w hen I put the crusher on 

Cappy. His plan was without a flaw. He 
had me right where he wanted me—only 
somet hing slippe _—” 

““What?” Mr. Skinner demanded breat 
lessly. 

“Why, as soon as my account was at 
tached, the bank called me up and told me 
about it. I was just about to start for the 
bank to make a deposit of all that freight 
money I had collected in Panama—about 
twenty-jour thousand dollars, more or | 
less—the Panama Railroad gave it to me | 
in a lump—exchange on San Francisco, you | 
know ad 

“So you cashed that draft at the bank 
upon which it was drawn 

‘And I'm here with the cash to smother 
Cappy Ricks! I'll cover him with con- 
fusion, the old villain! Skinner, I give you 
my word, if he hadn't tried to slip one over 
on me I would never have stuck him with 
all those bills Mace & Company didn’t pa 
but now that he’s gone and attached m) 
bank account 

Mr. Skinner rose and took Matt Peasley 
by the arm. 

“Matt,” he said in the friendliest fashion 
imaginable, “‘you and | have clashed since 


Blue Star 
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A smile of 
satisfaction 
with every 
pair”’ 
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HEADLIG 
-OVERALI 


(Union Made) 


Our Money Back Offer 


Guaranteed the best overalls you 
ever bought—or money refund- 
ed after 30 days’ wear 


Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit 


World's Greatest 


Overall Makers 
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Canedian Factory at 
Sarnia, Ont. 
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One of the 
World’s Wonders 


You probably wouldn't guess what it is. 
Only a few years ago an automobile upon 
the street created a sensation. People 
stopped —looked—wondered. 
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Yet it is vastly more wonderful today, 
because the machinery of its life is well- 
nigh miraculous. It has given a new 
meaning to the world of power—speed— 
endurance. 


NEW ARTURE 
BALL RINGS 


in their essential functions are vitally 
related to the power—speed—and en- 


durance of your car. 
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What is still greater, the marvelous economy of 
the Automobile in operation has been made pos- 
sible by that conqueror of Friction —the Ball 
Bearing. 
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New Departure Ball Bearings in your car will in- 
crease its life, stay depreciation, reduce its upkeep 
cost and increase nding and driving comfort. 


Write us for our booklet, “New Departure 
Ball Bearings and What They Mean to the 
Car Owner.” Ask for Booklet “A.” 
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The New Departure Mfg. Company 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
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Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 


Hartford Division, Hartford, 
Connecticut 
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Western Branch, Detroit, 
1016-17 Ford Bldg. 
22-34 Great Eastern St., London, E.C. Freeport, Copenhagen, Denmark 
15 Rue d'Armaillé, Paris 
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'y name is Old Seven, ‘the 
Baffler. My mission is to keep 


you from find 
Sterling Gum. 


Powt 7 im, 
ul I succeed? 
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T+ RED 
CINNAMON ~ BLUE WRAPPER 


| scoundrel! 
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the first day I learned of your existence, 
but we’re not going to clash any more.” 
He pointed to the door leading to Cappy 
Ricks’ office. “‘One of these days, Matt, 
whether you want to or not, you’re going 
to be occupying that office and giving or- 
ders to me, and when you do I want to 
tell you here and now I shall accord you 
the same measure of respect I now accord 
Mr. Ricks. I've Nee (ma twenty-five years 
for Mr. Ricks. I—I’m— absurdly fond of 
him, for all his- we er 

“Why, so am I, Skinner. 
thing to please him ——-” 

“Then do it,” Skinner pleaded. “Give 
him a cheap victory. He’s an old man and 
he'll enjoy it. He didn’t sleep a wink last 
night, just scheming a way to get a strangle 
hold on you—it’s hard for the old to give 
way to the young, you know—and now he’s 
inside there, just hungering for you to ar- 
rive so he can jeer at you and lecture you 
and make fun for you. He doesn’t want 
your money. Why, he loves you as if you 
were his own boy — 

“But how can I let him get away with 
this deal?”” Matt queried soberly. 

“By rushing in on him now and simulat- 
ing a terrific rage. Just imagine you're on 
the bridge of a steamer making up to a 
dock against a strong flood tide, with stupid 
mates fore and aft, and rotten lines that 
won’t hold when you get them over the 
dolphins, and the tide has grabbed you and 
slammed you into the dock and done five 
hundred dollars’ worth of damage— just 
feel like that, Matt - 

“Tf I do I'll cuss something scandalous,” 
Matt warned him. 

“The harder the better.” 

“And I’m to keep this money in my 
pocket, and let him cancel my charter, and 
take that northbound cargo away from me, 
and collect the freight on me 

“Exactly that! He'll withdraw his suit 
against you to-morrow and release your 
bank account, and then you decline to pay 
him the eighteen thousand dollars you owe 
him until he gives am accounting of the 
freight money he’s collected. He’ll tell you 
to go to Halifax, but you mustn’t mind. 
It’s going to make him as happy as a fool to 
think he beat you in the end.” 

A slow smile spread over Matt’s face. 

“Skinner,” he said. “‘ You're a good old 
wagon, that’s what you are. I’m sorry we 
ever had any mix-up, and we'll never have 
another—after this one—and this is going 
to be a fake. You see, Skinner, if we're 
going to put one over on Cappy let’s have 
it one worth while—so this is the program. 
I’ve just arrived, with blood in my eye, to 
clean out the Blue Star office, and I’m 
starting in with the general manager. 
Clinch me now, and we'll wrestle all over 
the office and bang against the furniture 
and that door there —— 

As Cappy Ricks was wont to remark, 
Mr. Skinner could “‘get”’ one before one 
could “‘get”’ one’s self. 

“Get out of my office, you infernal 
rowdy,” he yelled loud enough to awaken 
Cappy Ricks next door. Then he clinched 
with Matt Peasley. 


I'd do any- 


“A good fight,” said Cappy Ricks half 
an hour after Matt Peasley had been pried 
away from Mr. Skinner and forced to listen 
to reason, “is the grandest thing in life. 
Now there’s that crazy boy gone out in a 
rage just because he had the presumption 
to tangle with me in a business deal and get 
doggone well licked! He put it all over me 
yesterday, thinking I couldn’t protect my- 
self. Well, he knows better now, Skinner; 
he knows better now! In-fer-nal young 
Wow, but wasn’t he a wild 
man, Skinner? Wasn't he though?” And 
Cappy Ricks chuckled. 

“You've probably cured him of sucking 
eggs,” Mr. Skinner observed enigmatically. 

“Well, I handed the young pup a dose of 
Cayenne pepper, at any rate,” Cappy 
bragged, ‘and I wouldn’t have missed doing 
it for a cool hundred thousand. Why, Skin- 
ner, a man might as well retire from busi- 
ness when he gets so weak and feeble and 
soft-headed he doesn’t know how to protect 
himself in the clinches and breakaways.” 

Mr. Skinner smiled. “The old dog for the 
cold scent,”” he suggested. 

“*You bet,” Cappy cackled triumphantly. 
“Skinner, my dear boy, what are we pay- 
ing you?” 

‘Ten thousand a year, sir.” 

“Not enough money. Hereafter pay 
yourself twelve thousand. Tut, tut. Not 
a peep out of you, sir, not a peep. If you 
do, Skinner, you'll spoil the happiest day 
I’ve known in twenty years.’ 


October 2, 1915 
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is known to mechanics the 
world over as G. P. Auto 
Drill No. 185. It is 
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and rebounds smartly from 
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Red Head Spark 
Plugs have plenty 
of gripping surface 
for the wrench. No 
chance of the wrench 
slipping and break- 
ing the porcelain 
Made in sizes for all 
motors. Guaranteed 

a Lifetime. Ask 

your dealer or di- 
im rect 








(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
SPARK PLUGS 
Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., Inc. 

20 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A 


4 Delivered you FREE 


i} A sample 1916 model “Ranger’’ bicycle, 
on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Write at once for large illustrated cata 

log showing compiete line of bicycles, 

tires and supplies, and particulars of 

most marvelous offer ever made on a bicy 
cle. You will be astonished at our low 

@ prices and remarkable terms 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted — Make money 

taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and 

Sundries from our big catak og on Busi 

in 

America. Doe not buy u ntil you know what we can 

do for you. WRITE TO US 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 











Ends Heating Discomforts 
Works night and day for you. Takes care of 
drafts. Saves work, saves worry. Keeps tem 
perature just where you want it. Cool rooms 
at night— warm in the morning 

The Jewell Heat Controller 
Maintains a given one t 
less coal than you use now 
steam, hot water or warm air systems, whether 
ene einer OF ¢ $35 and up. Write 

The H muse Comfortable 


poe Mig. Co., 20 Clark St., Auburn, N. ¥ 
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“Our Most Popular Type 





REZNOR Bath Room Wall Heater 


REZNOR Copper Reflector Grate 
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- Are You One 


in a Million? 


a ao 


A million is not quite the number of satisfied 
users of Reznor Copper Reflector Gas Heat- 


ing Stoves. 


But if you are one of them 
you will have a chance to tell 
your friends what you think of 
your Reznor, for the purpose of 
this advertisement is to suggest 
to those without a Reznor Gas 
Heater to ask a friend who has 
one for an opinion on it. 

But it must be a Reznor, bear- 
ing the trade 
mark, for none 
is genuine with- 
out that mark, 
and all bearing it are guaranteed. 

Look for our guarantee on 
the tag, and accept no Gas 
Heater without it. 

We make nothing but Gas Heating 
Appliances and we make none of 
them that do not bear our trade mark, 
and ours is the onginal Copper Re 
flector Gas Heating Stove. 

We are the only concern in the 
world devoted solely to the manu- 
facture of Gas Heaters. Therefore 
we must “make good” and overamil- 
lion satished customers say we do. 

Our reputation bars our taking 
chances. We must preserve our most 


There are 





more than a million. 


valuable business asset—our reputa 
tion and the reputation of our produc t. 


The world knows the wonderful 
comfort and economy of Reznor Gas 
Heaters. They are in use ev erywhere. 

We show just a few of the differ 
ent successful types of the Copper 
Reflector Heater adapted to differ- 
ent needs. 

Each one is tested, tned and 
proved before it leaves our fac tory. 


Heating Ww Sell” } 
Stove look for | bebe: 


Re 


trade mark. Gas Heaters 
Only the Gas ——- 


Company or dealer who sells 
Reznor goods may display it. Its 
presence insures quality. 


Before you 
buy a Gas 


this brass sign 


bearing our 


If you cannot get a Reznor 
Gas Heater in your neighbor- 
hood, write us. We will see to 
it that you receive the Heater 
best suited to your needs. 


We will gladly send you two 
valuable booklets upon request. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. 
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for 
The Man of Style 


who respects 
his purse 


To the wide-awake American, Style is a matter of 
personal pride. He has the true American traits— 
youth, vigor, success—and his clothes must make him 
look the part. 

Styleplus Clothes $17 appeal equally to his eye 
and to his pocketbook. He likes their Style-to-the- 
minute. He notes the sure signs of sturdy wear and 
the daily comfort of real satisfaction. 

And in an instant he has figured out his gain: This 
Style, this substantial Value, costs not more, but actually 
less! It is not an extravagance, but an actual economy ! 
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Clothes 


same price the world over 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














Clothes with Style and Staying Power for $17! There you have the 
Styleplus proposition in a nutshell. Style is easy to get —if you don't care how 
much you pay for it. Mere strength in clothes is easy to get —if you don't care 
how you look. But if you want to obtain style with long, faithful wear and 
save your money, too, Styleplus Clothes $17 are the complete answer. 

The vast scale of our manufacturing, the orginality of our methods, and 
our scientific specialization on this one make of suits and overcoats, enable us to 
offer you : 


Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 

Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every age and physique) 

Style plus economy (you save $3 to $8 on each suit) 

Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus) 


It is worth your while to look for the Store with Styleplus in the window! One 
leading clothier in virtually every town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the Styleplus 
label in the coat. If there should not be a Styleplus store in your town, write us and 
we will refer you to one nearby. 


Whie for free copy of “‘ The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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Continued from Page 17 


had guessed, all of asudden all the lights went 
out. Instantly there was a great crash of 
splintering glass, and a series of very loud 
explosions outside the clerks’ cage were 
heard—some said three and others four ex- 
plosions in all. These were followed by a 
blinding flash, as of photographers’ flash 
powder, which dazzled the clerks’ eyes—said 
eyes naturally being turned in the direction 
of the crashing of the windows. Later it 
was learned that somebody had pulled out 
the two main fuses of the switchboard 
the building made its own current in the 
basement engine room—and some wires 
were cut. 

In the confusion and darkness somebody 
had gone into the outer vault and taken 
sixty-five thousand dollars in notes of vari- 
ous denominations, made up in the usual 
packages of one thousand to five thousand 
dollars. 

One of the tellers, Mr. Sayres, when the 
light was turned on again—or in about ten 
minutes—noticed that one of the drawers 
was open, and had the presence of mind to 
have nobody touch it. 

He sent for Mr. Allen, who sent for the 
head of the detective agency employed by 
the Bankers’ Protective Association. The 
detectives found the thumb print, photo- 
graphed it and were still working on it. 
They reported progress. The thief or 
thieves had not been caught. 

“Look in the bank for the 
Eversley. 

Mr. Allen shook his head violently. 

“T can’t believe it. All the men 

“Are honest and loyal, I know. They 
always are. All thieves are honest until 
after they become thieves. Well, shall I 
find him for you?” 

Mr. Eversley looked at Mr. Allen; and 
Mr. Allen, forgetting all his carefully de- 
veloped habits of glacial composure, fidg- 
etted uneasily and said: 

“T think you'll be wasting your time in 
trying to find him in the bank’s employ.” 

Eversley looked at Mr. Allen steadily. 
Mr. Allen looked away and repeated: 

“Waste of time.” 

“Well,” said Eversley, “I certainly must 
not waste time that is worth a thousand 
dollars a week to me. Mr. Allen, my prob- 
lem is to prove to you that I can earn fifty 
thousand dollars a year. I expect to make 
the money out of my exit finding. My first 
customer, therefore, is not your bank but 
Mr. Edward Eversley. I’ve got to find my 
own exit. I think I’ve found it. I see the 
door. I can plainly read a sign on it.” He 
laughed. Mr. Allen looked at him suspi- 
ciously, peevishly. 

“What do you read on the door?” 
Elizabeth curiously. 

“T read a name.” 

He looked at Mr. Allen keenly. Mr. 
Allen sneered and then rudely looked away, 
as though his inattention were enough to 
make the young man go away. 

“Would you like me totell you the name, 
so that afterward you won’t say it was all 
an accident? Would you?” asked Eversley. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Allen after a silence 
that had begun to be uncomfortable. 


man,” said 


asked 


‘The name I see on my door is Lord 
Timothy Dexter!” 
“Who is he, Eddie? Is he employed in 


the bank?” 

“He is the man who first proved that the 
motto a money maker should constantly 
keep before him is: Heads I win; tails you 
lose. Thank you, Mr. Allen. I'll get the 
thumb print to-morrow. And could you 
recommend me to a lawyer? 1 want to in- 
corporate a eee. The only stock- 
holders will be Elizabeth and myself—and 
the usual oma ies, you know. Whom do 
you recomme nd? 

“We retain our own lawyer by the year.” 

“Well, I'll retain one by the hour. If 
you don’t mind now, Mr. Allen, Elizabeth 
and I will talk over our plans; but let me 
tell you that the man who swiped that 
sixty-five thousand dollars, by the crude 
device you told me about, is in the employ 
of your bank.” 

Mr. Allen started to say something, 
changed his mind, and walked out of the 
room, scowling. 

At breakfast the next morning, when 
Mr. Allen glanced over the headlines of his 
favorite newspaper his glance was arrested 
by an advertisement. 

Across a double column were seven lines 
in bold-faced type with margins of empty 
paper. People could see that expensive 





space had been paid for and used to set off 
the text. It was good landscape adver- 
tising: 
THE EXIT OF FAILURE 
IS THE ENTRANCE OF SUCCESS 
Ir You FIND Your Exit CLOSED 
FIND ME! 


EDWARD EVERSLEY, Exit FINDER 
PANAMA BUILDING 
TEL. 777 St. JAMES 


Mr. Allen’s lips curled in a sneer. What 
did the young man with the intelligent eyes 
and the flippant tongue, who advertised 
like a charlatan, imagine? That the world 
was full of asses? 

Then Mr. Allen reflected that anybody 
who could induce all the asses in the world 
to pay a fee of ten cents each would be- 
come rich beyond computation. That made 
him admit that perhaps Mr. Eversley was 
not himself one of the feepayers. And that 
thought in turn increased his dislike of the 
young man’s assurance. It would be diffi- 
cult to avert the marriage. Mrs. Allen and 
Elizabeth were allies of the monkey expert | 
who had so positively declared that the 
man who had stolen the sixty-five thousand | 
dollars was employed at the bank. A look 
of alarm passed over Mr. Allen's cold gray 
eyes. Then he frowned and muttered: | 

“Impertinent jackass!” 

On glancing over the other morning pa- 
pers he saw that all of them carried Mr. 
Eversley’s advertisement. That the young 
man did not waste time did not seem to 
make Mr. Allen any happier. 

Shortly after ten he answered the tele- 
phone at his desk, when he was informed by 
his operator that his home wished to speak 
to him. 

It was Elizabeth, who said, 
ringing in her voice: 

“Did you see Edward’ s advertisement? 
It i is in all the papers.” 

“Yes, I did. And 1 want to tell you that 
you must not call me up for such trifles. 
You gave me a start. I thought something 
had gone wrong at home.” 

“Oh, no. Everything is all right. In 
fact, mother and I thought the engagement 
had better be announced —— 

“Stop! The young man promised not to 


eagerness 


he could earn a thousand dollars a week 
“Oh, no. We'll get married when he 
proves that, but this is only our engage- 
ment. 
“T won’t have it. You must wait!” 
“Very well,” sweetly agreed Elizabeth. 
“T'll wait until you come home to-night 
Good-by, father. Y ou might as well make 
up your mind te-—— 
“Good-by!” he said, and hung up the 
receiver with a bang. 
It was in that mood that he received a 
card on which was engraved: 


Mr. EDWARD EVERSLEY 


Mr. Allen hesitated. Then he stopped 
hesitating, to frown. Then he stopped 
frowning, to become an animated icicle. 

“T’ll see him,” he told the clerk. 

“Good morning, Mr. Allen,”’ said Evers 
ley pleasantly. “I won't take but three 
minutes of your time. I’ve come to seé 
just where the money was taken from and 
to ascertain positively whether you think 
the thumb print you say you got on the | 
outside of the drawer is the print of the 
thumb of the man who took the notes.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Allen quickly. Then he 
corrected himself. “At least so the detec- 
tives seem to think.” 

“Just let me take a look, won't you?” 


said Eversley with a polite persistence that | 


annoyed Mr. 
obey. 

“Of course you will not let it be known 
that you are here on any errand connected 
with the—er— circumstances.’ 

“Tf you will let it be known that I am to 
be your son-in-law everybody will hold me 
guiltless of the possession of brains. I have 
no desire to waste your time—or mine. 
I’m ready to look. Just a peep!” 

Mr. Allen, with a reluctance so evident 
as to be insulting and a leisureliness that 
was even worse, rose from his seat and pré 
ceded the young man. Perhaps he felt } 
had overdone his rudeness, for he explained 
grudgingly: 

“It couldn’t have been taken from the 
inner vault. But we keep about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the outer vault for 
the paying tellers. I'll show you.” 


Allen by persuading him to 
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talk about that until he had proven ~ fill myself and drink like this”’ 





















































































Remember to buy 
it-Youll forget you 


have it on 


Separate 
Gai ments 


¢ 
JO Union 


Suits 
a Kole) 


T feels good! It fits good! And it wears for two seasons. 

The wonderful ribbed Springtex fabric is the reason. 
Springtex has the feel of vel- 
vet — the elasticity of rubber 
the toughness of leather. And 
it’s healthful and warm — sur 
prisingly warm for its weight. 
You'll like Springtex winter 
weights so well you'll buy the 
light weights for summer wear. 


for two seasons. Every garment is 
double stitched with flat seams 
and reinforced where strain comes. 
Springtex can't rip, tear, bag, 
bind, shrink, or irritate the skin. 
“Remember to buy it—you'll for 

get you have it on.” Get in touch 
with a Springtex dealer today. Ex- 
amine a garment and make your own 
value estimation. If your dealer 
doesn't sell it yet, let us know 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 


Besides comfort and warmth, 
you get a tremendous wear value 
in Springtex. It’s made to wear 





I am Two Pens 
in One” 


A Self-Filler Pen—A Safety Pen 


Wan off my cay 
myself in two 


Ae» 
¢ 


dip me in any ink I 
seconds Seli-Filler 


thats real 


Service 

Turn me toy tur and carry me around in any 

m 1 ink stays securely locke i that's 
Uofety. 





SELF-FILLING, SAFETY 


FOUNTAIN PEN 







\ ; ant 
PARKER PEN CO. 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. Fie 
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Business Possibilities 


Being an open letter addressed to the up-to-date 


Bustness Man —You arv 


OU, Mr. Business 

Man, quite pride 

yourself upon your 
scientific efficiency. 
You have made large 
savings by substituting 
big motor trucks for horse- 
drawn wagons. You are 
constantly stopping leakages, 
reducing cost, and increasing 
output. But have you given 
your shipping cost any such 
scientific study? Have you 
considered that it may be to 
your interest to ship more 
largely by express? 
A certain New York business 
man tried it recently. His 
output was well suited to the 
expedited movement and per- 
sonal service of the express. 


invited to read tt. 


began to ship more 
largely by express, and 
his net saving between 
July 1 and December 1 
was sufficient to pay 
for another big motor 
truck which the increase in his 
business made necessary. 


That was under the o/d express 
rates. It is more true foday. Not 
only is there in effect a scientific 
and very simple method of quoting 
rates, but the rates themselves have 
been greatly reduced. In many 
cases they are lower than parcel 
post. For the amount and character 
of the service given, express rates 
are extremely low all the way across 
the land—even with the slight ad 
vance ip package rates recently 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The express gives you, at all points 


of any size, pickup and delivery 
service. It assumes full responsi- 
transportation cost during _ bility for your shipment. It gives 
twelve months, the express You as well as takes from the con- 
y ’ ~~ ; P “eine . re 
had been used but little. Ic “nee # teceipt for each package 
a . . It gives you an expedited service on 
occurred to him that this passenger trains, and in many cases 
might be increased to his ad- on special express trains. Your 
vantage He requested the small or fragile packages are packed 
; nes S ene of cx in iron-bound safety-trunks, 
co-operation OF OnE OF O 100,000 of which are in constant 
trafic officials in a study of use by this Company. This assures 
his shipping from an express _ safety to your packages. 
point of view. It developed Try a little express efficiency in 
he had not taken into ac- your own balance-sheet. Phe near- 
count a considerable truckage ‘¢* Wells Fargo man will help 
hgure it out. 
cost nor certain advantageous | ; : 
Send to 5! Broadway, New York, 
features of the express which “ 
for pamphlet, and learn why “‘It 
were especially adapted to his J, To Your Interest To Use The 
he result was he — Express.”’ 


And yet, out of a large total 


business. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Serves the Public Courteously, Promptly and Efficiently 





teed service, backed by the largest Roofing and Building 
ng | Mills in the World. You get this label only when 
you buy 


Certain- teed 


ba Roofing 


cheap roofings 
bear labels that were 
formerly put on better 
l-ply guaranteed 5 years 
2-ply guaranteed 10 years 
3-ply guaranteed 15 years 


oe teed Roofing has 
made good on theroof for 


many years. Every fifth 
roll of Roofing made Yn the 
United States and Canada 
bears the ¢ ‘ertain-teed label. 
By reason o our large vol- 
ume we can make the best 
Roofing and sell it at prices that were formerly 
charged for roofings of lower quality. 


goods—some manufac- 
turers and some jobbers 


cannot meet keen com- 











yx aR 1ON,, SOK cut the que il- 
t it use the same label 
Nean little or are misleading 


Such labels often 


Certain-teed products are sold by your local dealer. Be sure you get the label. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Kansas City Seattle Atlanta Houston London Hamburg Sydney 








Insist on This Label when you buy roofing 


Roofing quality cannot be determined in advance 
by any kind of tests, no matter how scientific, and 
in order to protect you from taking such risks we 
attach this label of quality to every roll of our highest 
quality Roofing, giving the purchaser a definite guaran- 








lessly; 


| is a package of small cards. 
| ask your friends for their thumb prints. 
| They press their thumbs first on the ink pad 
| and then imprint them on one of the cards. 


| the market. 
| them. 
| printer.” 


He walked into the tellers’ cage followed 
by young Eversley. Mr. Allen said not a 
word to anybody, but human beings stepped 
aside quickly and deferentially from his 
path—the Red Sea dividing itself before 
Moses. Mr. Eversley took in all the me- 


| chanical precautions adopted to foil a lady- 
| like assault on the citadel. 


Mr. Allen could see that the young man 
was studying all possible ways by which a 
stranger could walk in and out, and ad- 
mitted to himself that Eversley did it very 
discreetly. Mr. Allen pointed to a drawer 
in the vault, and then to a spot in the 
drawer, quite carelessly, even meaning- 
but Eversley saw and understood. 
“Very interesting,”’ muttered the young 


| man, looking at the ceiling, as if the indi- 
| rect lighting system filled him with wonder. 


Then he yawned. 

Mr. Allen emerged from the cage fol- 
lowed by young Mr. Eversley and went 
into the bookkeepers’ pens, paused by the 
coupon clerk, lingered a moment by the 
foreign-exchange man, as if he were showing 
to his young friend all the wonderful ma- 
chinery of a modern bank. And Mr. Evers- 
ley merely nodded vacuously. 

Then Mr. Allen in his most leisurely, dig- 
nified stride returned to his private office, 
nodded to his secretary to leave the room, 
and sat down at his desk. Eversley did not 
sit down. 

“What made you think the finger print 
was fresh?” 

“Nobody had touched the drawer for 
two hours. In another half-hour we would 
have taken the money back into the big 
inner vault.” 

“Inside job, beyond a doubt, but difficult 
to prove. We’ll take a chance on the thumb 
print. Have you a photograph of it?” 

Mr. Allen silently took out a bunch of 
keys, opened the only drawer in his desk 
that he always kept locked, and pulled out 
a photograph—one of several that Eversley 
saw were in the drawer. 

Eversley looked at it and said musingly: 

“That man never did manual labor. He 
has long, delicate fingers but a strong grip. 
He would not fumble. I should say one of 
your tellers could have such fingers but, of 
course, it might also be the hand of a writer 
of detective stories or,’ he added slowly, 
“of a surgeon. Well, my job is not to 
guess but to make money. If I tell you 
whose thumb print that is will you pay ten 
thousand dollars?” 

Mr. Eversley looked steadily and coldly 
at Mr. Allen. 

“Come,” urged 
“be a sport.” 

Yes!” said Mr. 
fists were clenched. 

Mr. Eversley saw this and looked puz- 
zled. Then his face cleared and he said 
amiably: 

“I told you that my problem was to find 
the exit for your opposition to my mar- 
riage to Elizabeth. I also told you that I 
saw the door and that it was labeled Lord 
Timothy Dexter. Well, this is what I’ve 
done since I saw you. I've incorporated 
the Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
Company. We shall manufacture and sell 
Bertillon Souvenir Friendship boxes.” 

He pulled from his pocket a small box 
three inches wide, one inch deep and six 
jnches long. 

“This is only a sample. The box will be 
attractive. On the outside of the lid is 
printed: ‘Real friendship never changes. 
Neither does your friend’s thumb print.’ 
Inside you see this small inch pad; beside it 
i The trick is to 


Eversley mockingly; 


Allen defiantly. His 


Place on same for name and date. On the 


inside of the lid you will read 


“** Swear your friends toremain loyal until 
their thumb prints change and they will be 
your friends as long as they live. 

“*Collect thumb prints instead of auto- 
graphs. Prints are characteristic and chi- 
rography is not. 

**We will pay ten thousand dollars to 
anybody who will tell us whose thumb 
print this is!’ 

‘Below this line will be the facsimile of 
the thumb print found in the vault drawer. 
Our company’s name and address follows. 
My newspaper advertisements begin to- 
morrow. Next week we'll have the box on 
I expect to sell no end of 
We ought to catch your thumb 


Mr. Allen looked interested. Then he 
said id grudgingly 
hat’s clever.” 


October 2, 19/5 


“It’s more than that. You will sign an 
affidavit that you will pay the ten thousand 
dollars to the order of anybody who com- 
plies with the condition laid dow n by the 
Bertillon Souvenir Box C ompany? re 

“No. It would give it away. 

“You are right. Instruct some other 
bank to do it. Fix it to suit yourself. Per- 
fectly safe. You don’t have to pay if the 
man isn’t found. Good morning. a 

“Wait! I want to say —— 

“No time to listen. I’ve got to pick out 
the material, color and type to be used in 
the box. Good- -morning. 

“But ——” said Mr. 
Mr. Eversley. 
it!” to the air. 
from the room. 

The more Mr. Allen pondered on the 
Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box the 
more he thought that young Mr. Eversley 
was an ingenious person, but the suspicion 
did not add to his happiness. When the 
robbery was discovered the secretiveness 
that so many bankers are apt to mistake 
for caution made the bank officers differ as 
to what ought to be done. It was argued 
by Mr. Allen himself that, if all the men in 
the bank’s employ were asked to allow 
their thumb prints to be taken, two things 
would happen: The robbery would be ad- 
vertised to the world and an atmosphere of 
suspicion would develop, which necessarily 
would demoralize the force. If every man 
felt himself suspected he would naturally 
suspect every fellow employee. 

“A condition would be created,” as- 
serted Mr. Allen, “that would impair the 
efficiency of our force far more than the 
writing off of the small loss we have sus- 
tained.” One of the vice presidents argued 
that inaction would serve to embolden the 
thief or thieves to make a second attempt 
Also, that the bank must be like justice: it 
must not reck the money cost and must 
not consider mere expediency, but uncom- 
promisingly discover and punish the male- 
factor. The teller had declared he had not 
touched the compartment of the inner 
vault where the money was, so if the thumb 
print belonged to somebody in the bank’s 
employ the bank ought to know who that 
somebody was. Moreover, it did not follow 
that the owner of the suspected thumb 
must necessarily be the thief. But Mr. 
Allen’s vote carried the day. And yet that 
triumph did not make Mr. Allen happy. 
He could not help thinking about Mr. 
Eversley. 

In the meanwhile the 
very busy. 


Allen angrily to 
Then he said “Confound 
Mr. Eversley had hastened 


young man 
His first advertisement 
$10,000 REWARD 


A Child or an Invalid Can Win It 
Watch This Space 


was 
read: 


He ran it three days. On the fourth the 


advertisement read: 


It is Worth While Knowing 
Wherein Real Friends Never Change. 
Watch This Space. 


It was followed by: 


“Do You Wish to be Able to Distinguish 
Infallibly Your Friends and Make $10,000 
Cash to Boot? 

“Watch This Space.” 

On the next day came the advertisement 
of the Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
Company, describing the box and the con- 
tents thereof. The public was also informed 
that the box was for sale everywhere. 

And so it was: the pharmacy chains and 
the department stores and the news-stands 
and the Forty-second Street fakers had the 
boxes for sale at only one dollar. 

On the following day the newspapers 
carried an advertisement with the thumb 
print and the ten thousand dollars’ reward. 
In the Subway this thumb print glared at 
people and the ten thousand dollars was 
printed in easily legible letters. 

Mr. Eversley, carrying a package, called 
at the Allen residence and asked for Miss 
Elizabeth. 

She almost ran to meet him. 

“Oh, Eddie!" she said. “ Have you 

“Almost,” he said, waving his hand to 
command silence. She stopped in her 
tracks and looked at him in alarm. 

“First of all * he said. 

She did. 

“Sit down,” he said presently, “and 
talk calmly. Do you wish to know how 
many we’ ve sold? 

“Yes.” 


“Up to noon to-day we had disposed of 
37,310. I’ve started men in all the big 
cities. I had to go to Philadelphia, Boston, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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\ If your grocer does not 
Sold in 10c, 25c cans eT CACLON NET ———= yet carry Towle’s Log 
and larger sizes in all . Cabin Syrup send us 
parts of the world. L 10c for a can today. 


Eo 
S Y MADE Of MAPLE SUGAR 
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Log Cabin Syrup and Golden Brown Wheat Cakes! 


Wheat cakes are an American institution. The fondness for the old-fashioned flavor of pure 
maple is an American characteristic. Yet hundreds of pecple often let their desire for wheat 
cakes go unsatisfied because they have grown discouraged in the effort to get good syrup. 





Just remember the log-cabin-shaped can that holds Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrup—and see that you get it. Log Cabin Syrup is made of pure, FREE Th: 


first-tap maple sap boiled down to sugar and blended w'th pure refined boot an 


cane sugar into a syrup which has the requisite body tc emphasize the F maple dishes 
rich deliciousness of the flavor of pure maple. There are scores of 


delightful uses for 
Log Cabin Syrup 
Nearly seventy differ 


ent uses are suggested 

in the Log Cabin ee 

Book, which we will be 

glad to send you on 
request. 


Here are a few of the 


CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP or AEE 


which are given in the book: 


Not only with wheat cakes, waffles, tea biscuits and the like is Log a, oe —" 


vabi ici i Cereal Sugar Roli 
Cabin Syrup delicious, but you should have our special book of maple —e Suge Rolle 
recipes—sixty-seven different ways to use Log Cabin Syrup. Make Buckwheat Cakes pe Sage Sates 
i i j : Corn Cak 
candies with it, make desserts, salads, etc. Write for the book now. French Toast Tapioce Pudding 
i ipti i i i Fritt G Bread 
A brief description is printed at the right. wy Ginger Bread 
Grape Fruit Log Cabin Sandwiches 


Try this recipe for wheat cakes DINNER CANDY 
V/ 1 ° Log Cabin Mousse Log Cabin Butterscotch 
14 cups flour, 2 cup white corn meal, 1 even teaspoonful Log Cabin Blanc Mange 10% Cabin Caramels — 
. in uc 
salt, 1 scant teaspoonful baking soda, 2 well-beaten eggs, og See Cuaeng Log Cabin Maple oe” to reader: 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. Stir soda into cup of thick sour Log Cabin Walnut Cake Log Covin uae 


milk or buttermilk; mix into ingredients—add sour milk — — —_ Cake Walnuts o FREE booklet. whe 
to make thin batter. Serve hot with Log Cabin Syrup. —o "SSoin oO £Seernes 
Log Cabin Maple Pie Toffy 4 Syrup. 


. . ‘ Log Cabin Pound Cak- ¢ 
You can always know Log Cabin Syrup by the log-cabin-shaped can. nie: ¢@ The Towle Maple 


It is never sold in any other package. If your grocer hasn’t it, send us nee Roly 2” «© Products Company 
his name and ten cents for a regular-sized ten-cent can. Write for the a. 7am o7 1225. Michigan Ave. Chicago, It 
free recipe book anyhow, whether you send for the can or not. a Y ay reer ete agian 
Floating é? nay o ’ 

Island ¢ 





The Towle Maple Products Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 100 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 46 
Baltimore and Washington. I didn’t go to 
Chicago, because I had not enough prepara- 
tion in fortitude. It would have kept me 
away from you a week.” He kissed her 
twice and went on: “Of course all I’ve 
taken in goes for advertising. I’ve signed 
a contract with an agency and they'll be 
wanting a check pretty soon. Well, I'll 
have the money ready for them. How’s 
father “ 

“He ought to be in any moment now. 
But have you vue the man who —— 

“Not yet, but don’t worry. We'll get 
him or He paused and frowned. 

“Or what?” she asked anxiously. 

“Or Lord Timothy Dexter! Is that your 
father coming in now? I want to see him.” 

She dutifully went out of the room to 
find out and presently returned, followed by 
her father 

“How do you do, Mr. Allen?” 
Eversley politely. 

“T’m very well, thanks,” 
frigidly. 

“Seen the Bertillon Souvenir Box yet?” 

“No.” 

“They are in that package, 
Show one to father.” 

Elizabeth obeyed proudly. 

“T helped Edward design it,” 
formed Mr. Allen. 
souvenir box. 

“Let him give you his thumb print, my 
dear,” said young Eversley with a mildly 
jocular smile. His eyes, however, were 
serious. 

“No,” said Mr. Allen, frowning fiercely. 
“Tl am not a child.” 

“Do you mean that you are always a 
banker?” said Eversley. 

Mr. Allen ignored the insult. 

“Elizabeth said you wished to see me.” 
He spoke in the tone of voice of a man who 
has made up his mind to say No. 

“Yes. I want your ng to purchase a 
couple of hundred of the boxes and get 
—— of all your employees.” 

Mr. Allen started slightly. Then he per- 
ceived that young Eversley was watching 
him intently. 

“TI don’t believe you'll find the thief 
among our men,” he said. 

“That’s all right. Let’s hope not; but 
you can now get the prints without letting 
anybody know that you suspect it was an 
inside job.” 

“It is not a bad plan,” 
Alle on grudgingly. 

“It is a very good plan,” said Mr. Evers- 
ley. “Shall I send you two hundred and 
fifty boxes?”’ 

“Will that be enough, Eddie?” 
Elizabeth anxiously. 

“IT think so. Will it, sir?” 

“But why should we buy 

“One of your vice presidents, or the 
cashier, or some officer who is popular with 
the clerks, can give the boxes away to the 
employees as prese nts half in jest, you 
unde erstand and 

‘There is no jesting in our bank,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Allen. 

“That's why you lost the sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Will you take more than the 
two hundred and fifty boxes?” 

“Do, father,” prompted 
“They are only a dollar apiece.” 

“You are not going to charge us —— 

“Full price,” interjected Mr. Eversley. 

“Of course,”’ said Elizabeth decidedly. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Allen smilelessly. 

“Everybody in the bank ought to give 
somebody designated by you a print of his 
thumb. Extra packages of cards, ten cents 
each. The popular vice president ought to 
show the clerks the prints of the officers, 
beginning with the president ——” 

} Allen shook his head quickly and 
firmly. 

“I cannot officially countenance any 
such—er—silly games. It is an ingenious 
plan, I will admit, but ——”’ He shook his 
head. 

“Don’t you wish the thief caught?” 
asked Eversley witn a pleasant smile, look- 
ing curiously at the president of the bank. 

“Of course, of course,” impatiently said 
Mr. Allen. 

“Very well; I'll have them ship you the 
two hundred and fifty boxes. Kindly send 
check by return mail. My advertising bills 
are heavy and I need cash. It may interest 
you to know that I've sold nearly six thou- 
sand boxes to other banks and financial in- 
stitutions. It’s all a nice little game; but 
they are getting their employees’ thumb 
prints without making them feel like crim- 
inals. Thank you for your order. Get 
ready to pay the ten thousand dollars. 


asked 
said Mr. Allen 


Elizabeth. 


she in- 
Then she opened the 


admitted Mr. 


asked 


Elizabeth. 


” 


THE SATURDAY 


Elizabeth and I will now consider plans for | 


our company’s merchandising « campaign. 
She is a great help to me, but she’s uncom- 
fortable when anyone e ise is looki ing at her 
It seems to interfere not only with her ideas 
but with the flow of her words. Thanks, 
very much, Mr. Allen.” 

As Mr. Allen walked out of the room Mr. 
Eversley, standing very close to Elizabeth, 
whispered te nsely: 


ndioms ‘she knew it, she did. 

Presently she said: 

“Isn't it queer papa Ww asn't enthusiastic 
over your plan?” 

“Yes ” Then Eversley corrected 
himself quickly. “Oh, no. He wouldn't ad- 
mit I have brains. Elizabeth, did I ever tell 
you that you are not only perfectly won- 
derful but wonderfully perfect? Did I, 
dear? Because you are, you know.” 

“Silly!” 

“Of course! It reduces all men to that 
state. It’s something to be proud of, I think. 
Do you hanker for an icicle bound in full 
sheepskin?” 

She moved away from him. 
said: ““No!’ 

He followed her. 

“Sit down. We are not cave dwellers. 
Let us discuss perfection.” 

They did to their own complete satisfac- 
tion. But when he left her an hour later he 
said to her: 

“Say, Elizabeth, I'll get you the prints 
of some famous people. You must help me 
to make thumb-print collecting a fashion- 
able fad. You ought to have prints of all 
your relatives and preserve them. Data, to 
have scientific value, must be adequate in 
quantity. You might get your mother’s 
and,” he finished carelessly, “ your father’s.” 

“T will,” she promised. 

“Get anybody. Drum up trade. The 
more we sell the nearer we get to " 

“To the ten thousand dollars’ reward!” 
she interjected. 

“To my happiness!” 
one!” 

However, it wasn’t quite the last one. 


Then she 


he told her. “Last 


The Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
was a sensational success. All over the 
United States people not only bought it, but 
began to collect thumb prints of friends and 
acquaintances. The newspapers carried 
heavy and highly artistic advertising, and 


every now and then somebody would claim | 5 


the reward—column after column of read- 
ing matter— only to discover that the prints 
were, alas, not the same. 

Hundreds of thousands of nonmercenary 

Americans read the advertisement —and col- 
lected thumb prints more assiduously than 
ever. 
The Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
Company made and shipped their product 
almost by the carload and even developed 
an export business. Printed in Spanish, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Russian, Yiddish 
and German, the offer to give somebody 
ten thousand dollars was made intelligible 
to six hundred million human beings. 

Elizabeth had constituted herself into an 
independent selling department and daily 
expected the news of the detection of the 
dreadful person who had reduced papa’s 
bank’s surplus by sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

One evening, exactly two months after 
the beginning of the Bertillon Souvenir 
Friendship Box Company’s wonderful 
campaign, Mr. E versley came in, his face 
beaming with joy. “Have you found him? 
she asked exc itedly. 

“Is that the correct salutation between 
people who will be married in a few days?” 

She kissed him and again inquired: 

“Have you found him?” 

“No. But I’ve got the money. 

“The ten thousand dollars?’’ Her mind, 
Christianlike, fixed on the imprisonment of 
a fellow Christian. 

“No, the one hundred thousand dollars, 
or to be exact, the $169,385.54 of net profits 
and the sales only fifteen per cent below 
our banner week. So I think we can tell 
father to let us announce the engagement 
and then, in a reasonable time, say ten 
days—we can ——” 

“T couldn’t get ready in less than — 

“Ten days. You are marrying an Amer- 
ican, who has no time to waste and isn’t 
interested in an elaborate trousseau. 
Naked we came into the world a 

“Edward!” she cried and blushed. 

“Elizabeth, I can’t wait over two weeks. 
That’s flat!’”” And he looked at her hun- 
grily. “My darling, how can you ask me 
to wait? We'll do our shopping together. 
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Home One of the 200,000 Homes 
lf so, have 


—that must be re-roofed before snow flies? 
you considered Asphalt Shingles, the roof that stays young ? 
hey have been tested on thousands of This time do the job thoroughly. | 
homes for many year Their surfacing 
of crushed slate or rock shields them 
against wear and burning sparks. Their 
Asphalt water-proofing, that does not dry 
t, keeps them permanently rain-proof 


National Re-Roofing Week — Oct. 4 to 9 


Your House Asphalt Shingles “Fctont 


a beautifully colored roofing that never 
needs painting or staming. One that last 
twice as long, does not curl up or crack, 
and gives you perfect roofing service 


practically without repair expense 
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Supply Dealers are 


roohng week, Ox tober 


Lumber, Hardware and Builders’ 
pecializing on Asphalt Shingles during Re« 
4th to 9th. This is the best time for you to have a new roof applied 
ir Carpenter 
ymptly before the rush 


Mate + 


before the winter rains and storms begin. Call up yo 


Contractor today and have the work started pre 






ASPHALT SHINGLES — 


‘*Destined to Roof the Nation's Homes"’ 


Aaghals Shingle Publicity Bureau 
857 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


Get This Valuable Booklet Our Book Geantlemes Please send me y 
Roof Distinctive ¢ you bow to save mx ion a ; free book of building iggestior 
get a bet fing. Write for a tree copy. It gives ““The Roof Distincive.”” 
Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau _ 
857 Marquette Bldg., Chicago _ an 
Tow . 
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NO STROPPING -NO HONITN 


The Gillette on the Outposts 
of Civilization 


“ 


N Alaska,” said a pros- 
pector, “freight rates 
are so high that we 
limit our buying right down 
to the necessities.” 

Alaska uses thousands of 
Gillette Safety Razors. For 
men nowadays, whether “mush- 
ing” in Alaska, “trekking” in 
South Africa, or penetrating 


GILLETTE SAFETY 


the Jungles of South America, 
take with them the solace of 
the Gillette Shave —no strop- 

ing, no honing. The biggest 
fittle comfort in the pack. 

Gillette Safety Razors used 
by more than 7,000,000 men. 
On sale by 145,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 

Gillette Razors, $5 and up. 
Blades, 50c. and $1 the packet. 


RAZOR COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Eversley. 


| net 
| would make you weep. 
| but I was in a hurry. 
| seen your thumb print yet.” 
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I want toget back tomy own work. Between 
the Bertillon box and the exit finding I’ve 
been unable to attend to my real business. 
You’ve got to do it!” 

“Do you really mean it?” she asked. 

“Dol? Do you?” 

“T’ll have to see mother.” 

“No need. I’ve fixed it up with her. She 


| is the second nicest person in the world. Is 


papa at home? * 
‘Ye 


“Come on, I want to see him.” 

“He’s in the library, reading the stock- 
market reports.” 

“Fine. He'll be in the proper frame of 
mind to talk turkey. Come on! 

Hand in hand - entered the library. 
Mr. Allen put down his newspaper and 
looked up. He made himself intensely dis- 
agreeable by the not unusual expedient of 
elevating his eyebrows and looking as if he 
wouldn’t believe it even in the form of an 


affidavi it. 


Mr. Allen?” said Mr. 
“T am glad to find you in this 
cheerful mood. I think you ought to be in- 


“How do you do, 


| formed that our engagement has been an- 


nounced and that the wedding invitations 
have been ordered. The date will be fixed 
by Elizabeth and her mother, probably for 
the eighteenth. I can’t wait. I have too 
much todo. I think you can make up your 
mind to part with about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. You are getting off cheap. I 
have now on deposit in your bank one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine—Elizabeth tell your 
father exactly how much. The total is in 


| lead pencil.” 


“One hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
three hundred and eighty-five dollars and 
fifty-four cents,’ read Elizabeth from the 
pass book. 

“And the company has unfilled orders 
for 3287 dozens. I’ve rade money at the 
rate of sixteen thousand dollars a week 
and what I spent for advertising 
It nearly did me, 
By the way, I haven't 


“He won’t give it to me,”’ said Elizabeth. 
“No, and I don’t intend to.”” Mr. Allen 


| frowned resolutely. 


Mr. Eversley walked up to within eight- 


; een inches of Mr. Allen and, looking at him 


full in the eyes, asked: 
“Are you afraid?” 
“What do you mean? 
“Did you leave your thumb print on the 
drawer in the outer vault where the money 
disappeared from?” 
“What—what do you mean? 
“Here, give me your thumb print! 


o” 


9” 


” said 


| Eversley, pulling from his pocket one of the 


S. F. boxes. “Now, I’m tired of your 


dilly -dallying. Give me your thumb print; 


do you understand?’ 

“IT won’t allow you to use such language 
to me in my own home.” 

“Very well. Do you want me to print an 
advertisement saying you are the only 
banker in New York who is afraid to have a 
thumb print taken?” 

“T’m not afraid,” shouted Mr. Allen, his 
hand behind his back. 

Elizabeth grew deadly pale. 

“F-father!” she gasped. 

““Confound it!” shrieked Mr. Allen. 

“Print!” said Eversley peremptorily. 
His face was stern and his whole attitude 
was one of determination. 

Mr. Allen glared at him. 

“This way!” said Eversley, and pressed 
his thumb first on the little ink pad and 
then on the top card. He pulled it off and 
showed his thumb print to Mr. Allen. 

“Now, you!” he commanded. And Mr. 
Allen obeyed. 

Elizabeth was gazing fascinatingly at the 
print on the lid of the box. 

“Is—is it the same?” she murmured. 

Eversley put Mr. Allen's print in his 
pocket very carefully and said: 

“Of course not. That was his way of not 
submitting to the inevitable. I can’t take 
time to explain the psychology of it. It’s 
more frequent in your sex than in his, but 
over- -prolonged enjoyment of power makes 
men feminine!” 

Mr. Allen, gazing fascinatedly at young 
Eversley, shook hands in silence. 

‘Brains! Nothing but! I tell you that 
exit-finding notion of mine was fine. It is 
going to pay very well. I'll tell you about 
it sometime. Most interesting cases. Over 
a thousand a week there too. I mean dol- 
lars. But my own exit was easy. The mo- 
ment I saw Lord Timothy Dexter on the 
door.” 

“Whatever does that mean, Edward?” 
asked Elizabeth. ‘Who is he?” 


October 2, 1915 


“If you will look in the encyclopedia you 
will learn that he was born in Malden, 
Massachusetts, in 1743, rose to great afflu- 
ence and died in 1806. He saw that people 
set great store by titles of nobility, so he 
very properly assumed one and had himself 
called Lord Timothy Dexter ever after- 
ward. He built a freak house for himself, 
so that everybody talked about it; and he 
adorned the garden with forty statues of 
famous men, all of wood and one of them 
of himself. He wrote a book appealing to 
those of his compatriots who had mad 
money. The title was A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones. His printers said his punc- 
tuation was bum, so he decided not to have 
any punctuation at all in the body of the 
book, but at the end he printed a page of 
commas, another of semicolons, another of 
periods, another of interrogation marks, and 
so on. And then he invited his intelligent 
readers to pepper and salt the dish to suit 
themselves. You can see that such a man 
was bound to make a great deal of money. 
I got my clew from one of his most success- 
ful deals. He learned that the natives of 
the West Indies had never even seen a 
warming pun, the kind our grandmothers 
used to warm the bedclothes in the winter. 
So he sent a big shipment of them to the 
Spanish Main. Everybody told him he was 
crazy to send such things to the tropics and 
assured him he would lose everything he 
had, but he knew better. He knew nobody 
ever had tried. So he sold every pan at a 
huge profit and made a big winning. You 
see, the natives used the pans for portable 
charcoal stoves. It was just what they 
wanted. I tell you that man had money- 
making brains. I read his name on the 
door I had to open in order to win Eliza- 
beth.” 

“Isn’t he wonderful, father?” 
beth. 

Mr. Allen sniffed so contemptuously that 
Eversley frowned. 

“My dear Mr. Allen, one of your de- 
positors is a man who manufactured a cap 
for locomotive engineers to use in snow- 
storms, and never sold one to a locomotive 
engineer, but sold several hundred thousand 
to summer girls. You think a lot of his 
judgment. I invented the Bertillon Sou- 
venir Friendship Box so that if I didn’t get 
the ten thousand dollars’ reward for dis- 
covering the thief I’d sell enough of them 
to give me Elizabeth. See? I couldn't lose. 
That,” he added modestly, “is gumption. 
Now you see why I saw Lord Timothy 
Dexter’s name on my door. 

“IT knew that the door I needed was the 
church door, because my marriage to Eliz- 
abeth was involved. Then I saw that it 
must be plastered with dollar signs, so by a 
curious process of psychological association 
and induction the dollar signs made them- 
selves into letters and the letters read Lord 
Timothy Dexter. I thought of sending 
warming pans to the tropics. I wished if 
possible to find who stole your sixty-five 
thousand dollars, but I had to do it by 
some way which would give me money, 
whether I found out or not. So I invented 
the Bertillon S. F. Box. We ought to have 
found out whose thumb print that was, but 
we haven’t. We have sold, however, enough 
of the boxes to send two hundred thousand 
little tokens to the bank to Elizabeth’s 
credit.” 

“Yet with all your brains you haven't 
discovered ——”’ 

“Anybody can be a detective. But to 
be a detective who doesn’t detect, and to 
get rich at it, and be able to marry the most 
wonderful girl in the world, and to pick out 
such a man as Mr. George Thurston Allen 
for a father-in-law—that, I take it, shows 
brains. Any time you are really in trouble 
come to us, Mr. Allen. Elizabeth and I will 
help you—at a fair price. My office is in the 
Panama Building. Remember Lord Tim- 
othy Dexter. He was a great man.” 

“T think he was a darling,” said Eliza- 
beth. 

“He opened the door for me, dearest,” 
said Mr. Eversley tenderly. “‘Isn’t it time 
for another?” He turned to Mr. Allen and 
said: “Sir, your daughter is about to kiss 
me. Can I find your exit for you?” 

He looked at the door. Mr. Allen did the 
same. 

“It’s an infernal ” began Mr. Allen. 

“It’s paradise,” said Mr. Eversley po- 
litely, “or it was before a third party 
butted in.” 

And Mr. Allen did not hiss as thesnake did 
because the word he used had no sibilants. 


said Eliza- 


Editor's Note—This is the first of a new series of 
stories by Edwin Lefévre. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 
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The Enclosed Car 


is favored by the experienced motorist 


The Detroit Electric 


should be your choice of an enclosed car 


Utility is the new rule by which men 
now measure motor car values. The 
day when high prices were willingly 
paid for cars which could be used but 
seven or eight months a year has 
passed. The obvious advantages of 
the enclosed car —the car for all 
weather all the year — are steadily win- 
ning more and more motor car buyers. 
The Detroit Electric — an enclosed car— 
is, we believe, the finest type of an all- 
year, all-service, family automobile. 
Here are 10 real reasons why it should 
your car: 


Highest quality 


For nine years the Anderson Electric Car Com 
pany has specialized on and confined its 
efforts exclusively to building enclosed automo- 
biles, electric powered. Last year the Detroit 
Electric led any enclosed automobile—either 
gasoline or electric—in volume of sales. We've 
increased our output 100°, since then. This 
doubled production—with its many economies 

has enabled us to reduce prices and still main- 
tain the highest quality. The 1916 Detroit 
Electrics are absolutely the same high quality 
as our 1915 models. 


Prices lowered 


The Detroit Electric is an enclosed car and 
should be contrasted as to price and quality 

not with the open car—but with the sedan or 
coupé. You can buy a_ Detroit 
and to our knowledge there is no finer 


em losed 
Electric- 


for $600 to $725 less than 


Detroit, are 


enclosed car built 


last season. The new prices, f. 0. b 


Model 61 4-pass. Brougham 

Model 60 5-pass. Duplex Drive 
Brougham $2275 

Model 59 5-pass. Rear Drive 
Brougham 

Model 58 5-pass. Front Drive 
Brougham 

Model 57 4-pass. Rear Drive 
Brougham 

Model 56 3-pass. Cabriolet 


$1975 


$2225 
$2250 


$2175 
$2075 


Year ’round use 


The enclosed car gives you twelve months 
continuous service every year You will fir | 
the Detroit Electric equally efficient winter and 
days in the year Severest 
weather does not affect its mechanism, On 
coldest days you drive in warmth and comfort 
On summer days you enjoy open car coolness 
There is positively no heat from the motor 
Clear vision windows—front and back and on 
both sides—may be fully opened, thus giving 
perfect ventilation. And you are saved th 
necessity of changing bodies 


summer — 365 


Real family car 


Che Detroit Electric is so easy to operate that 
every member of the family can drive it with 
absolute confidence and safety. Therefore you 
get the maximum use of a car in the Det: 

kKlectric because your wife and daughter never 
have to depend upon the hired chauffeur, nor 
wait until you can release yourself from b 

ness to drive 


them about. Remember—t 


resale value of every automobile is determined 
f use more often than by its # 

f use; therefore it is relatively the same whet hx 
the car has stood idle in front of your office « 


has been driven by the family during your |! 


by its months « 


‘ 


ness hours. Consequently the car whic! 


be used the most each day returns 


value on the investment 


Economical 


Compared with other cars the oy 
the Detroit Electric is remarkably lov 
of current for battery charging avera 
$7 per month Even this 1 
reduced. Life of tires on Detroit 
longer than on other types of car 
is the mechanism—so well 1 
Electric built—that repair, replac 
adjustment costs —expenses whic! 


being 


burden of many automobile owners—but rarely 


oncern the Detroit 


Dependable 


is the 
dey ndable car 


Electric owner 


Detroit Electric a reliabh 
You never wonder whether ot 
Phough the temperature should 
be below zero you never experience any difficult 


I Spec ially 
not it will go 


in starting It gets you there and back—any 


day and every day—and all the year around 


Power a-plenty 


You find in the 1916 Detroit Electric an abun 
smooth, resistless power that 
hill, pull through 


heavy going, and carries you swiftly and quietly 


dance of power 
enables you to climb any 


over interurban roads as well as about town 


Big mileage range 


batteries of the Detroit 
without 


The big -capacity 

Electric ifford you 
recharging—than you will ordinarily use in a 
day's motoring YS of all trips taken are 
within the mileage range of the Detroit Electri: 


more mileage 


on one charge. 


Wide utility 


The Detroit Electric is essentially an every 

pose car. For interurban jaunts, for trips about 
theatre, office, club, or formal 
nection, it is equally idapt ible and 
convenient, And it is the preferable automobik 


because of its and freedom from 
fumes and odors 


town, to the 


evening tu 


cleanliness 


Quiet operation 


of the Detr 
is stream of electricity Thes 


The motive power 
mtinuo 

intervals between imp 

to batter 


»explosions, m 
ind tire you, nothing 
ism You'll bn 


ride without the 


ig to jar 
surprised at tle 
slightest 


tr ie 


that what 


truc 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 


Makers of Detroit Electrics 
Detroit Michigan 
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How Did You Think Pens Were Made? 
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EFORE my trip to Camden” 

(writes a recent visitor to the 
greatest pen plant in America) “I had 
sort of a hazy idea that steel 
was somehow put in one end of a 
machine, and that pens were just 
ground out at the other. 


some 


‘The very first thing I saw opened 


mv eyes. 


‘Your laboratory (it had never 
occurred to me that a pen plant 
needed one) If there is anything 
that is unfathomable to an ordinary 
human like me, it is a mysterious, 
bottles, retorts, 
things as I saw 


uncann'\ array 
siphons, anc 
there 
‘Chief 


Chemist patiently 
a lot of things about oxygen 
absorption, carbon, and so on, from 
which I managed to deduct that he 
was testing the latest shipment of 
to determine whether or not it 
exactly the right percent- 
arbon 


explained 


‘ 


steel 
contained 
ave of « 


“When he told me this steel, from 
which all Esterbrook Pens were made, 
cost more than that in the mainspring 
of my watch, | thought I had reached 
the ultimate. 


“But on top of this he was adding 
that the result from this one simple 
(?) test controlled the treatment of 
the steel through all its various stages 
of becoming a pen. 

“‘T thought it would be a fine idea to 
just follow a batch of steel through to 
the finished pen. Somebody nailed 
that thought. It would take 20 whole 
days to make one little pen out of the 
piece of steel I held in my hand. 
‘Then surprise piled on surprise, 
until I found myself outside rubbing 
my eyes with amazement at all I had 
seen. 

‘Out of a myriad of impressions, too 
astonishing to detail, I retain a mag- 
nificent understanding of why some 
pens aré so much better than others. 
Never again can I| enjoy the blissful 
ignorance that all pens are alike.”’ 
Our visitor must voice the sentiments 
of millions of others, for we have to 
make more pens than all other Amer- 
ican manufacturers put together, to 
fill the Esterbrook demand. 

Send 10c for useful metal box con- 
taining the 12 most popular Ester- 
brook styles, including Falcon 048, 
the most popular pen in the world. 


Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 





Esterbrook 
Pens Ask for thom by Name and Numbor 





| now. You, Major?’ 

















NAIL THESE 


There is 
Only One Real 


It has the ce 
wood slats, 


uter core of kiln-dried 
No other wall board has it. 
It is stiffer, more durable. 
Tt can be papered without warping, 
shrinking or buckling. 
It resists moisture, cold, heat, fire. 
It is better than lath and plaster. 


Write for sample aad fascinating book of 
yoiney "* interior decorative schemes 
Compo~-Board is sold in 
strips four feet wide by one to 
18 feet long by dealers every- 
where. 


Northwestern 
Compo-Board Co. 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








_. 
DOOR 
CLOSERS \ 


If you do not know what a 
Door Closer is, you ought to 
We will send you a booklet 
telling just how this device 
brings quiet, comfort and satis- 
faction into the home, church, 
office, club, library or store. 
which once used 
, and the 
price is within reach of all. 


It is a luxury, 
becomes a nec essity 





roared like a bull. If aman would not fight, 
would not defend his actions, how could a 
gentleman get at him except by street brawl- 
ing or assassination, both of which were 
repugnant to finer feelings? A dozen fire 
eaters felt themselves personally insulted. 
The crowd surrounded Keith, shouting at 
him, jostling him, threatening. A cool, 
somewhat amused voice broke in. 
“Gentlemen,” said Talbot Ward, in so 
decided a tone that they turned to hear, 
“IT am a neutral nonpartisan in this little 


| war. I am for neither party, for neither 


opinion in the matter. I, like Mr. Keith, 
never fight duels. But may I suggest 

merely in the interest of fair play—that for 
the moment you are forgetting yourselves? 
My opinion coincides with Mr. Keith’s, 
that dueling is a foolish sort of game. But 


| it is a game and recognized; so if you are 


going to play it, why not stick to its rules? 
Mr. Keith and Mr. Ware have exchanged 
shots. Mr. Ware has, therefore, had satis- 


| faction. Now Mr. Keith and I are going to 


walk—quietly—to the boat. We do not 
expect to be molested.” 


“You don’t mean to tell me yo’re linin’ 


| yourself up on the side of that blackleg!”’ 


cried Major Miles in astonishment. 
“Well,” put in a new voice, a very cheer- 
ful voice, “I don’t pretend to be neutral, 
and I'd just as lief fight duels as not. And 
I'm willing to state to you-all that though 
I don’t know a damn thing about this case 
nor its merits, I like this man’s style. And 
I’mready tostate that I'll take his place and 
fight any—or all—of you right here and 


All eyes turned to him. He was a dark, 
eager youth, standing with his slouch hat 
in his hand, his head thrown back, his mop 
of shiny black hair tossed from his forehead, 
his eyes glowing. The Major hummed and 


| fussed. 


“T have absolutely no quarrel with you, 
suh! ” he said. 

“Nor with my friend yonder?” insisted 
the newcomer. 

“I should esteem it beneath my dignity 
to fight with a craven and a coward, suh!” 
the Major saved his face. 

The stranger glanced at Keith, an 
amused light in his eyes. 

‘We'll let it go at that,” 
“Anybody else?” 
them. 

All seemed busy getting ready to go home 
and appeared not to hear him. After a 
moment he put on his felt hat and joined 
Keith and Ward, who were walking slowly 
toward the landing. 

“Well!” remarked a rough-looking Yan- 
kee, our old friend Graves, of the Eurekas, 
to his friend Carter. “I didn’t know any- 
thing would cool off the Major like that!” 

“‘Reckon the Major knew who he was 
talking to,” replied Carter. 

“Who is the cuss? I never saw him be- 
fore.” 

“Don’t you know him? I reckon you 
must have heerd of him, anyway. He’s 
just down from the Sierra. That’s the 
express rider, Johnny Fairfax— Diamond 
Jack, they call him.” 

Graves whistled an enlightened whistle. 


he conceded. 
he challenged, eying 
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OHNNY FAIRFAX accompanied Keith 

all the way back to his office, although 
Talbot Ward said good-by at the wharves. 
He bubbled over with conversation and 
enthusiasm, and seemed to have taken a 
great fancy for the lawyer. The theme of 
his glancing talk was the duel, over which 
he was immensely amused; but from it he 
diverged on the slightest occasion to com- 
ment on whatever struck his notice for the 
moment. 

“That was certainly the rottenest shoot- 
ing I ever saw!” he exclaimed over and 
over, and then would go off into peals of 
laughter. “I don’t see how twelve shots at 
that distance could miss! After the second 
exchange I concluded even the side line 
wasn’t safe, and I got behind a tree. Pays 
to be prompt in your decision—there were 
a hundred applicants for that tree a mo- 
ment later. The bloodless duel as a parlor 
amusement! You ought to have charged 
that | and respectable audience an ad- 
mission fee. That’s a good idea—I’ll present 
it to you. If you ever have another duel 
you must have a good manager. There’s 
money in it.” 

Keith laughed a trifle ruefully. 

“I suppose it was funny,” he said. 
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“Now don’t get huffy,” begged Johnny 
Fairfax. ‘‘ What you ought to do is to learn 
to shoot. You'll probably need to know 
how, if you keep on living round here.” 
His eye fell on a shooting gallery. “‘Come 
in here,” he urged impulsively. 

The proprietor was instructed to load his 
pistols, and for a dozen shots Keith was 
coached vehemently in the elementals of 
shooting—taught, at least, the theory of 
pulling steadily, of coérdinating various 
muscles and psychological processes that 
were not at all used to codrdination. He 
learned that mere steady aiming was a 
small part of it. 

“Anybody can do wonderful shooting 
with an empty pistol,” said Johnny con- 
temptuously; “und anybody can hold as 
steady as a rock—until he pulls the trigger.” 

“Tt’s interesting,”’ conceded Keith 
“mighty interesting. I didn’t know there 
was so much to it.” 

“Of course it’s interesting,” said Johnny; 
“and you're only at the rudiments. Look 
here!” 

And to the astonishment of Keith, the 
worshipful adoration cof the shooting- 
gallery proprietor and the awe of the usual 
audience that gathered at the sound of the 
reports, he proceeded to give an exhibition 
of the skill that had made him famous. The 
shooting galleries of those days used no 
puny twenty-twos. Derringers, pocket re- 
volvers and the huge navys were at 
hand—with reduced loads, naturally—for 
those whoin ordinary life habitually affected 
these weapons. 

Johnny shot with all of them, displaying 
the tricks of the gunman with all the naive 
enthusiasm of youth. His manner through- 
out was that engaging mixture of modesty 
afraid of being thought conceited, and eager 
pride in showing his skill, so attractive to 
everybody. At first he shot deliberately, 
splitting cards, hitting marbles and devas- 
tating whole rows of clay pipes. Then he 
took to secreting the weapons in various 
pockets, from which he produced and dis- 
charged them in lightning time. His h: - 
darted with the speed and precision of 
snake’ s head. 

“T’ve just been fooling with shooting 
things tossed in the air,”’ he said, exube rant 
with enthusiasm; “but I'm afraid we can’t 
try that here.” 

“I’m afraid not, 
regretfully. 

“It really isn’t very hard, once you get 
the knack.” 

“Oh, no,” said the proprietor with quite 
elaborate sarcasm. “Say,” he went on 
earnestly, “I suppose it ain’t no use trying 
to hire you ‘53 

Johnny shook his head, smiling. 

‘I was afraid not,” observed the pro- 
prietor regretfully. “‘ You'd be the making 
of this place. Drop in any time you want 
practice—won’t cost you a cent. Would 
you mind telling me your name?” 

“Fairfax,” replied Johnny gruffly, em- 
barrassed. 

“Not Diamond Jack?” 
proprietor. 

‘I’m sometimes called that,” 
aaa still more gruffly. 


” agreed the proprietor 


hesitated the 


conceded 
“How much is 


continental red 
‘and I'm pleased to 


“Not one gosh- dinged, 
cent,” cried the man, 
meet you. 

Johnny shook his extended hand, mum- 
bled something and bolted for the street. 
Keith followed, laughing. 

“It seems you're quite a celebrity,” he 
observed. 

But Johnny refused to pursue that sub- 
ject. 

“You come with me and buy you a 
pistol,” he growled. “‘ You ought not to be 
allowed loose; you're as helpless asa baby.” 

Johnny picked out a small, thirty-one 
caliber revolver and a supp!) y of ammunition. 

“Now you practice!” was his final 
warning and advice. 

Keith went home with a new glow at his 
heart. He was ripe for a friend. 

Johnny seemed to have little to do for 
the moment. He never volunteered infor- 
mation as to his business or his plans, and 
Keith never inquired. But the young ex- 
press rider fell into the habit of dropping 
in at Keith’s office. He was always very 
apologetic and solicitous as to whether or 
not he was interrupting, saying that he had 
stopped for only ten seconds; but he al- 
ways ended in the swivel chair with a good 
cigar. Keith was at this time busy, but he 
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| was never too busy for Johnny 


Fairfax. 
The latter was a luxury to which he treated 
himself. Not only was Johnny welcome 
because he was practically Keith’s only 
friend, but his frank and engaging comments 
on men and things were gradually giving 
the harassed lawyer a new point of view on 
the society in which he found himself. 

Keith, as a newcomer in a community 
already established, had naturally accepted 
the prominent figures in that community as 
he would have accepted prominent figures 
anywhere—that is, as respectable, formid 
able, admirable, solid, unquestioned pillars 
of society. He was of a modest disposi- 
tion and disinclined to question. He re- 
spected them as any modest young man 
respects those older and more successful 
than himself. For the same reason he ac- 
cepted their views and their authority; or 
if he questioned them, he did so sadly, al- 
most guiltily, with many heartsearchings. 
But Johnny Fairfax held no such attitude 
Not he! He had scant respect for the city’s 
great names. Not for an instant did he 
hesitate to criticize or analyze the most 
renowned. 

It was not long before he learned all 
about the Cora trial and Keith's aw 
quent efforts to discipline McDougall and 
his associates. 

“I hope you get 'em,” said he; “the 
whole lot! I don’t know much about this 
McDougali, but I do know his friends, and 
most of *em aren’t worth thinkin’ about 
They’re big people here; but back where I 
came from, in old Virginia, the best of "em 
wouldn't be overseers on a plantation 
That’s why they like it so much out here 
Look at that gang! Casey has been in the 
penitentiary; Rowlee ran some little black- 
leg sheet down South until they ran him 
out—lI tell you, sir, as a Southerner I’m 
not proud of the Southerners out here 
They’re a cheap lot, most of ’em. They 
were a cheap lot home. The only difference 
is that back there everybody knew it; and 
out here everybody thinks they’re great 
people because they get up on their hind 
legs and say so out loud. That old bluff, 
Major Miles— he was put out of a Richmond 
club, sir, for cheatin’ at cards. I know that 
for a fact!” 

Somehow this frank criticism was like a 
breeze of fresh air to Keith. It put new 
courage into him. Johnny Fairfax had no 
interests in the city; he had no fear; his 
viewpoint was free from all sham; he was 
newly in from the outside. Through his 
eyes things fell into perspective. Suddenly 

San Francisco upper society became to 
Keith what it really was—a welter of cheap, 
bragging, venal, self-seeking men, with here 
and there an honest, fine character standing 
high above. And he began, but as yet dimly, 


| to see that the real men of the place were 


not as yet well known. 

Probably one of the most impressive and 
typical figures of the time was Justice of 
the Supreme Court Terry. In the eyes of 
those too close to events to have a clear 
sense of proportion he was one of the great 
men of his period. Courtly, handsome, with 
haughty manners, of aristocratic bearing, 
fiercely proud, touchily quarrelsome on 
points of honor, generous but a bitter hater, 
he and his equally handsome, proud and 
fiery wife were considered by many people 
of the time as embodying the ideal of South- 
ern chivalry. But Johnny Fairfax would 
have none of it. 

“He a typical Southern gentleman!” he 
laughed. ‘‘As being born in the South my 
self I repudiate that! I know too much 
about Terry. Why, look here: he’s a good 
sort, and he’s got ability, and he makes 
friends, and he isn’t afraid of anything; but 
then you stop. He’s not a gentleman. It 
shows most particularly when he gets 
mad. Then he'll throw over anything 
anything—toe have his own way. He's a 
big man now, but he won't be knee high to 
a June bug before he gets done.” 

Johnny’s prediction was long in fulfill- 
ment, but a score of years later it came to 
pass; and Judge Te rry’s reputation has 
sunk to the level of that of his brother on 
the bench— Judge Ned Me “Gowan. 

“They're all a bad lot,”” Johnny finished, 
and I hope you lick them! You don’t 
ae all the good folks in this town yet.’ 
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ALHOUN BENNETT dropped the 

matter and contented himself with cut- 
ting Keith dead whenever they happened 
to meet. Jimmy Ware and Black were men 
of adifferent sort. Indeed, McDougall had 
made them his associates mainly because of 
their knowledge of the city’s darker phases 
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Donce BRoTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


On almost every road in the 
country the sturdiness and 
steadiness and unusual com- 
fort of the car have been fully 
demonstrated 


Steep hills, desert sands, rough roads or mud 
roads have held no terror for it. It has done 
everything it has been asked to do, and 
many things that have been called remarkable. 





The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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and their unscrupulousness. In the admi- 
rable organization thus sketched Calhoun 
Bennett had acted as a sort of go-between. 

After the duel these two precious citizens 
held many anxious consultations. They 


could not tell just how much evidence | 
Keith had succeeded in —: but they | 
f 


knew that plenty of it existed the mat- 
ter came to an issue they suspected the 
consequences might be serious. Either 
Keith or his evidence must in some way be 
got rid of. Black, who was inclined by 
instinct and training to be direct, was 
inclined to the simple expedient of hiring 
assassins. 

“Won't do,” negatived the more astute 
Ware. “The thing will be traced back to 


us—not legally, of course, but to a moral | 


certainty—and while they won’t be able 


to prove anything on us, the state of the | 
public mind is such that hell would pop.” 


“He says he won’t fight another duel,” 
said Black doubtfully. 

“No.” 

“We've got to kill him in a street quarrel 
then.” 

“* He’s got to be killed in a street quarrel,” 
amended Ware, “that’s certain. But no- 
body even remotely connected with this 
Cora trial must seem to have anything to 
do with it. It must have the appearance 
of a private quarrel from away outside. 
Otherwise —— 

“Got anybody in mind?” asked the 


| Prac tical Black. 
“Yes, and he ought to be here at any 


moment.’ 


As though Jimmy Ware’s words had | 
been the cue for which he waited Morrell | 


here entered the room. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Welding Aluminum 


ROVIDED it is all done in the thou- 

sandth part of a second, exactly as if by 
lightning, aluminum can be welded per- 
fectly. This late discovery of an American 
research laboratory has a wide practical 
value, most of all in the electrical industry, 
where aluminum is adopted as a substitute 


for copper, and has manufacturing possi- | 
i ; to cutlery, | 
because the idea applies to the welding of | 


bilities ranging from jewelr 


almost any kind of metal. 


Aluminum welds are an old story, scores | 


being announced every year, but the ex- 
perts have not conceded complete success 
to any of them. Usually these welds have 
seemed fine at first, but have displayed 
weakness after a few months. Aluminum 
in air forms almost instantly a thin coat 
of what may be called rust, and the pres- 
ence of this rust surface blocks the com- 
plete welding of two pieces of the metal. 
The new welding idea is to have the opera- 
tion all over Salen the air can get in and 
do the damage. 

Under this new system the two aluminum 
pieces—wire, for instance—are placed in a 
drop hammer. 


other wire is attached to the drop, so that 
when the hammer drops the two ends will 
jam together. 

An electrical oy ye is attached which 
will send through the wires a very heavy 
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fasteners can’t rust, corrode, tear 
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—the improved rubber button 
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no pads. You will not be both- 
ered with excessive perspiration 
when you wear them. Ivory 
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One wire-end is held sta- | 
tionary at the base of the hammer and the | 





charge of electricity exactly at the instant | -—- 


they touch, but which will not last much 
more than one ten-thousandth part of a 
second. This is a close imitation of ordinary 
lightning. 

Thus when the hammer drops the wires 
come pee with a bang, the electricity 
shoots through, and the ends of the two 
wires are melted instantly into a vapor. 
The melting, however, applies only to the 
very ends of the wires, and as the cur- 


| rent does not'continue the melting stops 


in a fraction of a second. ‘Within one- 
thousandth of a second the operation is all 
over, and the two wires are made one so 
perfectly that after the outside has been 
smoothed off there is no way of discovering 
where one ended and the other began. In 
the same way aluminum may be welded to 
copper or to silver, and all kinds of com- 
bination welds effected. Only two or three 
combinations have been found that do not 
remain strong permanently. 
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The World’s Master Melodist Pro- 
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“When I Leave the World Behind,” the latest 
achievement of the inspired pen of Irving Berlin 
America’s song genius reaches his greatest height 
as a comp in this app , delightful ballad of 
sentiment and charm. A lyric « of poetic beauty and 
a melody that clings to memory. You will find it so 
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Colonel Dixie Explains Motorists’ Wants 


“After all is said and done, what does the driver of any automobile really desire when he sits at the wheel starting for 
business or on pleasure jaunt or tour? 

“Comfort and appearances; yes, but now it is the motor and its ignition that are in for the test! He wants easy start- 
ing — and instant response of ignition—a bite to the motor—a pick-up and get-away —a spark that will never falter 
while snailing along—a rich spark as he gets going—a constant, never-faltering spark when the throttle is opened up 
and a spark that will take care of his motor with trip-hammer force and regularity on any hill at any speed —with 
no nursing —no lagging —the ideal magneto spark in fact. 

““His wants are always satisfied in the 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 


inasmuch as with its equipment he has assurance of a simple and effective ignition system — economical — self-contained — 
needing the minimum of attention —waterproof and ready for any emergency — giving an efficiency to the motor and a life 
of operation not possible in cheaper forms of ignition.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Our Maritime Bugaboo 


By PETER B. KYNE 


AVING now disposed of the entire bill, 
with the exception of section thirteen, 
and having demonstrated that, with the ex- 
ception of section thirteen, the Seamen’s Bill 
is a good bill, which it would not be well to 
repeal or amend, let us now leave the sailor 
and take up the viewpoint of the particu- 
lar owner I have selected to represent 
the negative side of this argument— Mr. 
Robert Dollar. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Dollar's associates 
set out to drum up trade in China and Ja- 
pan. They first popularized Pacific Coast 
lumber, thus providing cargoes for their 
outward-bound vessels. For the return 
trip they scouted up all the freight they 
could; and if they lacked cargo they pur- 
chased goods with their good hard cash and 
transported them to the United States on 
speculation. Perhaps there was not a great 
deal of speculation involved, but the fact 
remains that they did take a chance. They 
built big tramp steamers in Glasgow, for the 
reason that they could get them two hun- 
dred thousand dollars apiece cheaper there, 
and they put these vessels under the British 
flag for two reasons: 


British Inspection More Lenient 


First, the British steamboat inspection is 
not so rigid as ours. It is more considerate 
of an owner—some claim it is more prac- 
tical than the United States inspection. 
For instance, it does not subject a boiler 
to a high hydrostatic test unless the boiler 
presents indubitable evidences of weakness. 
It is claimed that this hydrostatic test, to 
which American steamers must submit 
annually, racks a boiler terribly and causes 
it to leak for a month thereafter. Under 
the British inspection plan, if you have 
half of your cargo out to-day you may have 
that half of your ship inspected to-day; 
when the remainder of the cargo is out the 
inspection may be completed. And, even 
though your annual inspection date may 
have passed, you do not need to undergo 
inspection until you arrive in your home 
port. Our regulations reverse all this and 
are very, very stringent. Annual inspection 
is a three-day job—a heartbreaking event 
that is feared by skipper and engineer. 

The vast difference in the registered 
tonnage of ships is the other reason why 
American owners prefer British registry to 
their own. Under our system of measure- 
ment a three-thousand-ton British boat 
will measure three thousand eight hundred 
tons. These may not be the exact figures, 
but the tonnage is approximately one-third 
greater. Hence, under British registry a 
vessel saves one-third in tonnage dues, 
porte harges, dockage charges, dry-docking 
charges, painting, cleaning, scraping, and 
so on—all of which are computed on the 
ship’s registered tonnage. 

Though the above statement has no 
bearing on the subject of this article, I 
mention it in passing as one of the reasons 
why the American flag is not seen oftener 
on the high seas; yet many a boat that flies 
the British flag is owned in the United 
States. 

To resume: American boys long since, 
as a class, quit going to sea. The reason for 
this was that a sailor's life was a dog’s life, 
and Americans, as a class, are too smart 
and too independent for that kind of life. 
Moreover, with the vast opportunities for 
Americans to engage in the development of 
their own country immediately after the 
Civil War, the desire to go to sea was ma- 
terially lessened, as was the desire to build 
ships and engage in commerce. Following 
the Civil War our mercantile marine was in 
poor shape, and it has continued to grow 
worse ever since, until to-day we have prac- 
tically no more American sailors in our 
mercantile marine. As an instance of the 
scarcity of native-born American sailors a 
skipper recently told me this idle tale: 

A ship came up from Australia to Hong- 
Kong. She had trouble among the crew en 
route, and at Hong-Kong the United States 
( ‘onsul came aboard to investigate. 

“How many Americans are aboard this 
vessel?”’ he queried of a seaman. 

“Shust two,” the latter replied. 
bane me an’ anodder Swede.” 

There is, of course, a reason for this de- 
cline of our mercantile marine. In the past 
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apathy might have been and doubtless was 
the principal reason; but of late years, to 
anyone at all conversant with the shipping 
business, the reason for our decline as a 
maritime nation has been threefold: Our 
inability to produce the ships in our own 
yards; the much lower prices at which ships 
could be built abroad; and the greatly lower 
scale on which foreign shipowners were en- 
abled to operate by reason of ship subsidies 
and cheap labor. That is the situation in 
a nutshell. 

Some may decry my statement that we 
are unable to produce adequate ships at an 
adequate price in American shipyards and 
query why. The answer is that abroad the 
builders have solved the problem by stand- 
ardizing the ships. One shipbuilder will 
build a certain type of ship and specialize 
on it; thus, he brings to his work a definite | 
knowledge, a saving here and there in raw 
materials and machinery, which must have 
its effect in reducing the cost of the vessel 
particularly when he may build any num- 
ber of ships from the same set of plans. Let 
us say this builder specializes on vessels of | 
a certain tonnage. If you want a ship of | 
twice that tonnage you must go to a builder 
who specializes in that kind of ship! T he 
high cost of labor in the United States is, 
perhaps, the greatest drawback to compe- | 
tition in shipbuilding in this country. 

I have shown then, briefly, why our | 
forei sign commerce must be transported in | 
foreign bottoms, and why British registry | 
is regarded with such favor by American | 
owners of foreign-built bottoms. Add to | 
this the handicap of seamen’s wages of 
from twenty to two hundred per cent more 
in an American ship than in a foreign ship, 
and you have all the reasons—at any rate, 
reasons enough—why we have no mercan- 
tile marine flying the American flag. 


The Emergency Shipping Act 


The Panama Canal Act was designed to 
equalize the cost of shipbuilding by per- 
mitting the purchase of foreign ships and 
their entry to American registry free of 
duty, provided the ships purchased were 
not more than five years old. Such ships | 
were to be operated in the foreign trade | 
only. This, however, availed nothing; for 
it would do no good to import a ship under 
that act while the differential in the cost of 
operation still remained; and it is signifi- 
cant that under the Panama Canal Act not 
a single ship was imported! 

The Emergency Shipping Act, passed in 
September, 1914, superseded the Panama | 

Canal Act. Under its provisions American 
shipowners are permitted to import foreign 
ships free of duty and regardless of age, and 
to operate them under the American flag in | 
the foreign trade for a period of two years | 
without inspection by the United States 
Inspection Bureau. The foreign officers of 
such vessels are permitted to operate them 
under United States licenses; and, more- 
over, are enabled to remain on such vessels 
for a period of seven years without becom- 
ing American citizens—heretofore none 
but an American citizen could be an officer 
on an American ship. About five hundred 
thousand tons of foreign-built vessels have 
been purchased under the provisions of this 
act, and the shipowners generally claim 
that a much larger number would have 
been imported had not the La Follette 
Seamen's Bill shortly thereafter cast a 
shadow over the business, even as a hawk 
casts a shadow over a henyard. 

As soon as the Emergency Shipping Act 
was passed Mr. Robert Dollar promptly 
placed his big tramp freighter, Robert 
Dollar, under American registry, with her 
British master, mates and engineers—also, 
her Chinese crew. For two years she was 
free of the bugaboo of United States inspec- 
tion and for seven years her British officers 
could navigate her as an American ship, 
though Dollar passed the word to his 
British officers to become American citizens! 
Mr. Dollar was one of the fifty business 
men called to Washington by Secretary 
McAdoo to confer with the President on 
the situation confronting commerce by 
reason of the European war. He was one of 
the committee of three who framed the | 
Emergency Shipping Act, ard it was passed 
by Congress exactly as they drafted it. 
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You flex your arm. 


Always the Mayo fabric responds 
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$50.00 for 
another woman 
like this 
Mra. Irene Williams 


lives in a small town 


Middle West 


in the 


SHE knows all the better class 
families of her neighborhood 
and has discovered that in almost 
every one of them there is a readet 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal The 
Country Gentleman. 

At this season of the year these 
families renew their own subscrip- 
tions or order Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions for their friends and 
relatives. 

Mrs. Williams takes the orders. 

She regularly earns in salary and 
commission a Christmas fund of 
$50.00 or more. The work occupies 
only her spare time. She finds it 
congenial and interesting. 


or 


We need more representatives like 
Mrs. Williams to take care of the sea 
son's enormous demand for new and 
renewal subscriptions for the Curtis 
periodicals. ‘‘A New Market For Spare 
Hours” is the title of the bookiet that 
gives full particulars of our plans for 
earning Christmas money. A copy will 
be sent to you upon request. 


Agency Division, Box 93 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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| When the bill was enacted into law Dollar 


| The collector of custormns, however, 


believed and so announced that, at last, we 
were to have an American merchant ma- 
rine. Then entered Andrew Furuseth, with | 
the Seamen’s Bill—and, in the language of | 
the classics, “the stuff was all off 
The reason is that the steamer Robert 
Dollar carries a coolie crew, shipped in a | 
Chinese port at the wages of the port, 
which wages are substantially twelve dol- | 
lars in gold a month; and out of this sum | 
the men of the Robert Dollar’s crew board | 
themselves. All that the owners of the 
Robert Dollar have to worry about in the 
food line is the mess of the white officers; | 
the Chinamen solve the grub problem ac- 
cording to their natures and inclinations. 
Now then, section thirteen of the Sea- 
men’s Bill provides that seventy-five per 


cent of the crew of thesteamer Robert Dollar | | 


shall be able to understand any order given 
by her officers. That means that the Rob- 
ert Dollar must employ white men who | 
speak English, for the present Chinese crew | 
does not; neither do her present white | 
officers speak Chinese! The way they work | 
it now, the master gives the order to the 
mate; the mate calls up the Chinese boson, 


| who speaks English of sorts, and gives him | 


the order; the boson harangues the crew in 
Chinese—and the thing isdone. In the en- 
gine room the engineer on watch transmits 
his orders through Number One Chinaman, 
who also speaks pidgin English. And that 
they get along very nicely thus must be 
conceded, for the Robert Dollar has had 
practically the same crew for the past seven | 
years. 

A Chinaman does what he is told to do, 
and does it cheerfully, without argument | 
or pausing to pull out a little volume of 
union rules and regulations or a copy of | 
the Revised Statutes. Running coastwise, 
white sailors very often pull the union rules 
on a skipper, and it is as effective as a gun; 
running foreign, however, they pull the Re- | 
vised Statutes, and then the mate gives 
them a dirty job to do and calls them “‘sea 
lawyers”; if they persist there is almost 
certain to be a physical-culture exhibition. 

Looking farther into section thirteen, Mr. 
Dollar discovered that, in addition to a 
white crew, forty per cent of the said 
seventy-five per cent of men capable of 
understanding any order given by the | 
officers are required, during the first year | 
the new law is in force, to be of a rating not | 
less than that of able seamen—that is, in | 
her deck crew. The second year it is to be 
forty-five per cent; the third year fifty per | 
cent; the fourth year fifty-five per cent; and 
thereafter sixty-five per cent. Section thir- 
teen then goes on to define the rating of | 
able seamen, what sea experience such 
men shall have — ample experience is stip- | 
ulated—and provides for a physical test. | 


Certificates for Able Seamen 


‘ This, ” said the owner of the Robert 
Dollar, “is a shrewd move to unionize the | 
ships in the foreign trade. The union has 
us hog-tied in the coastwise trade on the 
Pacific, and now Andrew Furuseth is going 
after the transpacific boats. Ouch!” 

After providing a method for the issuance 
to seamen of certificates as able seamen by 
the United States Local Inspectors, under 
rules approved by the Secretary of Com- 


| merce, this section thirteen goes on to state 


that the collector of customs may, on his 
own motion, and shall, on the sworn infor- 
mation of any reputable citizen of the 
United States, setting forth that this sec- 
tion is not being complied with, cause a 
muster of the crew to be made to determine 
the fact; and no clearance shall be given a 
vessel failing to comply with this section. 
is not 
required to make such investigation unless 


| the sworn information is filed with him at 
| least six hours before the vessel departs or 


| is scheduled to depart. 
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Any person who 
knowingly makes a false affidavit for this 


| purpose shall, on conviction, be liable to a 


fine not exceeding five hundred dollars; and 
any owner, master or officer in charge of a 
vessel is liable to a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars and not more than five 
hundred dollars for violation of this section. 
The owner of the steamer Robert Dollar, 
speculating further, soliloquized: 
‘This is surely a union move. 

I get that seventy-five per cent of white 
crew in the Robert Dollar, and the right 
percentage shall be classed as able seamen 
and hold certificates to prove it, they'll 
have to hold union cards or some union 
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The Man Who Really Knows 


The man who really knows is the man who should 
periodically see the vital working parts of your car— 
the man in the pit. 


Even if he does it only once a year—and then not 
because anything is wrong, but merely because this 
attention should be given any good piece of machin- 
ery from which you expect continuous service. 


He may never before have looked inside a’ Timken- 
Detroit Rear Axle, though scores of them have come 
into his garage. 

This may be his first sight of Timken gears. 

And the very fact that the man in the pit so seldorn 
gets that opportunity is the best evidence of the serv- 
ice that hundreds of thousands of Timken-Detroit 
Axles are giving on the road. 


When he does take off the cap, he im- 
mediately sees some of the things that have 
made that record of service possible. 


He sees there is no looseness between the 
curved teeth of the helical gear and pinion. 
They have been held accurately in mesh by 
the Timken Bearings on either side of the 
differential. The drive shafts are still in per- 





fect alignment—their splined ends, each with six 
splines carefully machined and ground, show no 
wear. 

And he:sees that provision has been made for a 
simple and Cas) adjustment to take up the slight wear 
that will come in time, to any gears or bearings, 
after thousands of miles of running. 

He cannot see the care that has been put nto 
the hardening and grinding of ‘Timken gears; but it 
takes only a glance for him to recognize the absence 
of useless parts, the strong yet simple method by 
which the driving mechanism is mounted in the 
axle. 

These are the things that count when the axle is 
moving over rough roads—taking the bumps, carry- 
ing the load, driving the car ahead. 

And all the time in constant vibration—up, 
down, forward, backward, from side to side. 
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To put your hauling on an effi- 
ciency basis requires more than 
simply going into the market and 
buying one or more trucks. For 
there are more than 200 truck 
factories in this country. Many 
of them make good trucks. 


Some make just one capacity. Some 
make two or three sizes—some more. 
Some make gasoline, some electric. 
Some make only worm drive, some only 
chain drive. 


But there is just one company in the 
world that makes a complete line of 
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Put your trucking 


on this ‘‘better business’’ basis 


135 different lines of business—in all parts of the world— 
have already found a sure way to efficient hauling by 
going to truck headquarters for a truck to fit their needs 


both gasoline and electric trucks in ca- 
pacities from 1,000 Ibs. to 6 tons. That 
company is the General Motors Truck 
Company. We make gasoline trucks in 
both worm and chain drives, because for 
some work one is better adapted than 
the other. 


Your haulage or delivery requirements 
may be unusual—different. But there 
is a GMC Truck built to fit them effi- 
ciently and economically, whether you 
are a merchant, a market gardener or a 
manufacturer; whether you have goods 
to haul on city streets or country roads; 
whether you live in Maine or California. 


We are pioneer truck builders—we build 
nothing but motor trucks—no pleasure 
cars. We operate the largest exclusive 
truck factory in the world. It is our 
business to know motor trucks and motor 
truck efficiency. 


Tell us what you have to haul, how 
much and how far, and the nature of 
your roads. Then let us assist you in 
putting your trucking on a “better busi- 
ness’’ basis. 


There is a GMC representative not far 
from you, and you place yourself under 
no obligation by asking for detailed in- 
formation. 
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(Continued from Page 5&8) 
sails by making an affidavit to the collector 
of customs. 

“‘But,”” Furuseth points out, “‘such affi- 
davit must be made six hours before the 
vessel is scheduled to depart; hence the 
vessel will not be delayed unless the col- 
lector of customs lax in his duties. 
Moreover, for false affidavit there is a pen- 
alty provided by law.” 

‘As chough a man, planning to hold up 
a vessel by making a false affidavit, would 
wait for the law to apprehend him!” the 
other answers derisively. ‘‘He’d make his 
affidavit first and then make his get-away.” 

Personally this does not look like a sound 
argument to me. Also, round San Fran- 
cisco at least, the argument is being made 
that the shipping commissioner at that port, 
Mr. Walter MacArthur, editor of the Coast 
Seamen’s Journal and a stanch union 
man, is to decide who shall be rated able 
seamen and who shall not; and that, hence, 
an able seaman will be a union seaman, 
regardless of experience and ability. This 
contention does not appear to be brought 
out by the law, however, for it specifically 
states that the board of local inspectors 
shall determine the rating of seamen; and 
the shipping commissioner, therefore, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 

All these arguments, however, are minor. 
They are beside the real issue, which is this: 
The Robert Dollar, running between Pa- 
cific Coast ports in the United States and 
ports in China and Japan, carries a crew of 
coolies, drawing a monthly wage of twelve 
dollars each, out of which they board them- 
selves. Under the new law the Robert 
Dollar will have to carry a full crew of 
white men—the law says seventy-five per 
cent, but that is a joke; a Chinaman is not 
a fool and he knows better than to endeavor 
to play a white man’s game on the unequal 
terms of twenty-five per cent Chinaman to 
seventy-five per cent white man. The 
Chinese must go!—and these white men 
will draw from forty-five to fifty dollars a 
month. Also the vessel will have to board 
them at a cost of not less than sixty cents a 
day each. 

Right there Robert Dollar threw up both 
hands. He is going to get out of the United 
States trade. Right there the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company threw up both hands 
and feet, and has quit already. Both com- 
panies are competing against the Japanese 


is 


lines— notably the Toyo Kaisen Kaiska, or 
the T. K. K., as we shall refer to it here- 
after—and the T. K. K. has a subsidy of 


dollars 
and pays 


one million three hundred thousand 
from the Japanese Government; 
its seamen twenty-five yen, or approxi- 
mately twelve dollars, amonth. Whether or 
not the men board themselves out of this I 
do not know and have never heard stated; 
it is probable the ship boards them, how- 
ever. To the Pacific Mail that raise in the 
cost of operation meant an annual increase 
of approximately eight hundred thousand 
dollars-— which was equivalent to presenting 


the T. K. K. with that much subsidy! 
Japanese Competition 
Now, as one who kept ships’ accounts for 


a number of years, and who has some prac- 
tical inside information on the subject, I 
can assure you that under these circum- 
stances the American shipowner in trans- 
pacific trade cannot compete. To do so 
would spell ruin. If he stays in business he 
must comply with the law; and, no matter 
what anybody may tell you and regardless 
of the way the law reads, to comply with it 
means a full white crew for the steamer 
Robert Dollar. Hence, the Robert Dollar 
is going back under British registry. The 
Robert Dollar Company has severed its 
traffic arrangement with the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad to handle 
the transcontinental freight it brings from 
the Orient, and has _— a similar traffic 
arrangement with a Canadian railroad! 
The home port of the Robert Doliar and 
her sister ships will hereafter be Victoria, 
British Columbia, and all the ships of the 
fleet will touch no more at American ports, 
where they will be amenable to the Sea- 
men’s Bill; for Robert Dollar is not going 
to abandon the trade he has been fifteen 
years drumming up in the Far East, and he 
is not going to abandon his coolie crews and 
let that business go to the Jap without a 
fight. 

To get right down to the nubbin of the 
matter, Robert Dollar and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company do not, in their par- 
ticular trade, fear the competition of any na- 
tion except the Japanese. Testifying before 





the congressional committee, Dollar said in 
effect: “We are not afraid of competition. 
Equalize the competition and we will get 
the business.”” In reading through the rec- 
ord of the proceedings in committee I do 
not recall that any of the foreign or domestic 
shipowners failed to agree with Furuseth, 
that the immediate effect of the bill would 
be to equalize all competition out of United 
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States ports, with the exception of the Jap- | 


anese. With respect to the latter nation, 
however, one and all assert that the Sea- 
men’s Bill forces them to play the rdéle of 
Santa Claus to the active little Jap. 

Hence, we deduce that the nigger in the 
woodpile is a Jap! And here is where and 
why the shoe pinches: 


The Seamen's Bill abolished arrest and | 


imprisonment of sailors deserting from 
United States ships; also, the United States 
will no longer use the powers of its police 
and courts to apprehend and deliver to for- 
eign ships the sailors who desert from such 
ships in our ports. Perhaps you think that 
alone makes the sailor free. Not quite! 
The law had to go a little farther in order 
to knock off the last shackle, in accordance 
with Andrew Furuseth’s contention that 
“sailors never shall be slaves.’’ Now under 

the old law a sailor signed articles for a defi- 
nite voyage, to be paid off on the conclu 
sion of that voyage. Hence, if he deserted 
in a foreign port he forfeited all the wages 
earned up to the date of desertion! And 
in addition he frequently forfeited all the 
clothing and personal effects he brought 
aboard the ship with him when signing for 
the voyage. Under the Seamen's Bill a 
sailor can not only desert in daylight and 
give the mate the horselaugh as he goes 
overside, but he has the right to demand 

and receive—half of the wages due him up 
to the instant he makes up his mind to de 
sert; I mean, quit his job. The other half 


of his wages withheld is construed merely as | 


liquidated damages to the ship for quitting | 


his job without notice. 
Half Pay for Deserters 


Now right here it would appear that the 
shipowners are inconsistent. They are will 
ing to permit a sailor to desert without 
benefit of trial by jury or police pursuit 
Since “Andy” 
slave, let Andy have his way—for the sake 
of peace in the family. Let the sailor be 
free in the eyes of the civil law. If he quits 
his ship before the expiration of the voyage, 
however, the shipowners consider it a great 
injustice that they should be forced to give 
him half of his pay. They think he should 
not draw a single cent—that they should 
retain it all for liquidated damages; and 
they desire the law amended to that ex- 
tent. If so amended at their request, the 
Seamen's Bill would then operate to render 
the sailor free in the eyes of the civil law 
but a slave in the eyes of the economic law! 

The fact is, the sailor is the only person 
in the United States who has hitherto, and 
for the past seven hundred years, been held 
to the performance of a labor contract. 
With respect to other people, a labor con- 
tract has long since been held to be against 
public policy and void in law. Of course it 
may be argued, and with much precedent 
and considerable justice, that a seaman’s 
contract is exactly in the nature of a sol- 
dier’s, or that of an enlisted man in the 
navy, which for reasons of public expedi- 
ency must be kept, willy-nilly. And per- 
haps this may be so; but the fact remains 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America has decided otherwise. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, in a statement to the 
public dated August 20, 1915, wherein 
both of those bodies outline their opinion 
of the merits and demerits of the Seamen’s 
Bill, vcice a hearty objection to the clause 
in the law that grants a seaman any money 
until he shall have completed his contract. 
They advance therein the following reasons: 

A seaman signs a contract and he ought 
to live up to it; he is provided by the ship 
with board and lodging, so why should he 
want money at various ports at which the 
vessel may touch? If he is given this money 
it is better than an even-money bet that he 
will go ashore, become intoxicated, fail to 
report back on the job, and thus delay the 
ship and run up a bill of expense on her 
owners. Moreover, if the sailor gets his 
wages in a lump the shipowner has been of 
material economic benefit to him—the in- 
ference being that when paid off Jack-Tar 
will be tempted to go to a savings bank and 


says the sailor has been a | 


deposit the entire wad—and, moreover, his | 
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health will not have been impaired by any 
possible dissipation! And if he deserts he 
should not have a cent of money for wages. 
You may figure this out for yourself. You 
have both sides of the argument. 

Referring again to this same statement, 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco and the Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast—and the docu- 
ment is being widely distributed— just as a 
sporting proposition I will call attention to 
the fact that they object to the provision 
requiring the collector of customs to with- 
hold clearance from any ship on the sworn 
information of any “reputable” citizen. 
Both these organizations are very chary 
of this prospective reputable citizen; they 
fear he may be a union sailor. Furuseth 
says this could not be, because nobody 
considers a sailor to be a reputable person; 
indeed, Andrew doubts very much whether 


| he could fill the bill himself! 


The law provides that the collector of 


| customs may decline to act on such in- 
| formation unless the affadavit is filed at 


least six hours prior to the scheduled de- 


| parture of the vessel. The shipowners claim 


that six hours is not sufficient notice; Furu- 
seth says he can muster the crew and sift 
the complaint on a transatlantic liner in 
three hours. So there you are! The owners 
say that the purpose of this provision in 
the law is to “serve the interests of profes- 
sional labor agitators’’; but they neglect to 
inform the public that these same “ profes- 
sional labor agitators,” for knowingly mak- 
ing a false affidavit, shall be punished, on 
conviction, by a fine not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars! 

With reference to the section of the bill 
prohibiting advances to seamen before the 
money shall have been earned, or permit- 
ting other allotments of wages, this same 
joint statement says: “This is entirely 
wrong, as the United States has no right to 
dictate to foreign nations what rules they 
shall adopt in advancing money to their 
men in their own country; and, with 
proper respect to the comity of nations, 
there is no power that should enforce such 
a regulation.” 


Some Kinks of the Law 


The Seamen's Bill does not presume to 
dictate to foreign nations what rules they 
shall adopt in advancing money to their 
men in their own country; but it does pre- 
sume to dictate what rules the ships of 
foreign nations shall adopt in advancing 
money to their men in our country! This 
erroneous statement leads me again to de- 
clare that much of the adverse comment on 
the Seamen’s Bill is founded on ignorance 
of the bill. One has to read it several times 
and digest it thoroughly before one should 
presume to criticize it. However, let us 
return to our muttons: 

Furuseth claims that the direct result of 
this freedom of contract for the sailor will 
be to equalize wages. He admits it will 
not do so immediately, and that, until it 
does, somebody is going to be mightily in- 
convenienced; but in the end the plan is 
bound to succeed. For instance, Alf Butter- 
field, a twenty-five-dollar-a-month deck- 
hand on the British tramp Saragossa, comes 
to San Francisco, and the Saragossa lies 
across the dock from the steamer John A. 
Hooper, on which Ole Olson is employed at 
forty-five dollars a month and overtime— 


| and the best food his owners can give him. 


Alf chats with Ole, and Ole gives Alf the 
tidings of a great job; and promptly Alf 
seeks out the Old Man on the Saragossa 
and says: “Strike me pink, sir, but Hi’ve a 


| notion I’ll leave you, sir, to ship on the 


John A. Hooper; and, please, sir, I'd like 
‘arf the wages Hi’ve got comin’, sir, if it’s 
An’ if it is, why, blawst you, 
sir, Hi’ll ’ave a magistrate iook into the 
case, sir!” 

Andrew Furuseth says it is a law of eco- 


| nomics that a man shall not work for less 
| when he knows he can get more. 


Many of 
us have quit our jobs for the same reason, 


| but without knowing it was in obedience to 
| an economic law. 
| gossa and his shipmates leave with him; 


So Alf leaves the Sara- 


and the Sailors’ Union welcomes them into 
the true faith and finds new jobs for them 
at the higher wages of the port. Meantime 
the master of the Saragossa ships a new 
crew, which must be competent and able to 
understand all the orders of himself and his 
officers—so, of course, Chinese, Lascars and 
Japs need not apply. If the Saragossa 
ships them she must unship them or lie in 
the bay until she rots, for she cannot get 
clearance until she complies with the law. 
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“Therefore,” argues Furuseth, “‘ by free- 
ing the sailor and giving every seaman that 
comes to an American port in a foreign ship 
an equal opportunity with Americans to 
obtain higher wages, you destroy special 
privilege in the maritime labor market. 
Foreign ships may enter our ports with 
cheap crews; but when they clear again it 
will be with a crew shipped out under the 
wages of our ports.” 

To which Dollar replies: 

“‘Ah, but still we have the bulge on you! 
We can discharge these high-priced crews 
at the first foreign port at which we touch, 
and ship a new crew at the lower wages ob- 
taining in that foreign port.” 


The Rising Wage Scale 


“T know it,” Furuseth answers; “and 
when you do you'll be breeding a scab on 
the end of y>ur nose. You'll be dumping 
high-priced, independent men ashore at 
those ports, to spread the gospel of higher 
wages and put some paprika into the local 
supply of sailors. Dump enough of these 
high-priced men in cheap foreign ports and 
before long they will dominate those ports. 
Under the law passed in 1884 you can ship 
a high-priced crew in San Francisco for the 
round trip, discharge it in Hong-Kong, 
ship a cheaper crew and return to San Fran- 
cisco, where that same law has hitherto 
permitted you to retain that cheap crew. 
I tell you it’s pretty hard on a sailor to sign 
a contract which under the law is binding 
on him but not on the other party to it!” 

“Well, even if I do not discharge them at 
a foreign port,” Dollar replies, ‘the Sea- 
men’s Bill gives them the privilege of de- 
serting. Yet you expect your crazy law to 
raise wages the world over to the same 
standard, thus eliminating the unfair com- 
petition under which American ships have 
always labored.” 

“The sailor may desert; but when he is 
enjoying a good wage he will not desert. It 
will be to his interest to stay by his ship, 
and he'll doit. It is a law of economics not 
to separate yourself from a good thing. 
The immediate effect of this bill will be to 
equalize all wages in all ships leaving Amer- 
ican ports. Wages may remain lower in 
foreign ports for a while, but not very long. 
The. wages of any sailor are always the 
wages of the port from which he ships. The 
news of high wages out of American ports 
will spread; seamen everywhere will have 
a little more backbone and decline to ship 
at the old rates. Hence, the owners will be 
forced to pay more, and thus gradually the 
scale of wages will rise in every port in the 
world.” 

“T grant that,” says Dollar. “I have al- 
ways been willing to admit that the bill will 
operate to place us on an equality with our 
Caucasian competitors; but it will not 
eliminate the Chinaman or the Jap.” 

“It will eliminate the Chinese the day it 
goes into effect,” Furuseth declares. 

“Tt will not! Under the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act a Chinaman may not land in this 
country. Hence, if he comes here in a Brit- 
ish ship he will, of necessity, be forced to 
remain aboard the ship, which will be 
guarded by the immigration officers, who 
will see to it that he does not land. If he 
should the ship will be fined five hundred 
dollars.” 

**A Chinese crew will not remain aboard 
the ship—that is, not as sailors,’’ Furuseth 
answers patiently. ‘“‘ The skipper may have 
them as his guests if he chooses; but if he 
ever expects to leave the waters of the 
United States he must have a white crew 
aboard, unless he is fortunate enough to 
have Chinese officers, or white officers who 
can speak Chinese. And if that skipper 
does not want to take his Chinamen back 
to China in his own forecastle the Govern- 
ment will deport them via a regular liner, 
and that skipper’s owners will have to pay 
for such deportation. When shipowners 
know the reception that will await them if 
they come here with Chinese crews, they 
will leave the Chinamen at home; while 
those ships that do not employ yellow labor 
will all be owned by good business men 
who will have sense enough to protect them- 
selves in their charters before sending their 
ships to United States ports. They'll just 
raise freight rates.” 

“‘Granted, Andrew; but that raise comes 
out of the pockets of the public.” 

“Hasn’t the public always paid the 
freight on everything? And indirectly isn’t 
the public reaping the benefit?” 

“Well, I grant that too,” says Dollar; 
“but there is one bright little man you can- 
not play horse with, and that is the festive 
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Japanese. He speaks the language of his 
office and there is one hundred per cent of 
him on board every Jap ship that sails the 
Pacific. Our immigration laws do not bar 
the Jap sailor and we are helpless. He is 
too progressive for us. Why, there are 
forty Jap steamers trading to and from 
Pacific Coast ports in 1915, whereas there 
were but nineteen three years ago. Andrew, 
you've spilled the beans this time! You've 
turned our trade over to the Jap, and I'm 


| through! Good-night!” 


“But about the Jap? 
has you there,”’ I said. 
“Nonsense!” he answered. “‘ We have no 


Dollar certainly 


treaty with Japan that this Seamen’s Bill | 


will make it necessary to abrogate; 
Japan has no laws—and hasn’t had since 
1864—providing for punishment of de- 
serting seamen! A Jap will desert for more 
money just as quick—and quicker than—a 
white man. I’ve seen some of them swim 
ashore! Do not worry! The Japs will 
leave their ships and sail in other ships for 
more money. 
here with seven-dollars-a-month men, but 


and | 


boats may come | 


they'll clear with the same men at forty- 
five dollars a month. The Japanese Gov- | 


ernment may lock them up for desertion 
when they get back to Yokohama; but the 
next crews the T 
same way, and eventually that company 


K. K. ships will go the | 


will be forced to pay its Jap sailors the same | 


wages paid white men in ships under the | 


American flag.” 
“But, for a while at least, deserting Jap- | 


anese will have to be shipped with white 


crews on steamers of various nationali- 
ties,’ * I suggested. 
“For a while—yes; but in the end they'll 


go back to the Japanese ships at the Amer- 
ican scale of wages, or approximately that 
scale. Even though the ships carrying yel- 
low crews do not reach the point of paying 
our scale of wages, but come close to it, the 
fact that such a ship requires thirty per cent 
more men than a ship carrying a white 
crew will about equalize the cost of opera- 
tion. Chinese may not land, but a Jap or a 
Lascar may, provided he does so with the 
expressed intention of shipping out again 
within a reasonable time. 


How Will the Act Work? 


It is Furuseth’s contention that there will 
be no “irritating controversies with foreign 
nations”; for it is a well-known principle 
of international law that the ships of one 
nation in the port of another nation are 
amenable to the laws of that port! The 
claim has been made that the Seamen’s 
Bill will frighten foreign ships away from 
the United States. Well, weall know capital 
is mighty timid, but—is it as timid as all 
that? Will not these bankrupt European 
nations be forced to come to us for our 
goods when the war is over? But suppose 
they do not—what then? 

Andrew Furuseth, who convinced Con- 
gress that this bil! would benefit American 
shipping, declares that then, in that event, 
we shall build our own ships and haul our 
own goods to market—and haul them with- 
out competition! 

In all justice, therefore, it would seem 
that the whole thing simmers down to this 
question: Will the Japanese sailor desert? 
Will he stand pat for more money or will 
he patriotically join forces with his owners, 
continue to work for twelve dollars a month 
and run the Caucasian off the Seven Seas? 


If he does the latter, then the Seamen’s | 


Bill will have failed of its purpose and 
should be repealed—nay, it must be re- 
pealed. 

Andrew Furuseth told me that it wiil 
only take a year to tind out, and if he has 
misjudged human nature he says he will 
send the President a long night letter and 


| acknowledge his error. 


Meantime, however, this national ex- 
periment is going to cost somebody some- 
thing—no doubt of that. However, when a 
T. K. K. boat comes to San Francisco after 
the fourth day of next November, if her 
crew go overside the minute the lines are 
made fast to the dock and, with loud and 
raucous cries of Banzai! embrace the Amer- 


| ican principle that all men are born free 


and equal, then the shipowners who have 
retired from the business before the law 
went into effect will have to charge up their 
losses to a lack of faith in human nature. 
And lastly: The charge has been made 


| that the Seamen’s Bill will absolutely kill 


} 


| American citizen I hate to say this; 


As an 
but, 
honestly now, did you ever see a corpse 
jump out a window? 


our American mercantile marine. 
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them not only delightfully differ- 
ent in flevor from any cigarette 
you ever smoked, but free them 
from objections! 


As a critical cigarette smoker, you 
are asked to compare 
Camels with any 
cigarette at any price 
— whether you pay 5c, 
10c, 15c, 20c or 25c. 
Make your comparison 
stiff as you know how! 


* [yeeros 
or " 
TR al 


The stamp placed over end seals the 
package, which keeps out air, thereby 
preserving the quality of the blended 
tobaccos. By inserting the fingers as 
illustrated, the stamp easily breaks 
without tearing the tin foil, which 
folds back into its place 


Compare any or all points upon 
which you reckon cigarette value 
and satisfaction — flavor, aroma, 
mildness, “body.” Go as far as you 
like, because the deeper you dig 
the more you'll prefer blended 
Camels to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


Camels will refresh you. You 
can smoke them with 
liberality without a 
regret or without tir- 
ing your taste! 

20 for 10 Cents 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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New Plan Saves 
GarageBuyers50% 


Sterling System has entered the garage 
ng fiel 
veans by 












Here ges Vy 
$80 and ur er de a costs but half! 
And this price includes new features which save all 
labor expense 


NO WORKMEN NEEDED—BUILD IT 
YOURSELF IN 3 HOURS 





No professional workmen are needed t ut 
s age. Ninety-five percent of the work is done im our 
mills. Ew art s measured, sawed ia jasniy 
arked. A s to mail them together. Pos 
r ie ta ha € a fur s that f 7 an 
nings— only three sa 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 
OUR PRICE INCLUDES EVERYTHING 
We not only ta t all parts ut f ad ’ 





PRICES 

Neve 8 x 14 complete $44.50 

nm, ha € 8 x 18 complete $54.50 
garage ed 10 « 20 complete $62.00 
When y » ete 
tos. . " es shown ir ew k 

we are t t y “ agree. Address a car 2OW 
Folder. Don't buy or t til you get it. Write t 


INTERNATIONAL MILL AND ) TIMBER | co. 
Dept. N-7, Bay City, Mich. 











Sterling 


System-built Garages 














Hold Up That Arch 


A sagging arch is an ever present 
source of discomfort. The Coward 
arch support shoe holds the arch in 
place, supports weak ankles, and makes 
walking and standing a real pleasure. 


Fa 

oe 

a 
—* 


BEG. U.S PAT. OFF, 


is built to give comfort and satisfac- 
tion. If you have any foot troubles 
you will eventually wear Coward 
Shoes. Now is a good time to start. 
For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.), N. Y. 
Mail Orders Filled—Send for Catalog 























CALIF. i *:% HONEY 
pure Cal if ho ney 
« free a empand s 
our Calif. apiaries. r cues ae les, sizex d packet, pre- 
yrices, our trial offer before paymen ample tor 
Fe rice y postage. Address, SPENCER APIARIES CO, 
Ventura, Calif.; Charlies City, lows; or Stockbridge, Mass. 
PATENTS WANTED 8's," 
of Patent Buy- 
ers and Inventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions. Our four books sent Free. 
Patents secured or our Fee Returned 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 





| with her enthusiasms. Now she had no en- 


| form of Mr. William Packard, captain of 
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time in all his pet ways of poisoning him- 
self. He slept until nine and he had two 
cocktails for lunch, and the only exercise 
he took was lighting cigarettes. He wore 

ellow chamois gloves, and could not have 
~— pushed into the vicinity of a cold bath 
by anything less powerful than a hydro- 
static press. 

He delighted in all the aspects of business, 
from files to telephone calls. He managed 
to get so much pleasure out of worrying 
about office details which, from the distant 
Colony, had seemed negligible that his 
work was as much of a poison as his dissi- 
pations. 

But he no longer telephoned to ornate 
young ladies and he no longer ran races 
with himself to see how late he could stay 
up nights. He was always tenderly con- 
scious of Beulah; eager to blunder out with 
her to concerts, picture exhibitions, lec- 
tures; considerably more eager to take her 
to the restaurants where the head waiters 
knew his sleek portliness; content just to 
stay home and listen to her enthusiasms 
though the enthusiasms grew vaguer and 
vaguer, now that she was no longer under 
Guidance. 

For a month the excitement of resuming 
his old life continued. Then it seemed to 
him as though he had never been away, as 
though he had always, without break, been 
going along Washington Street to the Im- 
perial Grill for his heavy lunches. 

Within two weeks after his return he was 
again accustomed to waking with a taste | 
like quinine in his mouth. Within three 
weeks he had to have a cigarette before he 
got the energy to dress in the morning. And 
by the time he was quite accustomed to 
being back he was beginning to feel dissat- 
isfied with everything except Beulah. 

His greatest tenderness for her played 
about the fact that she was still under the 
sway of Professor Tonson. Though she had 
no more communications from him, no 
Revelations, she was to be found unhappily 
reading his boecks—books in black covers, 
apparently printed by the office boy and 
bound by the porter; books with titles like 
Soul-Breathing, and The Occultism of Op- 
timism. Packard was so pitiful toward her 
unchanged faith that it became horrible to 
him that he should be in partnership with 
the professor to make money out of the 
virtue of fools. He broke off the partner- 
ship abruptly in a short dictated letter. 

Tonson came up to Boston to protest. 
Packard told him—you know, of course, 
where the simple-hearted Packard told him 
to go; and he said: 

“I’m going to have my hands as clean as 
I can, now, Tonson. And don’t smile that 
hyena smile of yours, or it’ll cost me a ten- 
dollar police-court fine—and money’s tight 
just now.” | 

Packard went home and told Beulah the 
full truth about Tonson and himself. 

She heard him out dumbly, her eyes 
averted. Then, “Thank you for telling 


| me,” was all she said; and she went to her 


room. . . For the first time since, as a 
child, she had begun to potter about theo- 
ries with her pervasively credulous father, 
she had no prophet. Andshe wasconvinced | 
of Tonson’s frauds. She was keen enough, | 
once she had the clew 
Packard's life with her had been easy 
enough hitherto. He had merely to agree | 


thusiasms and he could not create them for 
her. While she patiently and changelessly 
smiled, he tried to interest her in motoring, 
in the theater of the Tired Business Men. 
Sometimes she seemed aroused by his sug- 
gestions. Then he was happy. Between- | 
whiles he hammered at his office work. 
There, at least, he could get results. 

But when spring came even this last com- 
fort departed. Packard constantly pic- 
tured the shore line and the dunes at the 
Nature Colony; he imagined the stimulus 
of a plunge in the surf; he hated the stale 


| air of the city. 


So at last, though he still wore the uni- 


business, he envied the ridiculous Brother 
Packard and almost cried like a small boy 


| for the impossible return of the happy days 


of the Colony. 

And his humble attitude toward Beulah 
changed. A small thing began it—though 
for weeks he had been saying: “I’ve got to 
do something for the little gir!.” 

When he came home to their apartment 
on an April evening with a smell of spring | 


| as your own T he 
letter to us simply say Mail Particular 
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Another May’ Henry Ford 


| 
6s HERE'S less difference between n than we think And Hes | ! {| 
knows. At forty-five he was a poor man. Now he's the head of orpo | 

ration that makes $25,000,000 a year. Last year he made 326,000 auto 


mobiles—more than all the other companies in this « ry « bined, The | 
difference between men lies in knowing how to work k wing how 


your time—in what the world today calls “Efficiency What Efficiency did f 
Henry Ford and his marvelous business, it can do for 
Learn how through the 


| 
Course in Dinensl eel 
24 Lessons—With Charts—Records— een -Condensed—Clear 





























| 
j 
Tavs >H this course already 8000 men are the - ; 
a the way to get what they want in the times @ 1] 
juickest, shortest, easiest way The Treasure working a har I ‘ | 
of the biggest bond house in t for wh ‘ il 
saves hours every day —an author in New York tune y to a new gait—a N 7e8 || 
| does twice as much work and has more time to i things w apa ‘ | 
sell that work—a State official saves his Stat« These 1 , . | 
$3000 on one job I merso They are the i 
The Efficiency Movement has swept the world e has deve < f ‘ i} 
because it has brought to men who saw no way has a ed the r ”) ta | 
out a new light to success. Let the Emerson road : ther rs : 1 
Course teach you to conserve your brains yur tudied by t Eft I 1 Amer | 
time—for these are your capital ist as 4. England, France, Germa and | 
money and machinery are the apital of a other countries who | red _ | 
factor Learn to invest them right them frotr . i \\ } 
There's more coming to you out of life get it (he has 40 ala oe ’ \ | 
Get the money and rest and success you ou has taugt a? cell ¥ an 
to have. You won't work longer ou'll work : oot “a lj 
less. uu are full of unused energ and | 
Consider country people and city peoy Th railroa | 
rapidity of the city man’s life bewilde th factories P| 
intry man A day in New York is a terror and pul it 
But give him a year in the city and he will kee er 1 
FREE-THIS BOOK {|} 
1) 
“é ’ i} 
Where’s the ee vanes From?’ we 
14 Chapters—in C —Illustrated oe” of Reviews || 
Send for this book. It contains the sw o the ever-present ques- of 30 Irving Place 
tion of “‘ Where's the money coming fr Some of the chapters ee New York | 
} What is Efficiency? For Whom is Efficiency? Work. You Use Only Half Your Power, : bar 
1} Are You Ear-minded or Eye-minded? Find To What Do Some Men Owe Their Suc ae t a in 
|| Out What You Are Actually Doing with Your cess? Health Culture Personal Finances. Em | 
Time. Most Failures Are Due t© Guess Mr. Emerson's Message to You t t tex } 
| : were . the “Money Coming | 
The Study of Efficiency Takes Little Time Gives You Much Pd From? wder | 
Time Now today send thi » You can't have last ; ' liga lion 
week's minutes back —but uu ca use next week's right ¢ 
Send this coupon now o” . | 
. 7 of . j 
The Review of Reviews Co. rnp tt - | 
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12 New Bulbs, 10c 
Together with a Complete Treatise on 
the Culture of Hardy Bulbs both irdoors 
and out, and our beautifc’ Catalogue 
1 Giant Calla, larg 
2 Pink Freesia 
3 Purity Freesis a 
3 Double Rosebud Oxals a 
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lly visible typewr r 
friends and let the m sex 
wherein it excels any 
other $100 pee if | 
, ¢ this and render- 3 Oxalis G. Duches 
All for 10 cts. postpaid 


: free te ali 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 200, Woodstock, Ill. Sebo Lowle Childe. fac.. Floral Park. §.Y, 





Ordinary 
Plug 





S SPARKS Each CVLING: 








Get full power and mileage from 
i] 


Eliminate needless advancing of the spark wake ymbustion quicke 











Two Plugs, sparking simultane i the mixture ver 
With the flame star ym two points at 
stantaneous. A won rf i] increase | 

SU- DIG SERIES PLUG 

per cylinder in connection with the ig 
reduced, and leant xtures succesaf t 

No change is needed in magneto batter te Ta ‘ 
if necessary 

Ask your dealer, or write for free book How to Get More P x 


SUPERIOR MOTOR POWER COMPANY, 42 Irving Place, New York 
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creeping through the musty city as a lav- 
ender bag scents a bureau drawer, he found 
Beulah at a closed window, pressing her 


M B k temples with both hands. _ a 
oney ac Why, honey bird,” he said, “why don’t 


you open the window? You that are so | 


if Ss e FI h F: il at ve Peng fresh air! And shure an’ a | 
foine arge avening it is!” 

i ant- us al S “Oh! . . . So much bother,” she said. 

“But, gee, don’t you care for fresh air New Puarchaser:—‘‘What is most im- 


Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls and now?” } portant in keeping a car in first-class 
i | l d f f Oh! . .. Yes. . . . I must go dress | shape ?”” 

eeps them clean and free from now. , 

: ‘ vo “No; but straight! Don’t you?” 
discolorations—even the trap is nd “Oh, yes, yes; I suppose so. I was too | 
di accumuletions...and that’s the lazy—just looking out—dusk.”” She sighed 
source of disagreeable odors. No 
need to dip out the water. Simple 


as she trailed away. 
directions on the can tell how to use 











Salesman:—‘‘The proper lubrication of 
automobiles is a serious question and 
more automobiles are ruined every 
year by using unsuitable lubricants than 
from the usage they receive. We 
recommend 4 


At dinner he insisted again, with the boy- 
ish whining of a man hungry for simpler 
| and surer love: || New Purchaser:—‘‘HAVOLINE OIL? 
“But say—about that window: I was I know. 80% of the car men I’ve talked 
| just thinking —— Don’t you really like | to speak highly of HAVOLINE.”* 
outdoor sports and all that, like you used | 
to?” 


We have used it for over two years 
“ ! ° ° 
3 ; i No—yes- ne I don’ ne ns Ti ms in our Demonstrators and Service De 
; fined teoniehe” vout me, you old ange m partment and find it the best oil we 
= s A . : can get at any price. If you want a 
aril LLS. :. Nothing more—but all eee tg ae trouble-proof, no-carbon, long-mile- 


they played at cooncan, which the arc he ae ve 

AS, ’ « TUPLE tested and kept returning to, and aii the the - wires eaeesaoun 

It isn't a general cleanser. It does f next day, while part of his brain was busy Sal —“**O—__._ Cars_are_good 
° . Se bik | in. the office, he was absorbed in thinking: honest cars, and it is our desire that all 

only one thing and does it well. ; He “The kiddy needs to go back to plain grub *O — Car owners secure the best 
d e ° ° lik ‘5 ! and cold swims, and a belief in somebody.” of service and have the least expense 
Patente ° nothing 1S just ike en Lal) As he was going home he meditated: “‘ Why, after they have done business with u 


Seni-Flush Should be used in all by golly, that’s what I need too! Think of Therefore, we urge HAVOLINE.”’ 


| Bill Packard wanting to do the primitive, (*Name of car on request. ) 


i " sid- —— like a fifty-dollar-a-season renter on the 
homes, hote ls, clubs, office build Cape! . . . Gee! Wonder if Beulah will eo ep a 


ings Don't think because the . want to go back now! Well, I guess I'll Rng Mic. 


’ 2 wee have to make her.’ shops. Look for the 

toilet bowl looks white it is in a » When he entered the apartment she was = tng ge 
. ny / again standing listlessly by the window. He eridswpe alae 
sanitary condition—the trap may = blurted: : be ww way ee 
, ’ . ° Z | “Honey, we're going back to the Cape; Gree upon sequest. 

be foul. Don't wait for stains to | and we’re going to live in ashack, and swim, Write today to 
| and eat every dern thing that’s good for 
appear——use Sani-Flush and pre- us—except maybe beans. . . . We'll stay INDIAN ReFininc CoMPANY 


: i ¥ Y rocer or drug- | there four or five months, and then we may Department A, New York 
vent them. Money back if it fails gist necheble has turn farmers and stay for good. How does ae ie 


: Sani-Flush. \f not, | that sound to you? Pretty good, eh? y 
to do as we claim. send us 25c (30c in | Pretty fine?” | HAVOLINE OIL 
Canada, 50c foreign “Oh, I — Oh, I don’t know! ... I | Te Vm POG: “oe — 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. countries) for a full- don’t think I care to go back now.” t Makes a Difference 
. size can, postpaid. | “Sure you do, old honey! You'll feel | 
168 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio fine after you've got a little tan on. Come 
on; let’s start to plan our packing. Where’s PREPARE FOR FROST 
| my big old trunk? In the basement?” 
“No, no; really, Billy! I’m sorry, but I Se 
couldn’t go now. I hate the city, but I’d 
hate the shore or the country worse. I—I ‘ 
| haven’t any prophet now that’ll guide me. | Radiator and Garage Heater 


Do You Want a a don’t understand what I mean, ya DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 


though. BURNS KEROSENE 


° “Yump; I understand. I’m going to be aT Also made for gas and electricity. 

College Education ? our household prophet from now on, and . : Chrcuiatcs © current of we 
: Mie I'm giving a lecture on How to Take Life “Se "+g 
When Paul C. Kielty, of Mass- my this ooning. Come on; we'll look | ¢ hy. ; Solvesthe cold garage 
ae Peery , “rr up that trunk.” a . Keeps 
“s huse — cane that = stion He picked her up from the chair and re- ‘ A) \ ato warm inthe cold- 
yy an advertisement simular to plied to her indignant “Well, really!” with | age! | thegaragecomfortable 
this, his postal card reply was: a kiss. | Ney ie | . wane Casters 
“Yes, | do want an education. When sundown turned the low-tide flats - 

Tell how t t ” into plates of polished copper two children | ,,, Te ROSE MFG.CO. 

etl me how fo get one. in scanty bathing suits—two brown, deep- 8 \; Phil US At 
Today Mr. Kielty is attending breathing, beight-ayed children—-dug for 
, oe , clams and skipped across the flats—Pack- 

a well-known Eastern college. As ard and Beulah. 


a representative of The Saturday “We'll have that chicken to-night,” he Better Hearing 


‘ = 7 ’ said. “I’m hungry. | | Write today for our 15- 
- PAUI C. KIELTY Evening Pc st, The Ladies Home ‘Gee!" shesaid, quite unself-consciously. | | day trial offer of the 
oa Journal and The Country Gentle- “So m I. New 1915 Thin 
man, he earned a scholarship in ‘Now sit down on a nice soft pool and Receiver Model, 
«d ; ‘errs ‘a we'll have my evening lecture. No; let’s Mears EarPhone. 
H' IW often have you heard just three months, besides over have naturalization examination for your It has eight adjust- 
of the hundreds of young $50.00 in cash. second papers, first: Who's the greatest | | ments of twelve sounds 


in each. 


PEPER I ES 


Salesman:—‘‘We'll, ‘it makes a difference’. 



































living naturist?” 


men and women who have + pad Bill Packard,” she said | 96 Degrees of Sound 
taken the Curtis way to earn The Curtis Publishing Com meealy. : : The complete range of tone for the human ear is covered. It is 
r Ed. os I Diwiei, dine oe hia, P. “And who's going to teach Professor Bill | the final perfection of an efficient sub e for the Fae 

: cencagie soscagey hth Packard to become a farmer next spring?” | | (yp ee en ne nen. for valuat 
on 1 should like to take the course which I have “Mrs. Beulah Foolish Packard.’ Write for Free Book ae Bhp Saieten Seat ben 
I h it checked, in the school below mentioned. What is Pay F ’ . 2 : It explains our low direct prices to you. 15-day free trial offer 
P . . your plan for earning every cent of the expense? And who 8 going to be Professor Bill If you are a sufferer from dualacte or if you have a deaf friend 
sounds interesting. Some day esi Literature Forestry Packard's successor as head of the Packard | | j=‘ + Phoue Co., Dept 2357, 4S W. 34th 
I'll ask about that.” Pharmac Ciel Series aiieber Nature Colony, Incorporated and darn al Co. Bus, BE. &.Rvtebey 
Business Administration — As Limited?” 
ngincering 


But an education is like a St Wehion nan She answered shyly, as she always did at 

sacl . Mex! henical — 7 y raughtsmanship this point in their game: 
wisdom tooth. -You usually get ~~ogga corinne: -* “Billy Packard, Junior—unless Billy | 
it at a certain age or not at alel ecko ae ery turns out to be Beulah.” 


. . emical Languages % - *"y 
all It can t be postponed. es Sa Agricultural Domestic Science | 0 L iV E 0 | L 


If you want an education, Sahay eee oe 
) puit- SWEET-WHOLESOME 











an education. How often have 
you said to yourself, “ 

















now is the time to cut out, fill 


in and mail the coupon below. sade | Ween y Toast Pesanet samy tina une mee 
Write for “ es inventions” and 

ae aes ow t Patent and our one po 

Py: Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington — . D. c 
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; ‘Don't grope inthe dark — 


For the next nine days thousands of the best retail dealers in the 
United States are making special store and window displays of 


EVERFADY 


FLA SHLIGHTS | 


This wide-spread endorsement of these wonderful lights, already in use by millions of 

people, is proof of the enormous growth of their popularity. It carries this message to you: 

that now — today — you, too, should get acquainted with these convenient, safe electric 
lights without wires that you can carry with you anywhere, always ready to give you 
bright, instant light that you can depend on under all conditions; that 
do away entirely with the danger of accidents from explosion and fire. 


Step into the first store where there is an EVEREADY window 
display, and see for yourself how handy and useful they are. 
Among the many styles displayed, selling from 75c to $7.50, 
you re bound to find just the one you need. 
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AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City New York 
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On Highways and Byways 


Firestone Service Everywhere 


HIS Firestone Colossus that you see looming up 
along roads and boulevards is a ‘good sign.” 
It’s a sign of Universal Service. Inquire in any 
town or city for the Firestone man and he'll give you 
real service, anywhere, any time. 
It's a sign of Mileage—maximum mileage built-in at 
the factory to save you money and trouble on the road. 
It’s a sign that Efficiency and Economy go hand in hand. 


Co the multitude of car-owners who demand Firestone 
Quality, at any price, there is the argument of Efficiency, 


demonstrated in its highest degree in Firestone manu- 
facture and distribution. 

The fact that Firestone builders can make a tire of 
Firestone Quality at ordinary price indicates a specialized 
genius, a tactical knowledge which car-owners cannot 
afford to miss. So the man who counts first cost and he 
to whom quality is everything are alike depending on 
Firestone Service today. 

See your dealer. He has Firestone tires and accessories 
for automobiles and motorcycles, or can get them. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O.— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’ 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Motorcycle Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, Etc. 
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Automobiles and Farm Tractors ‘ 




















HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
In Universal Use 






































Line 
‘ Shafts 
g Wherever there’s a wheel that turns there’s a need for a 
= {| Hyatt Roller Bearing. 
Wy In the automobile, the motor truck, the powerful farm trac- 


tor, the mountings of Uncle Sam’s big guns at Sandy Hook, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are an essential part of the equipment. 


They are working in electric motors doing this by employing the means 
in busy factories throughout the which modern engineering has estab 
country and in the hangers of the lished. It has been definitely proved 
\ thousands of miles of line shafting that by repeated scientific tests that from 10 Machine 
== transmits this power. They are in _ to 25 per cent of power is saved when Tools 
the machine tools to which this power —_ Hyatt anti-friction bearings are used. ; 


is applied, and in the wheels of the 
trucks by which the raw material is 
4 } trundled to the machines and the fin- 
ished product carried away. 


Figuring on the average cost for 
power, it 1s the widespread experience 
of users that the cost of Hyatt Bear 
ings is returned by the saving of 














Hyatt Roller Bearings are inthe won- power alone = the first year’s opera- 
derful electric rock drill and in the on. Phen they go on for a genera 
countless mine cars of which sturdy, tion, each year returning practically 
care-free service constantly is required. 100 per cent on the investment in the 
hey are in the diminutive electric power that they save. 
at || Starter for automobiles, | the lawn The modern demand is for the effi 
mower, the tumbling barrel, the travel- cient man, the efficient method, the Mine 
ing crane—wherever, as we have said, efficient machine. Cars 


there are wheels that turn. aa : , 
The universal use of Hyatt Roller 





Users of machines today are putting Bearings in modern machinery of 
to productive use the power that was every type, therefore, is a universal 
wasted through friction. They are recognition of their practical efficiency. 


Hyatt Kotter Bearine Co. 
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. : 
Te same make of silver plate that is 


most preferred to-day is the identical 








brand that ¢ graced the tables of those more 
picturesque days of our grandparents. 


IS47 ROGERS BROS 


silver plate has had the actual test 
of service that makes good the unquali 
fied guarantee under which it is sold. 


Sold by leading dealers Send for illustrated Catalogue “K-90 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER rong othe MERE. CONN 


Successor to Meride ‘Britannia Cx 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


‘Ghe Worlds Large »st Makers of Ste rlines Silver and Plats 


OGERS BROS. « =e 
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